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‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXIX. 


Che Independent. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
BY THOMAS DRIPFILL. 


WueEn Jesus had his birth, 
For joy the angels sang ; 
Upon the gladdened earth 
Their loud hosannas rang. 
Glory to God on high, they chanted then, 
And peace upon the earth, good will to men. 





The shepherds came in haste 
To where the Saviour lay, 
And round about him pressed— 
Right glad of heart were they— 
And praiséd God for this his holy gift, 
Which should their souls from sin and pain 
uplift. 


Then let us merry be 
Upon this Christmas morn, 
For now the day we see 
When Jesus Christ was born. 
Sing gladly! Spend the time in holy mirth 
When he came down to heal and bless the earth. 





THE PERSONALITY OF POE. 





BY THE LATE CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 


THACKERAY said, in his lecture on Dean 
Swift, that he would have been willing to 
be the boot-black of Shakespeare for the 
privilege of looking in his face ; or to have 
been the pot-boy of Harry Fielding merely 
to have been spoken to by the great novel- 
ist as he came out of his room. A similar 
feeling has been experienced by every one 
capable of understanding the productions 
of a man of genius. Who would not be 
happy to perform almost any menial office 
for the privilege of looking upon the face 
of Raphael, or of listening to the voice of the 
man who composed the music of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” or of waiting upon the table at 
which Burns was a guest? It would be 
something even now to see the man who 
had seen Washington, or had listened to 
Patrick Henry or Franklin. That there 
are a good many people who think it would 
have been a happiness to see the face of 
that sad genius who wrote ‘‘ Annabel Lee,” 
and ‘‘Leonore,” and ‘‘The Raven,” and 
“The Gold Bug” the writer of these lines 
has abundant reasons for believing. 

But the author of ‘‘ The Raven” was nota 
pleasant person to know well. Those who 
knew him only by his fascinating poems 
and his strange, mysterious stories can 
form no idea of his triple character. There 
is hardly a difference of opinion in relation 
to the place he is entitled to occupy as an 
author; no one questions his power as a 
poet, his originality and skill as a romancer, 
or his capacity as acritic. All concede that 
as a literary artist he is entitled to rank 
among the greatest of American writers, if 
not of contemporary writers in the English 
language. He standsin no need of defense 
or apology as an author, and he cared for 
nothing else than a literary reputation. If 
he were alive, to read the angry discus- 
sions that have been going on ever since 
his melancholy death respecting his morals 
and mannefs, he would laugh scornfully 
to think that anybody should deem it worth 
while to waste a word ona point which to 
him was a matter of perfect indifference. 
But it has been a point of honor with cer- 
tain admirers of Poe’s genius to defend his 
character against what they choose to con- 
sider the malignant slanders of Dr. Gris- 
wold, and which one of them calls “‘ ghoul- 
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ish outrages.” The people who attempt 
these angry refutations of undeniable facts 
really know nothing about Poe beyond what 
they find in his published writings, and there 
is nothing in them that affords the slightest 
clew to the peculiarities of his character. 
He took good care that no one should ever 
learn anything about him from what he 
chose to give the world, and he was never 
so fanciful and so inventive as when he pre- 
tended to give little scraps of his personal 
experiences and surroundings. His ‘‘ An- 
nabel Lees,” his ‘‘ Leonores” were, like his 
“Ravens,” purely creations of his imagina- 
tion. He loved no one, though the objects 
of his hatred were many; and, if Dr. Gris- 
wold had not been restrained by a foolish 
delicacy, he might have given some start- 
ling evidences of the utter contempt which 
the poet entertained for persons who trust- 
ingly believed they were passionately 
beloved by him, He could write the tender- 
est and most touching letters, which he 
would bedabble with real tears, as he folded 
the paper, to women upon whom he had 
no other designs than an intention of send- 
ing his wife or her mother to them to solicit 
a loan of $50. Some of these women fond- 
ly believed in his passionate infatuation 
for them; but some others were cruelly un- 


deceived before he died. 
There are but few persons living who 


knew Poe sufficiently well to have seen 
him in both sides of his personality, and 
they are disinclined to tell what they know. 
There were some, who knew him only on 
one side, who were utterly incredulous to 
his appearance on the other, and who pre- 
ferred not to know bim in any other char- 
acter than that of the decorous, genial, 
respectful, and accomplished gentleman in 
which he was presented tothem. The late 
N. P. Willis, who had seen him frequently, 
who enjoyed his conversation, and had 
found him always exact in his appoiat- 
ments, strictly honorable in the fulfillment 
of his engagements, scrupulously neat in 
his attire, and deferential in his manners, 
could not believe that he was ever any 
different. Some of the ladies who have 
volunteered their testimony to the gentle- 
ness and sweetness of his manners, to the 
tender devotion which he manifested for 
his delicate wife, and the fondness he 
exhibited for his mother-in-law, honestly 
believed all they wrote, no doubt, and 
looked upon the wicked Dr. Griswold as a 
dreadful ogre, who wanted to represent 


their angel poet as a demon. 
Of all the biographies that have been 


published of the author of ‘‘The Raven” 
that by Mr. Stoddard is probably the best; 
and, as he seems to have been influenced 
by no other than a sincere disposition to 
discover and narrate the truth, itis greatly 
to be regretted that he could not have had 
access to the materials which were left by 
Dr. Griswold, and which, it is understood, 
are now in the possession of that much. 
abused gentleman’s last wife, or of her 
brother. When Poe died, all of his liter- 
ary remains were placed, by his aunt, Mrs. 
Clein, the mother of his wife, in the hands 
of Dr. Griswold, with full permission for 
him to make such use of them as he saw 
fit. She knew the relations which had 
existed between the Doctor and her “ dar- 
ling Eddie,” and thought him the most 
fitting person to be intrusted with the 
delicate duty of ‘selecting from them such 
portions as might be of interest to the pub 
lic. How the Doctor performed his duty, 
and how he has been abused for it, need 
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not be considered here. But the great pity 
is that illness prevented Dr. Griswold from 
fulfilling the duty that he owed to himself, 
as well as to Poe, of giving the world a 
fuller and more comprehensive biography, 
which would have been a complete justi- 
fication of what he had already done, and 
might, perhaps, have satisfied the admirers 
of the poet who find it hard to believe that 
he was possessed of two such contradictory 
characters as he seems to have borne. 

But why, it may be asked, exhibit any 
one except in the best phase of his char- 
acter? When Queen Elizabeth sat for her 
portrait, she ordered the Italian artist who 
had undertaken to put her unlovely features 
upon canvas to paint her face without any 
shadows. Shadows, she knew, would re- 
veal her wrinkles, of which she was not in 
the least vain. But when honest old Oliver 
Cromwell sat for his picture, he ordered 
the artist to paint him just as he was, 
‘*warts and all.” There are many people, 
however, who do not like to have the whole 
truth told about themselves, or about other 
people, if the whole contains any unpleas- 
ant facts. In the Spring Exhibition of 
paintings in our National Academy of 
Design there was a very admirable por- 
trait of President Eliot, of Harvard Univers- 
ity, by William Page. Every one who 
knew the original extolled the excellence 
of the portrait; but every one knew also 
that the artist had given a view of the face 
which did not permit a crimson blotch to 
be seen. He had not falsified the truth; 
he had only prevented it from being seen. 
And this is the way that many famous 
portraits have been presented to the world. 
Talfourd did not think it necessary to sup- 
press all mention of his friend Lamb's in- 
firmity in the matter of drink, nor did he 
hesitate to let the world know of the terrible 
act of the gentle Mary Lamb, who killed 
her mother in a moment of insanity. It 
was necessary to reveal these unpleasant 
truths in order to give a complete and con- 
sistent biography of two most remarkable 
literary characters, whose works have been 
greatly admired. But in the case of Poe 
a different course has been followed, and 
consequently no biography of him has any 
pretensions to completeness and his char- 
acter has been strangely misunderstood. 
Such a shower of abuse fell upon the head 
of Doctor Griswold, for his moderate reve- 
lations in relation to the author of ‘‘ The 
Raven,” that no one has since had the 
courage to do for him what Oliver Crom- 
well wanted, and paint him as he was, warts 
and all. The warts have been omitted, and 
the world has lost one of the most remark- 


able portraits that it was likely ever to 
possess. 
In personal appearance Poe was extreme- 


ly interesting, and it was hardly possible to 
meet him in his sober moments and con- 
verse with him without being strongly im- 
pressed in his favor. His remarkably 
shaped head, high and broad forehead, bis 
pale complexion, large gray eyes, which 
always had a sad and tearful look, and his 
finely-formed mouth—all indicated delicacy 
and refinement of thought and tenderness 
of feeling. He never laughed and rarely 
smiled; but when he did smile there was 
always a partially-suppressed expression 
of sadness, which might be easily inter- 
preted as a sardonic reproach for his levity. 
He spoke with great precision, as though 
he were dictating to an amanuensis, and 
never for a moment gave utterance to what 
might be thought a spontaneous or uncon- 
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sidered idea. His dress was always scru- 
pulously neat and free from anything dizarre 
or eccentric. He never wore an ornament 
of any description and wholly avoided 
colors. His manners were free from affect- 
ation, and, although they were graceful 
and unrestrained, yet he was perfectly re- 
spectful and deferential, and made every 
one feel as if he considered himself under 
a personal obligation to those who had the 
patience to listen to him. Such was his 
appearance when he was free from the 
excitements of a controversy and when he 
had not been disturbed by any intoxicating 
drink. 

Those who had seen him only in his 
serene moments were amazed and over- 
whelmed with disgust when he presented 
himself before them either during the wild 
excitement of a debauch or in the dreary 
moments when he was shattered in strength, 
feeble, and nervously striving to get the 
better of his conscious degradation. After 
drinking much less liquor than an ordinary 
man could have easily carried off without 
showing any ill effect from it, he was wild 
in his looks, insolent and aggressive in his 
language, reckless as to his personal ap- 
pearance, filthy to an offensive degree in 
his talk, and in every respect intolerably 
indecent. In such a condition he must have 
been a terror to his wife and aunt; and she 
had on several occasions been compelled 
to call for help to prevent his committing 
violence upon the unresisting and helpless 
creature whom he is represented as loving 
so tenderly. When he was recovering from 
these fits of intemperance he was one of the 
most pitiful objects conceivable—ghastly 
in his countenance, filthy in dress, weak, 
trembling, and piteous in voice—a disgust- 
ing and distressing object to look upon 
and a person to be shunned and avoided. 
No one who had ever seen him in this de- 
graded condition could ever forget it or 
have any desire to see him again; and there 
was no difficulty for those who had been so 
unlucky as to be the witnesses of his degra- 
dation to believe the stories told of his 
wretched state when he was found on that 
dismal, wintry night, in Baltimore, on 
which he died. 

But his dissipations—which were not in- 
tentional, for he was extremely temperate 
both in his diet and drink, unless he was 
subjected to strong temptations—were not 
the repulsive traits of his character. What 
rendered him so obnoxious to those who 
knew him intimately were his treachery to 
his friends, his insincerity, his utter disre- 
gard of his moral obligations, and his total 
lack of loyalty and nobleness of purpose. 
He aimed at nothing, thought of nothing, 
and hoped for nothing but literary reputa- 
tion; and in this respect he gained all that 
he aspired to, and his friends should be 
satisfied to know that he accomplished all 
he labored for, and not endeavor to compel 
the world to award him a character which 
he never coveted and held in supreme con- 
tempt. 

He was an artist, pure and simple. He 
aimed at nothing beyond artistic expres- 
sion, and he regarded all didactic poetry 
as absurd in the extreme. To appear, and 
not to be, was what he aimed at. When he 
made his first entrance into a literary 
circle in New York he created at once a 
most favorable impression. It was ata 
reception at the house of Mrs. Kirkland, 
where there were a good many of the New 
York literati, not one of whom had ever 
before seen him, and only a few had ever 
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read anything of his writings except ‘‘ The 
Raven,” which bad just been published in 
Colton’s Whig Review. He had not been 
long in New York, and there was great 
curiosity to see the writer of that wonder- 
ful poem, He conducted himself with as 
much prepriety on the occasion as a young 
lady at her first party, and astonished every- 
body by his perfect good manners, gentle- 
ness, and ready replies to all questions. 

But, notwithstanding the popularity of 
‘The Raven,” and the brilliant review of 
Mrs. Browning's poems which he published 
soon after, he could not succeed in attract- 
ing an audience when he delivered a lecture 
on American poets, and he was greatly ex- 
asperated at his failure. His popularity 
increased; but evil times fell upon him, in- 
discreet friends led him into rash under- 
takings, he lost his wife, and at last the 
end came on that dismal wintry night in 
Baltimore, when he died at the zenith of 
his fame, and when a prospect of better 
days than he had ever known was opening 
to him. But it is unnecessary to repeat 
here the melancholy story of his last days, 
for it is already too familiar to the readers 
of his productions, 

. EE ____ 
CONDITION OF THE CIVIL SERV- 
ICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY ELISUA MULFORD, LL.D. 





Tis is not a subject of the first nor of 
the second importance in American politics. 
It is to be hoped that the Congress and the 
Executive may find a common ground for 
action in regard toit. Unhappily, the ad- 
justment of the great departments (and 
here a substantial reform should begin) is 
so rude and imperfect that we may not 
expect them to find a common ground. It 
may be that they will not care even to look 
for it. Then the dignity and the disdain 
of the Executive will be met bya corre- 
spondingly imposing attitude on the part 
of the Senate, and the country will be left 
to the vacant contemplation of the powers 
which effect no substantial result, but only 
illustrate their distance from each other. 

The work which the Administration has 
accomplished may be briefly told. There 
are few, however widely they may differ in 
regard to methods, but will admit that the 
civil service of the United States may 
suffer detriment in the same way that it 
will always be open to improvement, with 
the development of the political life and 
spirit of the people. In the work of the 
Administration 

1. It has increased the efficiency of the 
consular service. This was suggested by 
the advantages which were anticipated 
from the Centennial Exposition; by the 
development of our commerce and foreign 
trade; and by the deficiency of the service 
itself. And yet only a beginning has been 
made in the more perfect organization of 
the gonsular service, while the preoccupa- 
tion of the people through the long civi! 
war have led to its neglect. In the other 
branches of the civil service—the Post- 
office, the Patent Office, and the various 
sections of the Department of the Interior, 
and the Customs—there has been no sub- 
stantial improvement. 

2. There has been a rule adopted in 
order to detach the whole service from 
active political life. Its text is: ‘‘No 
officer shall be required or permitted to 
take part in the management of political 
organizations, conventions, election cam- 
paigns, ete., etc. Their right to vote and 
to express their opinions on _ pub- 
lic questions is not denied,  etc., 
etc.” The phraseology of the order is un- 
fortunate. It conveys the impression that, 
while the officers of the civil service are to 
be a body detached from active political 
life, they are yet graciously permitted by 
the Executive to vote and also are allowed 
freedom of speech. The courses of action, 
moreover, which this order forbids are hon- 
orable in all men. No one, in or out of 
office, has any cause to regret his action in 
the organization, for instance, of the Re- 
publican party, nor in the conduct of what 
the rule calls “election campaigns.” He 
may regret that he has not done more, and 
that he has not been more constant and 
vigilant, and especially he may regret this 
if he be the typical ‘‘ scholar in politics.” 
But, in the application of this rule, one who 
may assume any office in the civil service 


must consent to have his influence in hon- 
orable ways impaired, and his activity, 
when in political life it was the expression 
of his sincerest political convictions, must 
be restrained. It must become for hima 
life of political abnegations. The effort 
and conflict must be for others, while it is 
only left for him ‘‘to rejoice in his bed.” 
And, if the order have any real value, ther, 
reversely, those who have been eminent in 
political organizations and the conduct of 
‘election campaigns” should not be in. 
ducted into office, But in this form the 
order has been avoided by the Executive. 
The eminent gentlemen who were most 
active in the political convention which 
nominated the President were inducted at 
once into the most eminent positions inthe 
civil service. Thus one who nominated 
him was placed in the highest diplomatic 
position, and one who led the break in the 
New Hampshire delegation was brought 
down as naval officer to Boston. - The 
fact is that no offices in the civil service 
should be used to further private or party 
ends, and the evil which calls for reform is 
in the fact that offices are held as the re- 
wards of the suecess of a party, and the 
removal from them is a consequence of in. 
dependent action in relation toa party. It 
is this that makes the public offices the 
spoils of party and holds them as merc 
booty to be divided among the victors. It 
is this that converts the service into a sys- 
tem of bribes and penalties, and makes 
those who hold office mean and servile. 
But this rule of the Executive furnishes no 
remedy for this evil.” The remedy can only 
be found in rules which regulate the tenure 
of office and allow removal only “for 
cause.” 

It has been said that ‘‘the placemen 
nominate the congressmen and the con- 
gressmen the placemen ”; but this, like so 
many antithetic phrases, in the first clause 
especially, should be largely qualified, and 
the men out of place, to whom the uncer- 
tain tenure of office opens the prospect of 
reward, are always the more numerous, 
The nomination in a National Republican 
Convention has not in any instance been 
controlied by the officers of the civil serv- 
ice. If the attempt has been made to use 
the civil service thus, in any instance, it 
has only worked injury to those who have 
attempted it. 

The inquiry as to the condition of the 
service and the trial and failure of certain 
methods has broughtsome gain. There are 
not so many who advocatea system of exam- 
ination in various subjects of knowledge (as, 
for instance, grammar and historical dates, 
and the ‘‘ University Algebra’’) as a test of 
fitness for offices of administration. There 
are not so many who believe that the world 
is to be reformed by competitive examina- 
tions, or that they furnish the best method 
for ascertaining the qualifications of men 
for offices of administration. As to an ex- 
amination for advancement in the service, 
in the special knowledge required for its 
performance there can be no doubt. But 
the extent to which competitive examina- 
tions are conducted in the civil service of 
England jas led to distrust of them among 
its better critics and has long been the 
subject of ridicule with German political 
writers, 

The civil service may have been used to 
give place, in some instances, to idle men, 
and burdened with unnecessary officials; 
but it has not been filled with mere sine- 
cures, or with places created and main- 
tained for those who fill them, nor has it 
become a retreat for decayed officials,. to 
any such extent as the civil service of En- 


gland. 
The service, on the whole, and notwith- 


standing many defects, is efficient. It does 
its work well, and this is the first condition 
to be required of it. This is in the main 
true of the Post-oflice, of the Patent Office, 
of the Coast Survey, of the Weather Signal 
Office. They are certainly to be brought to 
a higher efficiency, with ampler organiza- 
tion and the constant adoption of new 
methods. But they will not suffer in com- 
parison with those of any other country, 
when the difficulties they contend with are 
fairly considered. The Customs service, 
limited to certain ports and places of en- 
try, is to a greater extent withdrawn from 
‘the knowledge of the whole people, and 





this may be said of certain departments of 
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the Interior; but the commendation of so 


severe a critic as the present Secretary and 
the fact that no radical changes have been 
made has created some reassurance in 
respect to them. Of 80,000 officers in the 
service, 35,000 are postmasters and more 
than a half of the whole number in some 
way connected with the postal service. 
When the rapid and unequal growth of our 
cities, and the vastness of our territory, and 
the disturbance occasioned by the recent 
war are considered, the efticiency of the 
service caunot be denied. It may be that 
in some cities there should be more prompt 
and frequent deliveries, and swift mail- 
trains may justify their large cost; but 
these will come in time. A city like New 
York, which, for instance, never has had 
the capacity to organize a good system of 
cabs, or, it may be, never has had the de- 
mand for it, may not complain of its postal 
facilities; and a recent charge of irregulari- 
ties at the New York office brought, as a 
result of investigation, the admission that 
no reform of the civil service could make 
the New York office better than it is. As 
for the character of the service, the report 
of Sixth Auditor McGrew, for the last fiscal 
year, announces: ‘‘The result is most sat- 
isfactory to postmasters and to the Depart- 
ment. The loss to the Post-office Depart- 
ment by defalcations of every description 
is less than one half of one per cent. of all 
amounts involved in settlements, which is 
more remarkable than the safest commer- 
cial business transacted, especially as it is, 
like it, in a measure, a credit business. 
The people will distrust their censors and 
be slow to change their methods when, on 
the whole, their work is so efficiently done. 
And the Post-office is the section of the 
civil service with which the people are 
brought iato the most direct contact. It 
was my fortune to reside in a remote 
district of a central state, where the post- 
man passed, in his day’s travel, six county 
offices. Often in the winter it was neces- 
sary for him to break the roads and travel 
was difficult; but he failed to regularly 
perform his work only twice in the year, 
when, in each instance, the trains on the 
great lines from New York were blocked 
with snow and their failure necessitated 
his delay. This is not an uncommon ex- 
perience. It may be regarded with disdain 
in any examination of the service by those 
who import the ponderous Blue Books of 
the English civil system, with their waste of 
blank paper and long catalogue of titles; 
but, on the whole, it was efficient service, 
and the people who control it will value it 
and study carefully the operation of changes 
which may affect it. 

The rules which are indespensable in the 
regulation of the civil service may be brief- 
ly given: 

(1.) The service must be efficient. It must 
do its work well. The system must be one 
which will reward energy and fidelity and 
be swift to rid itself of incompetence. No 
system, however excellent in the abstract, 
will avail which does not make this its first 
requisite. 

(2.) The service must conform to the 
spirit and character of the people. It must 
not in its methods be simply the copy of 
some exotic model. Then it will lack in 
strength and be regarded by the people as 
something novel or alien to them. 

(3.) It must involve stability and perma- 
nence in the tenure of office. The advanta- 
ges of experience and the economy of long 
tenures of office must be secured. There 
must be no removal except ‘‘for cause.” 
The evil to be guarded against is the 
change of the whole service with the 
changing success of political parties, who 
make the places of the civil service the 
object and reward of their contests. 

(4.) It must be a public service. Its 
methods must not be kept as the knowledge 
of a special class. It must not be a secret 
service; but must be open to the knowledge 
ef the whole people. The fact has been a 
subject of satire; but it is well that in any 
community there should be so Jarge a num- 
ber qualified to discharge its offices. Let 
us not disparage the number fitted to carry 
on the pést-offices, to collect the customs, 
and so on. ~ 

(5.) It must be a service representative of 


the whole people. It must not draw its 
officers from a single section. They must 
be distributed through the whole, in so far 
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as is consistent with their efficiency. This 
also brings them more nearly within the 
knowledge of the whole people. At a 
certain period before the war the offices, 
especially at Washington, were filled with 
a disproportionate number of men from the 
Southern states. The departments thus 
lacked the intimate knowledge they might 
have had of various sections. Recently a 
large proportion of the highest offices have 
been filled from the State of Ohio. This in 
some instances was in consequence of the 
personal knowledge and relations of the Ex- 
ecutive to thosefrom Ohio. But then those 
officers also, in* the filling of subordinate 
offices, had_also a personal knowledge and 
relations with men in Ohio, and so the evil 
perpetuates itself. In the first instance a 
sense of propriety, if there was no regard 
for the condition of the civil service itself, 
should have prevented this. Thus again a 
rule should forbid more than one person 
who is a member of the same family from 
holding office in the same department. 
This may in some individual instances in- 
volve the loss of excellent services to the 
department. But the people will not toler- 
ate the growth of an aristocratic line of 
civilians, nor that the acquaintance with 
the service shall become a subject of special 
knowledge, to be transmitted in the line of 
a certain family, nor that a family shall 
come to hold places in the public services 
as in some way their private possession. 
No form of nepotism will be allowed to 
take root in the civil service of the United 
States, although the rule which forbids it 
may be made the subject of grave satire by 
a school which is preoccupied with the 
imitation of the English service, and the 
civil service of the Republic may lack the 
repose and the attraction to the imagina- 
tion which attach to the service of other 
countries, 

(6.) The regulations of the service must 
be of such a characteras to develop and 
strengthen in the whole people the sense of 
responsibility for the service itself. They 
must not simply have the consciousness 
that it is their own service; but that they 
are responsible for its character and con- 
duct. There must, then, be in the service 
itself a sense of responsibility to the gov- 
ernment and to the political people. The 
civil service of an imperialism is unsur- 
passed in its external order. But it fails in 
critical periods. It has a sense of individ- 
ual responsibility to the imperator; or, 
rather, hein his individual action discharges 
all others from a direct responsibility. 
But the Republic will develop the con- 
scieusness of responsibility in all its mem- 
bers. Mr. Forbes, the most competent 
critic of the war in the East, represents 
the causes of the imperfect success of 
Russia, with her long preparation and vast 
armies, to be ‘‘ corruption, favoritism, and 
a deficient sense of responsibility among its 
officers all down the roll.” This is the 
characteristic of the Empire. The Repub- 
lic may meet crises in its experience for 
which it is unprepared; but it will work on 
and through them. The Republic will 
meet no Sedan. 

The present methods are not wholly 
compact of evil. The Congress is an hon- 
orable body and very near to the people. 
The suggestion of names by the members 
of Congress, the nomination by the Execu- 
tive, the confirmation by the Senate may 
not be the best, but it is not the worst 
method. The condition of the service 
offers no ground for alarmists. Mr. Cook, 
in his Boston Lectures, says we have now 
some 80,000 members of the civil service, 
with a population of some 40,000,000; and 
he asks what, then, will be our condition 
when the population has become 200,000, 
000. This has the fallacy of the old numer- 
ical argument. If this tree has produced 
so many apples of a certain quality when 
it bas twenty branches, what will be the 
condition when it has two hundred branches, 
and so on? 


The object to be aimed at, whose evil is 
clearly recognized, is the eradication of the 
spoils system, and its subordination of the 
service to private and party ends. And, 
apart from the rules which premote tbe 
ampler and more varied organizations of the 
civil service, the most necessary reform is 
that which secures a permanence of tenure 
on condition of good behavior, with its 
consequent efficiency, stability, and 
economy. 
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CAIRO. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 








Carro, the capital of Egypt and of the 


_Arab world, is also a cosmopolitan capital 


of Mohammedanism and the East, second 
in importance only to Constantinople. It 
is the precise counterpart of Paris, London, 
and New York, the cosmopolitan cities of 
Christendom and the West. It has a 
thoroughly Oriental character, though not 
so exclusively as Damascus; but, like Con. 
stantinople, witb a considerable infusion of 
European life and civilization. The great 
mass of its 400,000 inhabitants are Egyp- 
tian Arabs, and Mohammedans by faith. 
The rest are Copts (or Egyptian Christians), 
Turks (who are, of course, all Mohammed- 
ans), Bedouins (or Arabs of the desert), 
Jews, Italians, Greeks, French, German, 
English, and a few Americans, The last 
class occupy high positions in the army or 
spend the winter there for health and 
pleasure. 

The greatest charm of Cairo is the street- 
life. It is intensely interesting toa traveler 
from the West and makes an indelible im- 
pression. It is a moving panorama of all 
nationalities, creeds, languages, and cos. 
tumes, With a strong preponderance of the 
Oriental and semf-barbarous element. It 
is a perpetual carnival, which defies descrip 
tion. The boulevards of Paris, London 
Bridge, and New York Broadway cannot 
compare with it. You may enjoy this 
unique spectacle quietly sitting on the 
verandah of Shepheard’s Hotel; but still 
better in the old town, especially the 
Muskee. The streets are alive with gaudi- 
ly-dressed men and veiled women, water- 
carriers, peddlers of all kind of wares, 
braying donkeys, growling camels, barking 
dogs, horses and carriages—all jostling 
against each other in endless confusion. 
In Muskee the crowd is so dense that it 
seems impossible to get through, and the 
noise so loud that you cannot hear your 
own voice. A German called it a veritable 
Hillenscandal. Every carriage is preceded 
by one or more fleet runners, crying to clear 
the way. The men wear the red fez or 
turbaas of all colors, The green color marks 
a descendant of the Prophet or a pilgrim to 
Mecca. Mohammed’s banner was green, 
and, hence, to unfold “ the green banner 
of the Prophet” means to declarea religious 
war against the infidels. The women are 
veiled in white or black or blue, according 
to rank, the veil being fastened to a pin 
over the nose and leaving the dark eyes 
free to satisfy their curiosity. Many of 
the lower women carry naked babies on 
their shoulders. Not many years ago it 
would have been dangerous for a female to 
appear unveiled on the street; now you see 
plenty of Europeans in their usual dress. 
The old fanaticism of Islam bas been hope- 
lessly undermined under the liberal régime 
of the present Khedive. 

My first excursion was to the Citadel. 
It affords a commanding view of the city, 
the Valley of the Nile, the distant Pyra 
mids, the sands and hills of the desert be- 
yond. It is one of the finest pictures in the 
world and can never be forgotten. On this 
spot Mohammed Ali, by a treacherous mas- 
sacre, destroyed the power of the Mamelukes 
(1811), whose chiefs he had invited to a mil- 
itary parade. One only escaped death by 
a bold leap on horseback over the wall. 
Within the limits of the Citadel is the 
beautiful alabaster Mosque of Mohammed 
Ali, with the tomb of this great but unscru- 
pulous tyrant, who died in insanity (1849). 
It was completed in 1857. It is certainly 
one of the noblest structures of that kind, 
and, being new, it is exceptionally clean 
and elegant. The Mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
at the foot of the Citadel, completed in 
1359, is called ‘‘the splendid”; but neg- 
lected and in a state of decay, like many 
other temples of Islam. Opposite to it is 
the unfinished mosque of the mother of the 
Khedive. 

The Moslem architecture grew out of the 
round form of the tent, the habitation of 
the Bedouin, and combines with it the cu- 
pola of the Byzantine churches. The 
mosques are covered with carpets or rugs, 
fer kneeling and prostration, anda pulpit 
or reading-desk; but have no seats, no 
benches, no altar, no pictures, and betray 
the iconoclastic character of Mohammedan 
worship, which consists simply of prayers 
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and occasional preaching from the Koran. 
The Arab music is monotonous and dull. 

The Koran has no idea of an atone- 
ment, and, hence, no room for sacri- 
fice, except the commemoration of Ish- 
mael’s (Isaac’s) sacrifice by Abraham. 
Allah is, indeed, ‘all merciful” and for- 
gives sins; but arbitrarily and directly, 
without satisfaction of his justice. The 
devotions of the pious Mohammedan are 
impressive and put many Christians to 
shame. He says his prayers and goes 
through his bowings and _prostrations 
regularly and punctually five times a day, 
in the mosque, or at home, or on board a 
ship, or in the street, or wherever he may 
be, regardless of his surroundings, being 
alone with his God in the midst of the 
crowd, his face turned toward Mecca, his 
hands raised to Heaven, then laid on the 
lap, his knees bent, his forehead touching 
the ground. His usual prayer is the first 
Sura of the Koran, which serves him the 
same purpose as the Lord’s Prayer does the 
Christian, but bears no comparison to it in 
beauty and comprehensiveness. Sometimes 
a few other verses are added, and the nine- 
ty-nine beautiful names of Allah which 
form the Mohammedan rosary. There are 
three stated hours of prayer: four minutes 
after sunset, at nightfall, at daybreak or 
after sunrise, a little after noonday, and in 
the afternoon. The Prophet fixed the time 
of prayer a little after sunset and sunrise 
to avoid the appearance of sun and star- 
worship, which he had to contend with in 
Arabia. The mutzzin of the mosque an- 
nounces the time of prayer from the min- 
aret by chanting the ‘‘ Adan,” or call to 
prayer, in these or similar words: ‘‘ God is 
most great. I testify that there is no deity 
but God. I testify that Mohammed is 
God’s apostle. Come to prayer! Come to 
security! Prayer is better than sleeping. 
God is most great. There is no deity but 
God.” Besides prayer, the Koran enjoins 
fasting, almsgiving, and pilgrimage to 
Mecca at least once in a man’s life, as the 
chief exercises of piety. The power of the 
Mohammedan religion and the secret of its 
success lies in its intense monotheism. Its 
fundamental dogma is the ever-repeated 
‘There is no deity but Allah, and Moham- 
med is his apostle,’ (li iléha wl alld, wa Mu- 
hammeda reasit lw Udah). 

In entering a mosque, you may keep on 
your bat, but must take off your shoes, or 
cover them with socks or put on slippers, in 
commemoration of the divine command to 
Moses: ‘‘ Take the shoes from off thy feet, 
for the ground on which thou standest is 
holy.” Slippers or sandals of straw are 
always provided at the entrance of the 
mosques, and must be paid for. There are 
always half a dozen claimants for back- 
sheesh, 

Women are seldom seen in the mosques. 
The Koran does not command them to 
pray, and some Mohammedan philosophers 
doubt whether women have souls. Yet 
they are necessary for the sensual bliss of 
Paradise, where the humblest believer is 
allowed 80,000 slaves and 72 wives besides 
those he had in this life, if he chooses to 
keep them. 

Islam is a religion of men, while Chris- 
tianity has more followers among women. 
The one keeps woman in a state of slavery 
and ignorance; the other raises her to true 
dignity and equality with man. In nothing 
is the superiority of Western or Christian 
civilization over Mohammedanism so man- 
ifest as in the position of woman and in the 
home-life. Polygamy is a fruitful source 
of domestic and social misery. Every 
Mohammedan is allowed to have four wives, 
besides slave concubines, although most of 
them can only support one. Pashas and 
sultans may keep as many as they like. 
Mohammed was comparatively temperate, 
and had only fifteen regular wives. Many 
of his successors have surpassed Solomon 
in the extent of theirharems. He despised 
a throne and adiadem, and lived on dates 
and water, in a poor cottage, surreunded by 
the cottages of his wives. The Khedive of 
Egypt has sixty palaces. Mohammed and 
the savage sons of the desert, by a fanati- 
cal faith, extreme simplicity and temper- 
ance, and the power of the sword con- 
quered the fairest portions of the Old 
World, plundering, enslaving, destroying. 
The Mohammedans of the present day have 
to live at the mercy of Christian Europe. 





They have shamefully wasted their oppor- 
tunities and the time of reckoning has 
come. 

One of the most instructive sights to me 
was the old Moslem University, founded in 
975, in the Mosque El Azhar. It is the 
largest in the world and numbers over 10,- 
000 pupils and 320 professors, from all Mo- 
hammedan nations. Many, however, attend 
it to escape conscription to the army, which 
in Egypt and Turkey is feared more than 
death. It is the hot-bed of Mohammedan 
fanaticism. The Koran is the only text- 
book for grammar, logic, and philosophy, 
as well as theology. The University has 
the appearance of a huge Sunday-school. 
The students sit cross-legged on the floor, 
in small groups, reading or listening to 
the instruction of the teacher. There they 
also eat, and sleep on a blanket or straw 
mat. They support themselves, or are 
supported by the alms of the faithful. 
The professors receive no salary,and are 
supported by private instruction, copying 
books, and presents from rich scholars. 
There are no benches, no cbairs, no beds, no 
comforts of any kind. The simplicity and 
self-denial of this student-life issomething 
marvelous. Ourtheological students could 
not stand it a week. Attached to the 
Mosque is a chapel for 300 blind scholars. 
I visited the University twice, in company 
of Dr. Lansing, of Cairo, and Dr. Hogg, of 
Osiout, who familiarly conversed in Arabic; 
but some scholars looked rather suspicious. 
ly at us. We had first to get permission 
from the headquarters of the police, and to 
wait nearly an hour till the formalities 
were gone through. The head of police— 
formerly a Circassian slave—sat there in 
his dignity and politely treated us to a little 
cup of dark coffee and a cigarette, the 
usual mapifestation of Oriental hospitality. 
He wrote his orders not on the table or the 
divan, but on the knee, to the many ser 
vants who passed in and out. The Orient- 
als do everything the wrong way, according 
to our Western notions. They write from 
the right to the left; they eat with the fin- 
gers; they keep on the cover of the head 
and take off their shoes in the mosques and 
in their houses. 

In striking contrast to this Old University 
is the New University, founded by the 
Khedive and superintended by Mr. Door, 
the minister of public instruction, a very 
intelligent Swiss by birth. He gave me 
much information about the schools in 
Egypt and complained of the want of 
funds. Thenew University represents the 
modern system of secular education, without 
religion, and affords instruction in all 
modern languages; while in the Old Uni- 
versity the Koran and the Arabic are the 
exclusive object and organ of teaching. 
It numbers, however, only 300 pupils and 
is looked upon with suspicion by the 
genuine Moslems. Time will show 
whether the new civilization is able to 
conquer the old fanaticism. 

Near the New University is the library 
of the Khedive, founded in 1870.- It num- 
bers already over 25,000 volumes, mostly’ 
Arabic, Turkish, and French works. It is 
especially rich in old copies of the Koran 
(muséhif), collected from the various 
mosques of Cairo. They are of large size, 
written with the greatest skill and care, 
well bound, and present the finest specimens 
of Arab calligraphy, equal to the best medie- 
val manuscripts of the Bible. The student 
of the Koran and its commentators will 
scarcely find a more favorable opportunity 
than here. The obliging librarian, Dr. 
Spitta, is an excellent Arabic scholar, a 
pupil of Professor Fleischer, in Leipsic, 
and ason of the sweet German singer, the 
author of ‘‘ Psaltery and Harp.” A broth- 
er of his is a theologian and superintends 
the Tholuck stipend at Halle. 

No one interested in Egyptian history 
and antiquities wili fail to visit the Museum 
at Bulak, a suburb and harbor of Cairo, on 
the right bank of the Nile. Although of 
recent origin, it has already, by the inde- 
fatigable zeal of its founder and superin- 
tendent, Mariette Bey, become one of the 
richest collections of Egyptian antiquities 
and can favorably compare with the col- 
lections of Turin, Berlin, the Louvre, and 
the British Museum. The building is too 
small, and a larger one is in course of pre- 
paration, on the other side of the Nile. 
The original locality of all the articles is 
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known. A French catalogue, prepared by 
Mariette Bey, gives a full description. 
Among the most interesting curiosities are 
the wooden statue of a civil officer, of 
striking individuality, which contrasts 
favorably with the petrified stiffness of 
Egyptian art. Biblical scholars will be 
interested in a statue of Rameses II (the 
Pharaoh of Israel’s oppression), and the head 
of his son, Menephta (the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, who perished in the Red Sea). 
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PRELUDE.—YOUNG MEN IN POLITICS. 
SOMETIMES, in ancient Athens, previous to 
elections, the streets were swept with a vermil- 
lion-colored cord. In the assemblies which 
Demosthenes addressed at the Pnyx no im- 
portant law could be passed unless six thou- 
sands votes inits favor were deposited in the 
urns. To secure an audience of the necessary 
size, servants of the state were sent through 
the market-place with a rope chalked red ; and 
whoever received a stain on his toga, as that 
never-loitering line, stretched from side to side 
of the streets, passed along the crowded ways, 
was fined as an enemy of the state. Charles 
Sumner often affirmed that the citizen who neg- 
lects his political duties is a public enemy. 
A law of Pythagoras pronounced every free 
man infamous who in questions of public mo- 
ment did not take sides. Compulsory voting 
was the rule in old Athens, and one could al- 
most wish that it were in modern Athens. We 
should be imitating the Athenians if we were 
to double the poll-tax of all who can vote and 
do not. 

Athenian scholars, like President Seelye and 
President Chadbourne, are not lowering their 
dignity at all by endeavoring to teach us 
through their personal example the mission of 
the scholar in politics. [Applause.] They 
take no partisan stand, but simply a patriotic 
one. Assuredly terror would blanch the cheeks 
of political corruption if such examples could 
be followed as widely as they are already 
honored. Our fathers taught, and so have an 
hundred years of American history, that 
eternal vigilance, and not merely endless 
grumbling and sour grimace on the part of 
culture, is the price of liberty. How utterly 
has the mood of scholarly patriotism changed 
in the last fifty or eighty years! A citizen of 
Brooklyn, not lovg ago, said tome that he 
supposed that, of course, the mayorof Boston 
speaks Latin. Inthe old days we were jealous 
of our rights on these three hills. But now 
that a foreign-born population has taken an 
honored place at the ballot-box—a position 
from which we do not wish to drive them, at 
all—some of us are too lofty to ask any favors 
of them unless they first will ask favors of us 
by putting our namesin nomination. If the 
foreign-born vote, if ualf-educated suffrage, if 
that part of our population which Disraeli 
would say is unfit in many particulars for citi- 
zensbip, will ask our permission and come to 
us and burn sufficient incense, perbaps we can 
go down to the hustings and the ballot-box, 
and attend to our duties as American citizens, 
attracted thither by the smell of praise. 
[Laughter.] If culture cannot rule, then cul- 
ture will secede from politics. 

Class secession is hardly less dangerous than 
geographical secession. The withdrawal of 
the cultivated class from politics may ulti- 
mately work as much harm as the open seces- 
sion of our Carolinas and our Georgias from 
the Union. [Applause.] Class secession from 
politics is often actuated by much the same 
thoughts as those which governed the geo- 
graphical secession of states. We are nct 
believers in democracy. We desire to have 
our rights respected without defending them. 
We, as an educated and propertied class, are 
by and by, in a new organization of society in 
America, to have the privileges that belong of 
natural right to culture and wealth. There 
will be a new order of government brought 
into existence ultimately on this continent. 
Give America 200 people to the square mile, 
and count of heads and clack of tongues will - 
not keep life and property safe here. Democ- 
racy is failing. We will not be in at its death, 
We will wait till our great cities have suffered 
enough to put their interests in the hands of 
wealth and to insist on the property qualitica- 
tion for the franchise. Already the whisper of 
fleeced municipal taxpayers grows loud in 
many commercial circles that a stronger 
government is needed in America than ever 
the many can exercise over the mapy. 

For one, I believe the young men in the 
United States have, as a mass, given up even 
the unexpressed fear that we shall abandon 
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democracy. These feelings of some of the 
cultured, that new arrangements will be made, 
are not shared by the remnant of the gener- 
ation which preserved the Union. A large 
part of the young men of America who should 
now be entering on patriotic public careers are 
already in their graves. In this country, my 
generation, as [ often say, is a fragment. It 
is atattered remnant left over after battle. 
We have already laid down many lives, that 
men might have the right of franchise. We 
have done something forthe unification of this 
country. We are willing to do more. May 
the right arms of the young men of- America 
drop from their sockets, may their tongues 
cleave to the roofs of their mouths, if they 
ever forget that their brethren died not only 
for the unification, but for the purification of 
this nation [applause]; or if they ever fail to 
éndeavor in politics, in social life, in the pul- 
pit, on the platform, in the press, to sell their 
lives as dearly in the purification of America 
as their brethren have sold theirs in its unifi- 
eation! [Loud applause. ] 

I thank Providence that the young citizens’ 
political committees are acting as if they be- 
lieve that democracy must try out its own 
problems, and must purify the ballot-box to 
begin with. We have committees organized 
in this city in one of the parties, and I wish 
they were organized in both, to clarify regis- 
tration lists; to watch ballot-boxes ; to see to 
it that the press is prompted occasionally in 
“the proper direction ; and, above all, to inspirit 
public sentiment, by throwing the power of 
the parlor and the platform andthe pulpit at 
the right moments toward the just side, when 
make-weights are of commanding consequence 
in closely-contested elections. There are in 
this city no peculiar corruptions. Uudoubted- 
ly, Boston politics are better than those of 
New York or Chicago, on the whole; but that 
would not be saying anything greatly to our 
praise. [Laughter.] There are, however, in 
this city young men’s committees on the 
watch; and it turns out, as a practical results 
that an immigrant cannot be made a voter now 
unless he is personally present before the 
recording officers to take the oath and to sign 
the declaration that he becomes a citizen. 
There are young men’s committees on the 
watch ; and every ballot-box in this city will be 
managed according to law, if the young men 
havetheir way. And if they do not have their 
way, and the boxes are not thus managed, 
the young men, aided by persons older 
than they—wisdom with the aged, action 
with the young—mean to prosecute every 
ease of violation of law to conviction. 
{Applause.] There have been many shrewd 
arrangements made here, as_ elsewhere, 
for the violation of law at the ballot-boxes; 
but either these arrangements will be defeated 
or somebody will suffer if they are carried out. 

In one of the largest cities of the West an 
election committee announced, not long ago, 
that the day has gone by when it ean be ex- 
pected that the cultivated class in our great 
towns will take any active part in politics. A 
friend of mine, who was in a pulpit in that 
city, but who now, thank God, is a minister in 
New England, and who never preached 
politics in the pulpit, went down to the ballot- 
boxes of a corrupt ward and challenged votes 
on several different occasions, and did so all 
alone. The opposing party put thee or four 
roughs near him. Although they did not 
attack him physically, they filled the day 
with profanity and obscenity, and endeavored 
to drive away all decent men by their harpy 
clamor. The scholar held his place, threat- 
ened prosecution against lax officers behind 
the ballot-boxes, and the result was that a 
dark ward was illuminated, if not by noon, at 
least, by twilight, and many a wild beast of 
politics ran to his den. [Applause.] From 
that single example it became, in several 
wards of that city, the fashion for cultivated 
men to go down and challenge roughs at the 
polls. Englishmen like to do this. 

Jobn Bright says that he will not vote fora 
wider extension of the franchise in Great 
Britain than is in existence there, because po- 
litical absenteeism ruins a good cause every 
now andthen. If we could have political ab- 
senteeism throttled, one feels almost sure that 
this sea of unrest in which many of us swim, 
this feeling that the universal franchise of 
America is to ruin her, would subside at last. 
The secession of culture from primary political 
meetings and from the post of Argus at the bal_ 
lot-box is to be judged by its fruits. We are 
to assert our rights, or have none. We are to 
occupy our privileges, or find them, little by 
little, curtailed. The inactivity of the good is 
the opportunity of the bad. Even if you could 
do but little at the polls, you might do much 
at the primary meetings. Even if you could do 
little in the latter places, you might do much 
by inspiriting young men who have time for 
the work to attend to the patriotic duties of 
unmasking fraud. 

Lord Bacon affirms that the best materials for 
political prophecy are the unforced opinions of 
young men. In this commonwealth, when 
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Charles Sumner and Henry Wilson were begin- 
ning their career, the use of that Baconian 
method of forecast might have been profitable 
to both the timid friends and the haughty op- 
ponents of justreform. If the young men of 
America enforce the suffrage laws, they will 
have the sound part of the press of every po- 
litical party on their side. Let them use their 
opportunities resolutely, and politics—which 
are only a weather-vane—will show which way 
the wind biows. The American people ure 
Eolus’s cave. If, in the national sea, the polit- 
ical ship rots in calms or sails in the wrong 
direction, the fault is not as much with the 
pirates ‘on board as with Eolus, who might 
awaken hurricanes in his mountain and send 
them forth to make Mneas pray as he never did 
of old, when he had lately left Dido or when 
the jealous Juno shook the Trojan fleet. 
{Laughter.] 





LECTURE. 

Whom does Shakespeare make us admire? 
An author is what he causes us to love. Do 
we find ourselves retaining to the end our re- 
spect for Falstaff? Henry V, who had toyed 
with vice in Falstaff’s company, rejects the 
gray-haired lecher after becoming king. 

“The King to Faistaf'.—l know thee not, old man; 

fall to thy prayers. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester. 
I have long dreamed of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit swelled, so old and so profane; 
But, being awaked, I do despise my dream. 
Make less thy body hence and more thy g.ace. . . . 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jest. 
Presume not that Iam the thing I was: 
For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turned away my former self; 
So will I those that kept me company. 

- [banish theeon pain of death, 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 
Not to come near our person by ten mile.” 

—‘2 King Henry 1V,” act v, sc. 5. 

Although Falstaff is pictured in detail, 
Shakespeare plainly intends that we shall not 
permanently admire him. In the end he 
crushes even our animal regard for Sir John 
by making him die a loathsome death. ‘ Let 
thy blood be thy direction till thy death !”’ says 
Shakespeare. ‘‘ Then if she that lays thee out 
says thou art a fair corse, I’ll be sworn and 
sworn upon it she never’shrouded any but 
lazars.”"—(‘* Troi’us and Cressida,” act ii, sc. 
3.) Do we love Iago? Shakespeare pictures 
him, too, in great detail; but, on the whole, 
our feeling in his presence is that which comes 
to us when we look into a serpent’s eye. 

There are roysterers and feather-heads re- 
flected in the lower half of Shakespeare’s mir- 
ror; but if you will fathom your own experi- 
ence with this writer, you will find that it is 
not the lower, but the upper half of his far 
spread and astoundingly faithful glass that cap- 
tures you permanently. I am not advanced 
enough in life to understand Shakespeare, per- 
haps—it is said that no man under forty can 
read Shakespeare ; but, as I grow older, I am 
more and more attracted to the upper half or, I 
may say, tothe upper quarter of his mirror. He 
holds up the picturing glass to all that is ; and, 
undoubtedly, in a full representation of human 
nature, especially as it was forced on Shakes- 
peare’s attention in a roystering court and in 
the life of the London of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, there will be blotches in the lower 
half of the reflecting glass. But the final im- 
pression Shakespeare seems to make is that 
the upper half of the mirror was himself. He 
dwells in his advanced years more upon the 
Unseen, upon the moral law, upon the great 
characters of his tragedies, and less and less, 
except as a foil, upon the lower traits and the 
coarser in human nature. 

Indeed, if I were to select out of all Shake- 
speare’s characters the one person whom he 
most resembles, I should take Henry V. That 
soul was equipped for peace or war, for sport 
or earnest, for the light things of the day of 
harmless play or the stern things of loud-re- 
sounding contest, And he grew better, Henry 
V did, as he grew older. It is true he had 
been a companion of Falstaff; no doubt his 
youth had many things in it which he deserved 
to regret ; but he grows as bis years advance, 
avd when kingship comes to him he is a 
hero, one of the most full-orbed of all the 
characters delineated on Shakespeare's canvas. 
Hamlet? He was like Shakespeare in several 
very great things; but he did not love action. 
He was almost insanely dilatory in cases of the 
highest importance ; but Shakespeare had de- 
cision, as well as gentleness. A not unsuccess- 
ful practical activity, we know, filled a consid- 
erable part of his life. For the benefit of a 
softer and less strenuous age than his own, and 
almost as if the false standards of the school 
of Genialitat in literature were foreseen by 
him, he drew in Hamlet, I think, a balanced 
criticism of high intellectual power and subtle 
intensities of emotion not conjoined with 
sufficient executive capacity. 

Shakespeare knew better‘and better, as he 
grew older, what Kant affirmed in his last 
years—that the best melody of the harp never 
is obtained until the cords are stretched tight- 
ly and the plectrum with which the resonant 
wires are struck is made firm. Madame de 





Staél says of Schillerthat his muse was Con- 
science. His poetry has several of its high, 
crystalline fountain-springs in the hights of 
Kant’s philosophy. But even Schiller once 
complained that Kant’s system of ethics occa- 
sionally takes on the aspect of a repuisive, 
hard, imperative morality and is not attractive. 
Kant replied that the two objects of moral train- 
ing are to give ‘‘ hardihood’’ in the application 
of conscience to the motives, and ‘‘ gladness ”’ 
in prompt and full obedience to the moral sense. 
—‘* Metaphysics of Ethics,’ edition by Calder- 
wood. Hardihood! That is the stretching of 
the cord tautly in the harp. Hardihood! That 
is the firmness of the plectrum which smites 
the cord. Hardihood! That is the first object 
of moral training. Gladness is the second ; but 
that is only the music derived from the tightly- 
stretched cord and the firm plectrum. More 
and more, as Shakespeare grew older, he tight- 
ened the moral cords in the colossally wide 
harp of his nature, and the stretched cords he 
struck with firm plectra, and their far-resonant 
upper notes at last are harmonious with the 
deep bass of the Moral Law in the nature of 
things. That is Shakespeare. [Great applause.] 
Here is the last tone shed from Shakespeare’s 
harp within the hearing of this world: “I 
commend my soul into the hands of God, my 
creator; hoping and assuredly believing, 
through the only merits of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlast- 
ing.’’—Shakespeare’s Will, 

Undoubtedly he was an American in his 
youth. [Laughter.] He thought that good 
music could be produced by leaving the cords 
in delightfully uncertain positions. [Laugh- 
ter.] A firm plectrum! Why, no; it would 
not be liberal to make the plectrum solid! 
{Laugbter.] It would not be in harmony with 
advanced thought to tighten the cords! 
{Laughter.] Hardihood! Why, the very word 
is odious to luxurious liberalism! [Laughter. ] 
Hardthood! Schiller protests against Kant 
when he misunderstood him, not knowing that 
hardihood is the mother of gladness in the 
harp. 

Shakespeare in his youth, no doubt, married 
too early, and yet none too early [laughter] ; 
and to this keen, self-imposed curse he has 
himself again and again made allusion. I beg 
your pardon. You must meditate in secret 
over these stains of blood in Shakespeare’s 
writings. Do you remember that he says that 
on certain conditions Heaven will bless a mar- 
riage, and on certain other conditions will not? 
Perhaps Henry V did not perceive the kingship 
that was before him. Undoubtedly, Shake- 
speare, who was forgotten for a hundred years 
after his death, did not understand what king- 
ship was awaiting him. As Henry V strength- 
ened himself the moment he became king, so 
Shakespeare would have done if he could have 
seen in advance the enduring responsibilities 
of the regnancy which literature was providing 
for him. But, had he foreseen this, he could 
not have tightened more strenuously than he 
did one cord in his harp. 

If the fact, without the form of marriage, 
exists before 

** Allsanctimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be ministered, 

No sweet aspersion shall the Heavens let fall 

To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 

Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 

That you shall hate it both. Therefore, take heed 

As Hymen’s lamps shall light you.” 

— Tempest,” act iv, sc. 1. See “ Winter’s Tale,” 
act i, line 278, “ before her troth plight.” Also White's 
** Shakespeare,” Vol. I, pp. 29—36. 

Shakespeare did not know through how 
many hundreds of years these words would be 
read over his tomb in Stratford-on-Avon, and 
how many times they would recall the crime of 
awoman eight years older than he and his 
own infamy; but he would not have erased 
them could he have foreseen all. 

When men in our day strike the lower cords 
of their nature loosely; when we are taught 
by advanced materialists that we are not re- 
spons ble, whatever we do; when Hickel 
asseris that the will is never free; when a pro- 
fessor, posseesed of excellent literary capacity 
and reverenced throughout the civilized world 
as aleaderin physical science, stands up and 
maintains, as Tyndall did at Birmingham, late- 
ly, in so many words, that ‘“‘the robber, the 
ravisher, and the murderer offend because 
they cannot help offending,” then I like to 
look across that green shield, sir [turning to 
the Rev. Mr. Rainsford], called England, 
circled by the azure deep, and to remember 
that Birmingham and Stratford-on-Avon lie 
not far apart, as bosses on that buckler of the 
world’s good sense. Lord Bacon: said that he 
wished a science of the human passions could 
be elaborated. Gervinus, the best German 
commentator.n Shakespeare, affirmed that, if 
Bacon had turned to his neighbor William, he 
might have had such a science ; and that one, 
to-day, might be constructed from his works. 
Tyndall stands at Birmingham, and proclaims, 
as Hackel has taught, that the science of the 
human passions must include the assertion 
that the will is never free. Lord Bacon, I 
think, feels uneasy on his pedestal at such 
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science. Atany rate, Gervinus on the Rhine, 
in his tomb, whispers yet to civilization tbat 
William Shakespeare, Bacon’s contemporary, 
will teach us the true theory of the passions. 
When Tyndall utters at Birmingham his 
famous assertion that the robber, the ravisher, 
the murderer offend because they cannot help 
offending, I turn to this grave at Stratford-on- 
Avon—a grave honest, for we have seen the 
epitaph its occupant has put upon himself 
and how little he excused any of his own mis- 
deeds—and [ listen. I hear words, three hun- 
dred years old, indeed; but I recommend 
them, in spite of their antiquity, as a motto for 
Tyndall’s address : 


“This is the excellent foppery of the world 
that, when we are sick in fortune—often the 
surfeit of our own behavior—we make guilty 
of our disasters the sun, the moon, and stars ;”’ 
[laughter] ‘‘ as if we were villains by necessity.” 
{Laughter and applause.|] Professor Tyndall 
hearsthat at Birmingham? ‘* Fools by heaven- 
ly compulsion,’’ [laughter] ‘“‘ knaves, thieves, 
and teachers by spherical predominance ;” 
[laughter] ‘drunkards, liars, and adulterers 
by an enforced obedience of planetary influ- 
ence ;”’ [laughter] ‘‘and all that we are evil 
in, by a divine thrusting on.’”? Does Tyndall 
listen ? [Laughter.] ‘‘ Av admirable evasion 
of abominable men, to lay his goatish dispo- 
sition to the charge of a star! My nativity 
was under Ursa Major; sothat it follows, l am 
rough. Tut! I should have been that 1 am 
had the maidenliest stdr in the firmament 
twinkled on my birth.’ [Laughter and ap- 
plause. |—‘‘ King Lear,’’ act i, scene 2, 

But it is impossible to condense a tithe of 
what ought to be said concerning Shakes- 
peare’s views on Conscience into the hand’s 
breadth of time allowed me here. Let me 
read the leading questions to which he gives 
answers, although I cannot recite all the re- 
Plies. 

1. Whom does Shakespeare make us admire 

2. Whom does he make responsible for sin ? 

3. Does Shakespeare make the word ought 
heavier than any other syllable? 

4. Does Shakespeare teach that there is a 
God in Conscience ? 

5. Does he give Conscience a prophetic 
office ? 

6. Does Shakespeare make judicial blindness 
one of the inevitable penalties of the suppres- 
sion of light ? e 

7. May Conscience, according to Shakes- 
peare, make cowards of us all ? 

8. How, according to this poet, does Con- 
science color the external world ? 

9. Does Shakespeare admit that Conscience 
may cease to exist or to act in the incorrigibly 
evil? 

10. What, according to Shakespeare, are 
some of the physical effects of Conscience? 

11. Does he teach that Conscience may pro- 
duce despair ? 

12. Is Shakespeare supported in his conclu- 
sions by other poets? 

As one would touch the multiplex array of 
banks of organ keys at random to test the 
tones of some mighty instrument, so I opena 
copy of Shakespeare at random, with no par- 
tisan plea to make. What massive and over- 
awing tones are these first ores I happen to 
strike: 

“ In the great hand of God I stand.” 

Why? Because [ am following my Con- 

science in opposing a bloody tyrant. 
‘“*And thence 
Against the undivulged pretense I fight 


Of treasonous malice.” 
—‘* Macbeth,” act ii, sc. 3. 


But here is a contrasted tone, strangely deep: 


“Whatdolfear? Myself? There’s none else by. 
Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 
Is there a murderer here? No; yes; Lam; 
Then fly. What, from myself? Great reason 
why? 
Lest lrevenge. What! Myself upon myself? 
Alack! lLlove myself. Wherefore? For any good 
That I myself have done unto myself? 
Oh! no, alas! lLrather hate myself, 
For hateful deeds committed by myself.” 
— King Richard II,” act v, sc 3. 
“The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 
—** Measure for Measure,” act tii, sc. 1. 
“The dread of something after death 
- puzzles the will. 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 
—* Hamlet,” act iii, se. 1. 
“Conscience is a thousand swords.” 
—* King Richard IT1,” act v, 8c. 2. 


Strike the peaceful, cheering, mysteriously- 
commanding notes once more: 


“What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

—2 King Henry V1,” act tii. sc. 2. 
“ Be just and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” 
—* King Henry VIII,” act tii, sc. 2. 


* Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair, 





When the intent of bearing them is just.” 
—"* King Henry IV,” sc. 
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‘“*My wooing mind shall be expressed 
In russet yeas and honest Kersey noes.” 
—** Love’s Labor Lost,” act v, 8c. 2. 
“That which you speak is in your conscience 
washed.” 
— King Henry V,” act i, sc. 2. 
“What motive may 
Be stronger with thee than the name of wite? 
That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His honor. Oh! thine honor, Lewis; thine honor.”’ 
—‘* King John,” act iii, se. 1. 
“A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience.” 
—* Henry VIII,’ act iii, se. 2. 
Strike the contrasted notes again : 


* First Murderer.—So when he opens his purse to 
give us our reward, thy conscience flies out. 

** Second Murderer.—Let it go. There’s few or none 
will entertain it. 

* First Murderer.-- How if it come to thee again ? 

“Second Murderer.—V’ll not meddle with it. Itisa 
dangerous thing. It makesa manacoward. A man 
cannot steal, but it accuseth him; he cannot swear, 
butit checks him. ’Tisa blushing, shamefaced spirit 
that mutinies in a man’s bosom. It fills one full of 
obstacles; it made me once restore a purse of gold 
that I found; it beggars any man that keeps it ; it is 
turned out of all towns and cities for a dangerous 
thing. 

* First Murderer.--Zounds, it is even now at my 
elbow.’’—" King Richard ITT,” act 1, se. 4. 

““My conscience, hanging about the neck of my 
heart, says very wisely to me: ‘ Budge not.’ ‘ Budge, 
says the fiend. ‘Budge not,’ says my conscience.— 
‘* Merchant of Venice,” act 2, sc. 2. 

“TI, Imyself, sometimes, leaving the fear of God on 
the left hand and hiding mine honor in my necessity, 
am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch.--"* Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” act 2, sc. 2. 

* Put up thy sword, traitor, 

Who mak’st a show, but durst not strike, thy con- 

science 

Is so possessed with guilt. Come from thy ward, 

For I can here disarm thee with this stick 

And make thy weapon drop.” 

—‘ Tempest,” act 1, se. 2. 
“O Heaven! put in every honest hand a whip 

To lash the rascals naked through the world.” 

—* Othello,” act 4, se. 2. 
“The color of the king doth come and go 

Betwixt his purpose and his conscience, 

Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles set. 

His passion is so ripe it needs must break.”’ 

—* King John,” act 4, se. 2. 
‘*The grand conspirator, 

With clog of conscience and sour melancholy, 

Hath yielded up his body to the grave. . e 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labor, 

With Cain go wander through the shades of night.” 

—* King Richard IT,” act 5, se. 4. 
“The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul.” 
—** King Richard ITI,” act 1, se. 3. 


I open the book again, and hear Shakespeare 
answer the question whether blindness sent as 
a judgment results from the suppression of 
light. Lady Macbeth says: 


* The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts. unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose, por keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering min- 
isters, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on Nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
Tocry ‘Hold! hold!” 
—** Macbeth,” act 1, sc. 4. 
The prayer was answered. Never, since it 
was written in the Bhagvat Gheeta that ‘ re- 
peated sin impairs the judgment,” and that 
‘“*he whose judgment is impaired sins repeat- 
edly ’’; never, since the Spanish proverb was 
invented that ‘‘ Every man is the son of his 
own deeds,’’ has the law of judicial blindness 
been proclaimed with such sublimity as in this 
utterly unpartisan and secular passage. Mac- 
beth himself, under similar circumstances, 
Says : 
“Come, sealing night, 
Cancel and tear to pieces the great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens; and the 
crow 
Makes wings to the rooky wood.” 
—* Macheth,”’ act iii. sc. 2. 


A fiend in buman form in “ Titus Andronicus” 
has made evil his good: 


“ Lucius.—Set him breast-deep in earth and famish 
bim; 
There let bim stand and rave and cry for 
food.” 
* Aaron.—I am no baby, I, that with base prayers 
I should repent the evils Lhave done; 
Ten thousand worse than ever yet I did 
Would I perform if I might have my will. 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very soul.” 
— Titus Andronicus,” act v, sc. 3. 


Elsewhere Shakespeare affirms most definite- 
ly that it is a pervasive natural law that 


“When we in our viciousness grow hard 
(Ob! misery on’t!) the wise gods see our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments, make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we strut 
To our confusion.” 
—* Antony and Cleopatra,” act tii, sc. 13. 
Is there a God in conscience ? 


* Methinks in thee some blessed spirit doth speak 
His powerful sound within an organ weak.” 
—All’s Well that Ends Well,”’ act ii, sc. 1. 
‘Lhold you as athing ensky’d and sainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal spirit, 
And to be talked with in sincerity, 
As with « saint!” 
— Measure for Measure,” act é.sc. i. 


When Shakespeare is called onto paint de- 
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spair, he makes the elements themselves draw 
the picture. 


‘Oh! it is monstrous, monstrous! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it; 
Tne winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prospero. [t did bass my trespass.” 

—* Tempest,” act tii, sc. 3. 
You know Arthur was about to be murdered, 
and that Hubert was suspected of the murder; 
and when there is a confronting of that crime 
with the light of Conscience, Shakespeare 
makes one of his characters say : 
“ Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 


Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert.” 


Really, I beg pardon for reading this in 
Boston, and so near Indian Orchard. [{Laugh- 
ter. ] 

“Tf thou didst but consent 
To this most cruel act, do but despair ; 
And if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee; a rush will bea beam 
To hang thee on; or, would’st thou drown thyself, 
Put buta little waterina spoon, 
And it shall be as ail the ocean— 
Enough to stifle such a villain up.” 

—*' King John,” act iv, sc. 1. 


Tois serious observer represents ruin as 
possible to man: 


**Oh! she is fall’n 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again, 
And salt too little which may season give 
‘Lo her foul, tainted flesh.” 
—Much Ado About Nothing,” act iv, sc. 1. 





Shakespeare is nowhere a partisan. He lived 
between two conflicting currents—men that 
were sometimes called fanatics, but who bave 
founded New England (quite a piece of work 
in the world), and the rough, roystering circles 
of the court. Shakespeare was no fanatic ; but 
he was no roysterer. In few words he sums up 
--in a passage more terrific, probably, than any 
other in his dramas—the whole effect, mental 
and physical, of an upbraiding Conscience. 
How does this man, speaking to roysterers in 
his own audience and writing under the fear 
that he was to be called illiberal and sneered 
at for sympathizing with fanatics—bow does 
this man, to whom human nature lay open, 
draw the picture of a soul accusing itself ? 


“Macbeth.—One cried ‘God bless us!’ and * Amen!’ 
the other. 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘Amen’ 
When they did say ‘God bless us.’”’ 


What are the physical effects of an outraged 
moral sense? Shakespeare has answered : 


‘Lady Macbeth.—-Consider it ngt so deeply. 
**Macheth.—But wherefore could not I pronounce 
*Amen’? 
1 had most need of blessing, and‘ Amen’ 
Stuck in my throat. 
“Lady Macbeth.—Th¢ se deeds must not be thought 
After these ways. So, it will make us mad. 
*Macbeth.—_Methought I heard avoicecry: ‘Sleep 
no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep’—the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravel’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
“ Lady Macbeth.—W hat do youmean? 
*Macheth.—Still it cried, ‘Sleep no more!’ to all 
the house. 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and, therefore, Caw- 
dor 
Shallsleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 
“Lady Macbeth —Who was it that thus cried? 
Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength to think 
So brain-sickly of things. Go get some water 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must be there. Go carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 
“ Macbeth.—I’ll go no more. 
I am afraid to think what 1 have done ; 
Look on’t again I dare not. 
* Lady Macbeth.—Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures ; ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fearsa painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their guilt. 
“ (Exit. Knocking within. 
** Macbeth.—Whence is that knocking ? 
How is’t with me when every noise appals me? 
What handsare here? Ha! they pluck out my eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No: this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green onered.”’ 
—‘*Macheth,” act ti, scene 2, 

But, if Macbeth had read Professor Tyndall’s 
speech at Birmingham, undoubtedly advanced 
thought would have washed hisred right hand. 
(Laughter. } 

To summarize all that Shakespeare has said, 
therefore, take this opinion from Gervinus : 

“The deity in our bosoms Shakespeare has 
bestowed, with intentional distinctness, even 
upon his most abandoned villains, and that, 
too, when they deny it. To nourish this spark 
ang not to quench it is the loud sermon of all 
his’ works.’’ — Gervinus, ‘‘ Commentaries on 
Shakespeare,” p. 910. 

Do you say that, after all, Shakespeare was 
morbid on a few points? Well, if he was, 
Lord Byron was not. [Laughter.] We, there- 
fore, will take Byron as answer to our last 
question whether other poets sustain the 
prophet and philosopher of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Lord Byron had guilt of which he knew the 
extent, and which God has not suffered to be 
known to men at large, and I hope never will 
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suffer to be knowm But this poet, under- 
standing very well that the world was listen- 
ing and that on every sentence of his concern- 
ing, the moral sense and remorse a microscope 
would be placed age after age, does not hesitate 
to say: . 


“ Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through God’s silence. and o’er glory’s din; 
Whatever creed he taught or land he trod, 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God.” 
—BYRON, “ Island.” 

‘But at sixteen the conscience rarely gnaws 
So much as when we call our old debts in 
At sixty years, and draw the accounts of evil 
And find a deuced balance with the Devil.” 

—BYRON. 
Here are the most incisive words Byron ever 
wrote concerning Conscience: 


“The mind that broods o’er guilty woes 
om ¥ Is like the scorpion girt by fire, 
#43 In circle narrowing as it glows! 731 __ ai 
The flames around their captive close; 
Till inly scorched by thousand throes, 
And inly maddening in her ire, 
One and sole relief she knows, 
The sting she nourished for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang and cures all pain, 
She darts into her desperate brain. 
So do the dark in soul expire, 
Or live like scorpion girt by fire ; 
So writhes the mind remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for Heaven; 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death.” 
—BYRON, “ Giaour.” 
[Applause.] 





YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
BY THE REV. R. W. DALE. 
LECTURE IX. 


THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WorsHIP.—THE Liv- 
ING GOD.—ORIGINALITY.—THE PRESENCE OF 
CHRIST.—CONCLUSION. 


GENTLEMEN:—In this closing lecture I trust 
that you will allow me to speak on several 
topics, each of them of sufficient importance 
to claim an afternoon for itself. The time at 
my command has almost run out; but there are 
three or four subjects having no intimate and 
logical relation to each other, on which I 
should like to say something before I bid you 
farewell, 

First of all, I will speak of the Conduct of 
Public Worship. Before you have been very 
long in the ministry, I think it very likely that 
your public prayers will occasion you great 
perplexity and humiliation. Your courage 
will, perhaps, fail altogether, and you begin to 
ask whether your people wotld tolerate a lit- 
urgy. Thereis hardly a thoughtful minister 
of my own age, among my personal friends, 
who has not at times looked wistfully in that 
direction. Happily the traditions and instincts 
of our congregations have saved us from the 
mistake into which our weakness might have 
betrayed us. Reflection and experience have 
convinced me that it would be hardly possible 
to inflict a worse injury on the life and power 
of our churches than to permit free, extem- 
poraneous prayer to be excluded from our 
services or even to be relegated to an inferior 
position. We need not despair. We, too, 
have received the Holy Ghost. He did not 
forsake the Church when the great saints of 
former ages passed away; and if we rely on 
his inspiration, and devote to the substance, 
the spirit, and the form of this partof the sery- 
ice the thought and care which it ought to 
receive, our difficulties will soon be dimin- 
ished, and perhaps in time they will disappear 
altogether. 

The root of my own difficulties, and the 
root, as I think, of the difficulties of many of 
my friends, was a mistaken impression that 
extemporaneous prayer might include—in ad- 
dition to its own excellences—the characterie- 
tic excellences of a liturgy. But we must 
make our choice. In extemporaneous prayer, 
the flateliness, the majesty, the esthetic 
beauty of such a service as that of the Angli- 
can Episcopal Church, and the power which it 
derives from venerable associations, are im- 
possible. We must be content with simplicity, 
directness, pathos, reverence, fervor; and, if 
we are less vividly conscious than those who 
use a liturgy that we are walking in the foot- 
steps of the saints of other centuries, we may 
find compensation in a closer and more direct 
relation to the actual life of the men, women, and 
children who are waiting with ourselves for 
the mercy and help and pity of God. We lose 
less than we may gain. 

But we shall gain nothing and lose every- 
thing if we do not remember the true purpose 
for which prayers are offered. They are not 
intended to afford a special form of gratifica- 
tion to men of taste, who feel no awe in the 
presence of God’s greatness, no distress at the 
remembrance of their sin, no strong desire for 
forgiveness and for strength to livea holy life, 
no deep sympathy with the sorrows and perils 
of mankind. They are intended to express to 
God the trouble and fear and trust of hearts 
which have learnt that their only hope for 
themselves and for all men isin Him, and to 
obtain from God those blessings which He,has 





promised to bestow. Prayers are not works of 
art; they are great spiritual acts. 

In the earlier years of your ministry most of 
you will, I think, find it wise to make definite 
preparation for your prayers, as well as for your 
sermons. Iam not sure that even those of us 
who have been in the ministry longest have 
any right to neglect that preparation. 

A great part of the material for our prayers 
we may derive from God’s thoughts about our- 
selves, and the people with whom we have to 
pray. God’s idea of our life, the idea which 
He wants us to fulfill, is the law of our conduct; 
and we may be certain that God wants to give 
us the light and strength we need to keep this 
law. Ifthe moral and spiritual perfection for 
which we are longing is nothing more than a 
dream of our own, then our confidence in 
God’s willingness to help us is not likely to 
be very firm. We may trust God when we ask 
Him for power to obey a law which we accept 
from Him; we have no right to be sure that 
He will enable us to obey a law which we have 
constructed for ourselves. The love of God, as 
well as His law—if His law and His love can 
be separated—wil! also suggest materials for 
prayer. The love of God found its supreme 
expression in the incarnation and the death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; but the promises of 
Christ, the large hopes of prophets, psalmists, 
and apostles, the consolation which God has 
given in times of trouble to those who have 
trusted in Him, the defense which He has 
given in times of danger, the victories which 
He has given over strong temptation, the light 
in hours of perplexity and darkness, also illus- 
trate the wealth of the Divine goodness and 
teach us what we may pray for. There is no 
hight of joy, no depth of peace, no intimacy 
of communion with himself which God does 
not desire to make ours. When we ask for 
them, we may not consciously receive them at 


“once; but it does not follow that He has re- 


fused to answer us. A child who wants to go 
home is answered as soon as his father’s con- 
sent is put on the wires; but, ifthe child is sev- 
eral thousand miles away, it may be weeks 
and even months before he finds himself under 
his father’s roof. And, perhaps, after the 
consent has been given, he may shrink from 
the long journey over sea and land: his home- 
sickness may pass off; he may prefer to stay 
where he is; and so his father’s arrangements 
for his return may come to nothing. It some- 
times happens so with us. We ask God for 
great blessings; but when He answers us, and 
the path which leads to the blessings lies open 
before us, we have ceased to care for them, 
and we refuse to take a single step to reach 
them, or soon after we have started we grow 
weary and turn back, and then we wonder 
that our prayers are not answered. 

We may derive materials for prayer from the 
lives of our congregations—materials of inex- 
haustible variety. There is always sin to be 
confessed, sorrow which God alone can soothe 
and comfort, weakness that needs divine sup- 
port; and there is always happiness for which 
we should offer thanksgiving. But we must 
be very indolent or else we must be cursed 
with a dull and unsympathetic nature if we 
are satisfied with a vague and general remem- 
brance of the sin, the sorrow, the weakness, 
the joy which cloud or brighten the lives of 
our people. In our preparation for our public 
prayers, we should think of the people one by 
one. and make all their trouble and all their 
gladness ourown. There are the children— 
children whose faces are pale from recent sick- 
ness or accident, or whose health is never ro- 
bust and whose epirits are never high; chil- 
dren that are strong and healthy, with pure 
blood in their veins, with sound limbs, and 
who are always as happy as birds in summer- 
time; children that are wretched because they 
have no kindness at home; children that want 
to do well, but who have inherited from their 
parents a temperament which makes it hard 
for them to be gentle, obedient, industrious, 
courageovs, and kindly: and children to whom 
with the ealiest dawn of reason there came a 
purer light from the presence of God and to 
whom it seems natural and easy to be good. 


We should think of the young men and 
women, with their ardor, their ambition, their 
vanity; their dreams of the joy and glory 
which the hastening years are to bring them; 
their generous impulses; the inconstancy in 
right doing which troubles and perplexe them ; 
the disappointments whick have already em- 
bittered the hearts of some and made them 
imagine that for them life has no gladness left; 
the conscivusness of guilt which already ran- 
kles in the hearts of others; the frivolity, the 
selfishness of which some are the early vic- 
tims; the hard fight which some are carrying 
on with temptations, which are conquered but 
not crushed; the doubts which are assaulting 
the faith of others; the bright heaven of happi- 
ness in which some are living—happiness which 
comes from the complete satisfaction of the 
strongest human affections; the still brighter 
heaven which is shining around others, wha 
are already living in the‘light of God, 
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The enumeration, if I attempted to go 
through with it, would occupy hours. We 
have to think of aged people who have out- 
lived their generation and whose strength is 
gradually decaying, in lonely and desolate 
houses, uncheered by the presence of living 
affection and saddened by the memories of 
the dead. We have to think of the men and 
women whose children are growing up about 
them and on whom the cares of life are rest- 
ing heavily. We have to think of places 
which are vacant in some seats, because a boy 
is at college, or has gone to sea, or has just 
entered a house of business in a distant city, 
or because a girl has been sent away to recover 
health under some kindlier sky. There are 
other places vacant for other reasons. Those 
who once filled them have forsaken and for- 
gotten the God of their fathers. We have to 
think of families in the congregation whose 
fortunes have been ruined; and of orpbans and 
widows; and of the young bride whose orange 
flowers have hardly faded; and of the young 
mother whose heart is filled, all church time, 
with happy thoughts about her first-born at 
home. 

There are the impenitent of all ages; and 
there are those whose consciences have been 
recently struggling to assert the authority of 
God, and whose hearts have been recently 
touched by the love of Christ, but who have 
not vet fully committed themselves to Christ’s 
service; and there are those who are thrilling 
with the unutterable joy of their first access to 
God; and there are some, perhaps, who are 
becoming weary of the great endeavor to keep 
God’s commandments perfectly, and who are 
drifting back to a life of religious indifference. 

There is the work of the Church to pray for. 
And we should not think of the work us 
though it were done by a great machine. We 
should remember the living men and women 
who are doing it—some of them glowing with 
the heat of early enthusiasm; some of them 
beginning to be disheartened, because success 
does not come as soon as they boped it would; 
some of them with the firm and settled habits 
of labor, which have been formed by many 
years of loyal and faithful endeavor to serve 
Christ. There are neighboring churches to 
pray for; there are missions at home and 
abroad, among Pagans, ameng Mohainmedans, 
among the adherents of corrupt churches. 
The intellectual life of the nation and its 
social and political condition will also sugyest 
materials for prayer. You pray for your Pres- 
ident, and for the political men at Washington, 
and for the governors and political authorities 
of your separate states; but you should aiso 
prsy for your schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses, and for your judges and magistrates. 
Sometimes, surely, you should remember the 
crimivals in your gaols and the criminals at 
large, and the compassionate aud noble labors 
of the good men and women that are trying to 
reform them. Gentlemen, I believe in free 
prayer. You will believe in it, too, if your 
hearts are open to all the sorrow aud gladness, 
weakness and strength, conflict and hope, 
glory and shame of the lives of men, and if 
you have a large faith in the love of God. 

In addition to preparing the substance of 
your prayers it is legitimate, and some of you 
may find it necessary, to think of their form. 
You may collect passages from the Psalms, the 
Prophets, and the Epistles, which, in loftier 
words than you can command, express adora- 
tion of God’s majesty and holiness and glory. 
You may arrange the order in which you will 
use “‘ exceeding great and precious promises,”’ 
You may occasionally prepare the language, as 
well as the substance, of special petition, con- 
fessions, and thankgivings. Above all, you 
will remember that unless your own spirit is 
disciplined for communion with God all other 
preparation will be of no avail. 

In England, after all that has been written 
on congregational singing, during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, I doubt whether 
we even now appreciate the importance of 
psalmody in relation to the spiritual life and 
temper of the Church; and in psalmody [ in- 
clude both hymns and the music to which they 
are sung. Some one said ‘‘ Let me write the 
songs of a nation, andI donot care who makes 
the laws’’; and I should be inclined to say: 
‘* Let me write the hymns and the music of the 
Church, and I care very little who writes the 
theology.” 

Heresy and Orthodoxy alike have in past 
ages discovered and used the power of sacred 
song. Arius, thougha keen and acute contro- 
versialist, did not rely on his logic alone for 
the spread of his doctrine on the person of 
Christ; but wrote songs for sailors, millers, 
and pilgrims. Chrysostom, when Bishop of 
Constantinople, saw the crowds of people that 
were gathered at night and early dawn, in port- 
icoes and in the open air, to sing the hymns of 
the Arians and to listen to them, and, instead 
of relying simply on his eloquence, although 
he was the most eloquent of preachers, he de- 
veloped the psalmody of his own church, 
Bardesanes, the Gnostic, composed hymns and 
had tnem arranged to popular melodies, in or- 
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der to propagate Gnosti@tsm. Ephraem Syrus 
fought the heresy, like a wise man, by writing 
hymns himself and encouraging the faithful 
to sing them. Even Augustine wrote an elab- 
orate bymn to fortify his people against the 
Donatists. In later times the doctrines of the 
Lollards and the doctrines of the Reformers 
were propagated by popular singing. De- 
scending later still, Charles Wesley’s hymns 
and the animating melodies which were the 
delight of the early Methodists did as much 
for the triumphs of Methodism as John Wes- 
ley’s sermons. And the sacred songs which 
Mr. Sankey taught us to sing were hardly less 
important in promoting the recent revivals of 
religious earnestness in many parts of England 
than Mr. Moody’s preaching. 

I have heard that there are many congrega- 
tions in America where nearly the whole of the 
singing is left to the cboir. There is only one 
hymn—so I have been told—which the people 
are expected to sing. It would be impertinent 
in a stranger to criticise your ecclesiastical 
customs, and perbaps the information which I 
have received is incorrect; but, if any such 
custom began to show itself in England, I 
should be dismayed. There is, indeed, no 
conceivable reason why people should not 
worsbip with all their hearts while they are 
listening to an anthem sung by a choir as 
well as when they are listening to a prayer 
offered by a minister. Some of the loftier and 
some of the more pathetic musical expressions 
of religious thought and feeling are beyond the 
reaeh of ordinary congregations. They must 
be entrusted to cultivated voices, trained to 
sing together. Nor can I see why those who 
listen in peace to a solitary voice from the 
pulpit should be shocked and scandalized if 
sometimes they hear only a solitary voice from 
the choir. If the singing is for mere display, 
we ought to recoil from it, just as we ought to 
recoil from preaching which is for mere dis- 
play. If the singing is devout, whether it is a 
quartet or a solo, it may be a beautiful and 
noble part of Christian worship. 

But the congregations that always leave the 
singing to the choir, and vever sing at all, or 
that sing very rarely, or that sing languidly 
and without any vigor and heartiness, do not 
kvow what they miss. In nearly all great 
revivals of religion the common people them- 
selyes have been inspired with a passion for 
singing. They have sung their cried. It 
seemed the freest and most natural way of 
declaring their triumphant belief in great 
Christian truths—forgoiten or denied in pre- 
vious times of spiritual depression, and now 
restored to their rightful piace in the thought 
and life of the Church. Song has expressed 
and intensified. to enthusiasm their new 
faith, their new joy, their new  deter- 
mination to do the will of God. Song 
has consoled them in their sorrows and 
sustained their courage in the presence of 
danger, Whena great assembly—in a church 
or on the hill-side—has united in a mourn‘ul 
confession of sin, or a pathetic appeal to the 
divine mercy, Or in exultant thanksgiving for 
salvation, there has been created in a thou- 
sand hearts that vivid consciousness of sharing 
a common spiritual life which gives new 
eveigy to religious faith and new depth to 
religious emotion. When we find each other, 
we are in the right way to find God. Some- 
times, no doubt, when listening to a solitary 
singer—as when listening to a solitary speaker 
—a whole congregation may become conscious 
of sharing a common fear, a common sorrow, 
ac mmon hope, a common trust, a common 


joy; but this consciousness of a universal 


sympathy is far more certainly and far more 
strongly developed when the common emotion 
gives pathos and tenderness, vehemence and 
energy to the great wave of song which every 
voice, the rudest as well as the most culti- 
vated, assist to swell. This, I believe, ex- 
plains in part the power which psalmody exerts 
over the religious life; and I think that the ex- 
planation is contirmed by the fact that it is the 
songs which people have sung with — others 
which they delight to sing alone. While they 
sing, they recover in some measure the con- 
sciousness of followship with other Ciristian 
souls, 

Bilieving that popular psalmody is to be 
valued not for its mere wsthetic effect, but 
as a meais of developing and realizing the 
communion of saints, I think that you should 
try to get good congregational singing. And 
by good congregational sioging I mean singing 
which answersthe purpose for which we wish 
the people to sing. The singing ought to be 
free from the faults which will make it intoler- 
able to persons of cultivated musical taste; bat 
it ought not to be of a kind in which only per- 
sons of cultivated musical taste can join, An 
ordinary congregation may sing in good time 
and with considerable expression tunes in which 
the rhythm is well marked, tunes which havea 
real melody in them and in which the melody 
is not too difficult. These are the tunes with 
which we ought to be satisfied. To sing even 
these as they ought to be sung, most congre- 
gations will require some instruction, Judg- 





ing, indeed, from the manner in which Mr. 
Sankey’s songs were suddenly caught up by 
immense congregations in England, there are 
some melodies which as soon as they are 
heard people who never sang before caunot 
help singing. The pentecostal “gift of 
tongues” seemed to have come again in a new 
form, It was a‘ gift of song.” But the won- 
ders of Pentecost are not te be expected in 
ordinary times, and perhaps even the most 
beautifulof the melodies which Mr. Sankey 
has collected or composed for great revival 
services are not all that the Church requires 
for its ordinary worship. Instruction in sing- 
ing will be necessary, if your congregation is 
to sing well, 

In novels, from which we Englishmen learn 
most of what we kaow about your American 
country life, and in some popular American 
biographics, [remember to have seen the “ sing- 
ing-school’’ mentioned very frequently, and ina 
manner which suggested that the “‘singing- 
school” is one of the most popular American 
institutions; but I do not remember to have 
heard of its existence in your larger cities. 
Perhaps this is because the people in your cities 
have less time on their hands than the people 
in country places, or bccause there are more 
exciting amusements aceessible to them, 
Whatever the reasons may be, those of you who 
may become city pastors should encourage 
your congregations to Jearn to sing well 
enough to sing in chureb on Sunday. If 
wusical cultivation is generally diffused, an 
occasional meeting of the congregation tor 
“* practice” is all that will be necessary; but 
if the people know nothing of music, you 
should try to arrange for a congregational 
singing-class. In Evgland, when large masses 
of our population did not know how to read, 
the churches said that every mav, woman, and 
child in a Christian country cught to be able 
to read the bible, and established schools to 
teach reading. If people do not know how to 
sivg, I thick that tue churches should s y that 
every man, »omav, and child in a Christian 
congregation ought to be able to sing hymns, 
and should establi-h classes to teach singing. 

The minister should take care that the tunes 
which are selected for the hymns are tunes 
which the people will be able to sing, and, 
what is equally important, tunes which the 
people will like to sing. I have beard com- 
plaints in Evglaud that organists and leaders 
of choirs are a touchy, sensitive race, im- 
patient of ministerial interference, more 
anxious to display their own powers than to 
assist unmusical people to sing their best: 
but I have never had the kind of experience 
whieh seems to have troubled some of my 
ministerial brethren. I cannot pretend to any 
scientific knowledge of music; but I have 
always held myself responsible for the whole 
service, and my responsibility has been frank- 
ly and cordially recognized by the gentlemen 
who have superintended the musical arrange- 
ments of the church. 

Very much mischief might be averted if, in 
the selection of the organist and the choir- 
master, churches remembered that the spirit 
of the man who has charge of the music 
is, at least, as important as his musical skill. 
If your only auxiety is to appoint a very fine 
player, the chances are that, when you have pa- 
pointed him, Ais only anxiety will be to show 
how finely he can play ; and if, in appointing a 
choir-master, you think of nothing except his 
musical taste and bis skill ia selecting and con- 
ducting a choir, you have noright to be sur- 
prised if he justifies your appointment by 
thinking of nothing but his choir and the 
artistic excellence of their singing. 

The choice of hymns will, of course, be 
absolutely in your own hands. Some micisters 
act on the principle that a service should be a 
p«rfect unity, and their hymns are as far as 
possible in the same tone as their sermons. 
I venture to think that this principle is a false 
one, and that, speaking generally and leaving 
special occasions to be governed by a special 
rule, the bymns should be complementary to 
the sermon, bothin subject and in feeling. It 
is unwise to keep the minds and hearts of the 
people under a monotonous strain for an hour 
and a half, They become weary, and it is a 
relief to them when the service closes. There 
are great varieties of mood, of external con- 
dition, and of spiritual intrest to the congre- 
gation, which we ought to try to recognize. 
While there sbould be no abrupt and violent 
transition from one part of the service to the 
part which follows it, E think there should be 
movement and change. When I am at home, 
if the sermon is hard and logical, I jie 
to haye two or three hymns throbbing with 
emotion; if the sermon is predomicantly 
ethical, I look for hymns which give free play 
to lofty spiritual thought and desire; If the 
sermon is meant for light-hearted, happy peo- 
ple, who are in the full vigor ef their strength, 
1 generally take care that there is, at least, one 
hymn for the weary ard the sorrowiul. Even 
the hymn immediately before the sermon should, 
I think, be in harmony, rather than in unison, 
with it. Nothing can be a better preparation 
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for a sermon on the mercy of God than a lofty 
bymn of worship, celebrating the glory of bis 
holiness ; and, on the othcr hand, a hymn on 
the infinite love of God is an admirable preper- 
ation for a sermon on his inflexible 1ighteous- 
ness. Even whenabymn is sung immediate- 
ly alter the sermon, it is not always wise to 
meke it a direct continuation of the sermon 
itself. If we have been preaching on the 
divine majesty, the people will sometimes put 
their whole heart most easily into a hymn on 
the divive pity and goodness; and after a ser- 
mon on the future triumphs of the Kingdom 
of Christ we shall sometimes do well to ask 
them to sing a bymnin which they consecrate 
themselves to present Christian work, 

It is one of the infelicities of a minister when, 
preaching away from home, that be often finds 
all the hymns selected for him when he goes 
into the vestry on Sunday morning. But even 
when he is at home he is sometimes in a 
difficulty, The hymn-book may have very few 
good byans init. I have no intimate knowl- 
edge of the hymn-bouks in common use by the 
American churches ; but if, after giving » fair 
tiial to the book which you find in your church 
when you are elected to the pasturate, yeu dis- 
cover that it is a bad one, you should try by 
genile means to induce the people to make a 
change. IL know a book in which large num- 
bers of the bymns are so coilly that, if you were 
to put a thermometer into it, the mercury 
would sink many degrees belcw zero. Cold 
hymns—no matter what fire there may be in 
the preaching—will encourage a cold and 
heartless religion; and weak, sentimental 
hymns will encourage a weak, sentimental 
religion.. On the otber hand, hymns full of 
generous trust, of ardent, reverential love, of 
manly vigor, of thanksgiving, of hope, of joy 
will train the people to a noble, masculine, and 
impass'oned piety. 

If you can get it, baye a book large enough 
to give ample variety of choice. Ina collection 
containing only three or four hundred 
hymous ministers and churches are “ cribb’d, 
cabin’d, and contin’d.”’ “ But alarge book is 
very heavy.’’ Yes, four or five ounces heavier 
thun a small one; and shall we impoverish the 
worship of the Church for the sake of haying 
four or five ounces less to carry from home to 
church and back again, or for the sake of hav- 
ing four or five ounces less to hold in our 
hands when we standup tosing? ‘‘ Buta large 
book is expensive.’’ Well, suppose it costs 
forty or tifty cents more than a small one. A 
hymn-book will last at least ten years, and the 
difference of the cost will be four or five cents 
ayear. Is the difference of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the harm inflicted on the very 
life of the C.urch by the use of a book in 
which you look in vain for the bymns which 
«xpress some of the most vivid thoughts and 
some of the strongest emotions wiih wiich the 
Church is inspired? In England some cou- 
greyations which do not hesitate to spend tive 
or six thousand dollars in decorating their 
church grudge a thousaud for a new hymn- 
book. I would far rather preach in a mean, 
ugly building than use a poor collection of 
hymns. ‘‘But no congregation ever uses more 
than three or four hundred hymns, even if the 
hymn-book contains a thousand.’’ I doubt it, 
unless the other six or seven hundred are not 
worth singing. But, even if it were so, we 
should remember that no two congregations 
w.ll sing the same three or four bundred hymns, 
even if they use the same book, WhatI ask 
for is veriety of choice. 

We should save hymns enough to enable the 
people to express in sacred song ali the moods 
and experiences of their changing life. It is 
my impression that some ministers have not 
discovered how wonderfully hymns mey con- 
secrate the common thoughts aud common 
feelings of the people. When they come to 
church on a bright spring morning, a hymn 
may tranefigure and exalt the physical and 
wsthetic delight with which they welcome the 
returning life of Nature. 

“Tne glory of the Spring, how sweet 
The new-born iife, how glad! 
What joy the happy earth to greet, 


In new, bright raiment clad. 
* * * * * * 


“ Divine Renewer! Thee I bless, 
I greet Thy going forth; 
1 love Thee in the loveliness 
Of Thy renewéd earch. 


* But Oh! these wonders of Thy grace 
These nobler works of Thine, 
These marvels sweeter far to trace, 
These new-births more divine. 
* * * * * * 


“ Creator Spirit, work in me 
These wonders sweet of Thine! 
Divine Renewer, graciously 
Renew this heart of mine.”—T, H. GFLL. 


And when 


** Summer suns are glowing 
Over land and sea, 
Happy light is flowing 
Bountiful and free,” 


itis a good thiag for the congregation to rise 
from the visible splendor, and to exult that 


** God’s free mercy streameth 
Over all the world, 
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And his banner gleameth 
Everywhere unfurled. 

Broad and deep and glorious 
As the heaven above 

Shines in might victorious 
His eternal love.”- 

When farmers come to church through a 
kind’y rain that is falling, after along drought, 
why should we be satisfied with a sentence of 
thanksgiving in the prayer? Let them sing 

“ The river of God 
The pastures hath bless'd, 


The dry, wither’d sod 
In greenness is dress’d 


“ And every fold 
Shall teem with its sheep, 
With harvests of gold 
The fields shall be deep; 


* The vales shall rejoice 

With laughter and song, 
And man’s grateful voice 

The music prolong.”—A, L. P. 

And when in some village ov the coast of 
Maine, or Massechusetts, or Rhode Island a 
congregation is gathered on a stormy winter 
afternoon, and there are many bearts filled 
with anxiety about husbands, brothers, sons, 
wh» are likely to have a rough and perbaps a 
dangerous vigbt on the Atlantic, with what a 
dep h of feeling will they sing 

* Eternal Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidst the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep, 

Oh! hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea."-~W, WHITING, 

Sometimes our bymns should take a wider 
range. The Jewish psalms are full of thanks- 
givings to God for his great goodness to the 
Jewish nation, for the pleasant country which 
be had given them, for the deliverances which 
he had wrought for them in hours of national 
peril. They recall the memory of the great 
men he had raised up among them—‘ Moses 
his servant, and Aaron whom ke had chosen’’; 
Samuel the prophet, and Dayid the king. There 
are lamentations over public calamities and 
vehement appeals to the divine pity. Is there 
any reason why the American people should 
not pratse God for his goodness to themselves ? 
This vast continent, stretching from tbe 
Atlantic to the Pacific, is it not the land which 
God gave to your fathers ? The skies that bend 
over you in Connecticut and Ohio, are they not 
bright with the same sun that shone in the old 
days on the fields of Bethlehem, when David 
watched his father’s sheep? Is there any 
reason why you should not translate into new 
forms the ancient strain of the Psalmist : “* The 
heavens are thine, the earth also is thine; as 
for the world and the fullness thereof, thou 
hast created them’? ‘“‘Tabor and Hermon,” 
sang the Psalmist, ‘‘ sball rejoice in thy name,” 
and have the mountains of this New World 
no songs of praise for Him? Have they for- 
gotten the God by whose strength their eternal 
foundations were laid? or do tuey seem to be 
silent only because the ears which ought to 
catch their music are heavy and dull? 

Has God wrought no deliverantes for you and 
for your fathers? Has he not brought you 
through great sufferings and great dangers? 
Can you not say, like the ancient saints: ‘‘ We 
went through fire and through water; but thou 
broughtest us out into a wealthy place’? Has 
he not taught your hands to war and your 
fingers to fight? In times of fear and sore 
perplexity, has he not sent you men of noble 
courage and great sagacity and stainless devo- 
tion to the public good? Why should you not 
sing of the mercy of God which has followed 
this majestic confederation of states all the 
days of its life, and confess that it is to God 
that you owe all your greatness and wealth and 
power ? 

The history of the Jews is our history. Our 
religious life still receives strength and guid- 
arce from the faith of Abraham, tbe troubles 
of Jacob, fhe exodus from Egypt, and the 
wanderings in the wilderness. I cau, there- 
fore, sing with all my heart about the national 
blessings which God bestowed upon the Jewish 
race three thousand years ago, whether in the 
rugged verse which rose from many a wild 
glen and many a lonely moor in Scotland when 
the Covenanters were hunted down by the 
Stuarts, verse which blended the fires of deyo- 
tion with the fires of patriotism and added the 
courage of saints to the courage of heroes— 

“To Him great kings who overthrew, 
For he hath mercy ever; 
Yea famous kings in battle slew, 
For his grace faileth never. 
E’en Sihon, king of Amorites, 
For he hath mercy ever; 
And Og, the king of Bashanites, 
For his grace faileth never”— 
or in the smoother lines of Dr. Watts: 
“Great monarchs fell beneath his hand; 
Victorious is his sword ; 
While Israel took the promised land, 
And faithful is his word.” 


But many things have happened since then— 
since the Jews crossed the Red Sea, and since 
they smote the Hittite and the Amorite, the 
Canaanite, the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the 
Jebusite. God “made known his ways unto 
Moses, and bis acts unto the children of Israe],” 
but, he fainteth not, nejther js he weary”; and 
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when I am conducting the worsbip of English- 
men I remember that England, too, has had its 
history, and I am not such an atheist as to sup- 
pose that in this history God has had no part. 
It seems monstrous for us to sing about God’s 
goodness to the Jews, and never to sing about 
his goodness to ourselves ; and in these times, 
when we are threatened with a return of gark 
and poisonous superstitions, which we thought 
had passed away forever, I am thankful for 
hymns in which the people can exult in the re- 
membrance of the statesmen, the poets, the 
preachers, the soldiers, the saints who, under 
God, accomplished in former centuries our re- 
demption from sacerdotal tyranny. Let us 
thank God for sending to the Jews, in the time 
of trouble, Gideon and Jephthah and Barak 
and Samson; but devout Englishmen have 
quite as much reason for thanking him that he 
sent Wycliffe and Latimer and Cromwell and 
Milton, to fight and to suffer for the faith and 
freedom of theirowncountry. ‘Ob! that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men.’’ 
For a Christian congregation in London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, or Liverpool to thank 
God for the defeat of Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites, and Og, king of Bashan, and not to thank 
him for tbe defeat of the Spanish Armada; to 
thank him for the destruction of Pharaoh, and 
not for the destruction of the Stuarts; to thank 
him for the military triumphs of David, and not 
for the glory of the Commonwealth and for the 
Revolution of 1688, would be as irrational as 
to thank him for the corn that was threshed 
out on the threshing-floor of Araunah, the 
Jebusite, and to refuse to thank him for the 
harvest in Kent and Essex and Norfolk last 
autumn. 

“What I have just been saying rests upona 
principle which has an important relation to 
the whole substance and method of our re- 
ligious thought. Our preaching deals largely 
with a very wonderful history. But the story 
of what happened in the tents of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; the wars and captivities of 
the Jewish people, their national sins and their 
national cha-tisements; the heroism of their 
prophets, the crimes of their priests and their 
kings, would have very little to do with the 
lives of Americans and Englishmen in the 
nineteenth century, if the history were not also 
a revelation—a revelation of the Living God, 
who is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
The teaching and the miracles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ bimself, his death, resurrection, and 
ascension into Heaven, derive their supreme 
importance from the fact that they originated 
and revealed the relations which exist at this 
hour between God and ourselves. Our faith 
rests upou a history because the history reveals 
the God in whom we live and move and have 
our being. 

It is possible, however, so to treat both the 
Old Testament and the New as to create the 
impression that, although in distant lands and 
distant centuries God was active in the affairs 
of men, he is active no longer; that his intimate 
relations to mankind were suddenly broken off 
eighteen hundred years ago; that since then he 
has left the world to itself, with nothing more 
than a wonderful tradition of a diviner and 
more glorious age. 

Such an impression is utterly destructive of 
religious faith. Men instinctively refuse to 
accept a creed which is only a tradition. The 
sun is shining still; the tides still ebb and flow; 
every spring the earth clothes itself with fresh 
grass and flowers; and every autumn a new 
harvest falls under the sickle. And the intel- 
lectual life of man is still restless, eager, and 
enterprising. From generation to generation 
it has continued to make new conquests, 
widening the region of human knowledge and 
augmenting by its discoveries the wealth and 
power of the race. In the moral and social 
and political life of nations there is also con- 
stant fhovement and change. Ancient wisdom 
offers no solution of the problems which task 
the strength of every new age. Laws once 
salutary and just become obsolete. Venerable 
institutions, by which great races have been 
disciplined to greatness, gradually decay. In 
every country where there is any moral vigor, 
where society is not utterly corrupt, where po- 
litical government is not a rigid despotism, 
there is an incessant struggle for reform. 


Shall we look on all this activity with sus- 
picion and alarm? Why should we? We, of 
all men—we Whose very function it is to assert 
the glory of God—should be the most eager to 
acknowledge the splendors of human genius 
and to celebrate the intellectual triumphs of 
the race. For “‘ the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.’’ We, of all men 
—we who have consecrated our strength to the 
study of the life and the thought of the Lord 
Jesus Christ—should be the first to honor the 
men who, with equal patience and enthusiasm, 
are investigating the structure and laws of the 
material universe, and to us their work should 
have an exceptional sacredness. They are en- 
larging our knowledge of Christ himself. ‘‘ For 
by him were all things created that are in 
Heayen and that are jn earth, visible and invis- 
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ible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers. All things were cre- 
ated by him and for him.” And we, of all 
meu—we who are constantly insisting that 
neither individuals nor nations can prosper 
unless they learn the Divine will and do it— 
should watch with the keenest sympathy and 
should warmly encourage the efforts of re- 
formers and statesmen to discover and apply 
the laws on which national prosperity de- 
pends. 

If, indeed, in the presence of this exciting 
and perpetual activity—this constaut extension 
of man’s knowledge of the universe; this pro- 
longed and generous and not unsuccessful 
struggle to lessen the evils of man’s condition 
and to secure the triumph of righteousness and 
truth—we had to confess that in the sphere of 
divine revelation with which we baveto deal 
there has been no movement for eighteen cen- 
turies, that through the whole of this vast and 
desolate period God has shown no living inter- 
est in the fortunes of mankind, we might well 
have reason to fear that the world would refuse 
to listen to us. 

But we have no such confession to make. 
God's relations to the human race are still real 
avd intimate. His activity in human affairs has 
never been interrupted. The revelation of him- 
self in human history is still incomplete. He 
has not left us in these last ages with no other 
sources of knowledge of him than those which 
are contained in his material works or in the 
irreversible laws which are constantly receiving 
fresh illustrations from the social and political 
vicissitudes of nations. Nor has he even left 
us to make what we can of that supernatural 
revelation which culminated in the life and 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘*He fainteth not, neither is he weary.’ I 
see the proofs of his mercy and power in the 
triumphs of the Gospel on the day of Pente- 
cost; but other triumphs of the Gospel, 
achieved in later centuries, manifest the same 
mercy aifd the same power. The conversion of 
St. Paul was an illustration of the divine grace; 
but every successful preacher is continually 
witnessing illustrations of the same grace in 
the conversion of men by his own mivistry. 
Divine acts are not less divine because they 
do not happen to be recorded in the canonical 
Scriptures. The last report of your Board of 
Foreign Missions is the continuation by an in- 
ferior hand of the story which was begun in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

The miracles of earlier ages have ceased. 
They are no longer necessary. They ought tu 
have taught us to recognize the permanent 
manifestation of the power of God in the 
orderly movements of the material universe. 
We no longer possess the special illumination 
which was granted to the sacred writers, en- 
abling them to bear authoritative testimony to 
the presence of God in events for which his- 
torical philosophy might have attempted to 
offer a natural explavation ; but we ought to 
have learnt from the Holy Scriptures that the 
common lives of men and the common history 
of nations are under the divine control. 

Gentlemen, I trust that you will not be mere 
religious antiquarians. You will assert the 
present authority, you will preach the present 
love of the Living God. It will be your en- 
deavor to make men understand that the 
dream which came to Jacob at Bethel is a 
dream no longer; that in Christ Heaven and 
earth, God and man, have been brought to- 
gether. You will teach men that only in God’s 
light can they sce light, and that if they de- 
voutly seek for it the light ef God will come to 
them, and will illuminate both the ancient 
Scriptures and our modern life. You will in- 
sist that the moral and spiritual perfection to 
which we are called is beyond our reach until 
we receive the power of Ged; and you will 
warn them against the superstition of suppos- 
ing that they can derive moral and spiritual 
strength either from divine promises written 
ina book or from the memory of the mani- 
festations of divine glory and goodness in re- 
mote ages. The promisesare intended to com- 
mand our faith in God’s present help; the his- 
tory of his great and merciful deeds in former 
times illustrates the love and the power to 
which we can appeal in our own days. It will 
be the object of your ministry to prevail upon 
your congregations to recognize the authority 
of God, and to honor him in all the common 
affairs of life, as well as in their religious wor- 
ship and in what they call their religious work ; 
in their homes, their trades, their professions» 
their amusements, in literature, politics, and 
art. To accomplish this object, you must be- 
lieve—and you must make them believe—that 
God is still ‘a God nigh at hand, and not afar 
off.” 

Respect the rights of the past; assert the 
rights of the present. Sing the songs in which 
the saints of past generaticns expressed their 
trust and joy in God; but do not refuse the 
songs of devout men of our own days. Be 
grateful for the pathos and solemnity of Gre- 
gorian chants ; be grateful, too, for the brighter 
and more triumphant strains which have been 


crated their genius to the service of the 
Church. Welcome all truth—the truth in that 
glorious ‘‘ Psalm of Creation’ which appears 
on the first page of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
which reveals the personal relations of God 
to the universe ; the truth in the latest demon- 
trated results of scientific inquiry which reveal 
the methods by which through unmeasured 
ages God has been bringing the order of this 
fair world out of darkness and chaos. To you 
America must be sacred, as well as Judea; 
and you will teach men that in New York and 
Washington, in Chicago and Charleston and 
San Francisco, they may be as near to God as 
were the priests on the day when the temple 
was consecrated, and wheu they “could not 
enter the house of the Lord’ because it was 
filled with his glory. 

After what I have said in previous lectures, 
you will not suspect me of depreciating that 
knowledge of the truths of the Christian faith 
which we acquire by the study of exegetical 
and dogmatic theology. But this knowledge, 
invaluable as it is, will prove inadequate to the 
exigencies of your ministry. Is there not a 
direct vision—what has been called an intuition 
—of the great objects of faith? It is true 
that the revelation which was made to us by 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself, and which was 
illustrated by his apostles, must constitute the 
very substance of all Christian thought. No 
man who has discovered the dignity and glory 
of Christ, and who understands the greatness 
of the commission which he gave to the apos- 
tles, will ever speak as though it were possible 
for us to become independent either of him or 
them. But the New Testament itself may be 
read in the natural light of the human ixtellect 
orin the light of the Spirit of God ; and until 
we read it in the diviner illumination we have 
no such knowledge of it as we need. 

There are very many men whose personal 
history is a commentary on my meaning. 
Their creed in its logical expression is very 
much the same to-day that it was twenty years 
ago; but they would tell you that, though the 
same, it is wonderfully different. The divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, for instance, they 
have long ceased to doubt. They had exam- 
ined the controversy, and their minds were 
made up. They believed that he was God 
manifest in the flesh. Yes, they believed this, 
just as we believe that some great painting we 
see ina picture gallery isthe work of Murillo 
or Da Vinci. The catalogue tells us so, and 
perhaps gives the history of the painting from 
the time it left the easel till it was hung on 
those very walls. Butan artist comes in, and 
he does not require to look at the catalogue to 
learn that it was an illustrious master who 
created those gracious outlines and that rich 
depth of color. He knows that the work could 
not have come from any common band. He 
sees the genius in which you and I, perhaps, 
only believe. Time was when he, too, wanted 
the catalogue, with its documentary proofs ; be 
may even now be obliged to appeal to those 
proofs against any who doubt, for his own per- 
ceptions cannot be made theirs; but for him- 
self evidence of that kind has become unneces- 
sary. He knows the hand of the master on the 
canvas, as we know the hand of a friend ina 
letter. And so there are many who would tell 
you that their belief in the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which once rested and rested 
immovably on granite foundations of author- 
ity, has passed into something higher and bet- 
ter. They read the Gospels and they see God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. It is as though 
they had been with him on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, and had beheld his glory. 
Nay, there is something better than that ; for 
the splendor which was seen by Peter, James, 
and Johu soon faded away—it became a mere 
remembrance—while the glory which they be- 
hold in Christ is like that which shone inthe 
Holy of Holies,a permanent witness to the 
presence of God. 

But in the creed of many of us are there not 
doctrines, facts which have never yet risen 
out of the region of intellectual belief into that 
of immediate spiritual vision? Some of us 
can remember the kind of transformation 
which passed upon ‘the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ’? at the time of our conver- 
sion. Must we not acknowledge that there are 
other truths which have not even yet been 
thus transformed? What I wish to say is that 
every one of you, before your life in this 
university is over, should endeavor to secure 
from God the immediate and supernatural reyv- 
elation of those great truths which must con- 
stitute the strength of your ministry. It is un- 
necessary that I should tell you how you are to 
secure it. Solitary meditation; earnest prayer 
for divine light ; devout, quiet, yet persistent 
efforts to see thiugs as they are; fellowship 
with Christian men, who, though they may 
have less learning than yourselves, have lived 
longer than you have lived in the presence of 

od; a loyal discharge of all common duties ; 

ractical fidelity to the light which God ‘has 
already given you—these will bé rewarded by a 
gradual, gometimes by a sudden manifestation 
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Do not ask forthe solution of the difficulties 
by which theologians have been perplexed and 
divided. Try to know at first hand, to see for 
yourselves, the facts about which the Church 
is agreed. Human sin—endeavor to see it as 
Ged himself sees it. Entreat God so to reveal 
to you his love for the human race that it may 
become as real and vivid to you as the love 
which will change your mother’s voice into 
music, when you go home again, and will fill 
her face with light. Knowlege of this kind 
will give depth to your religious life, security 
and stability to your faith, and power to your 
ministry. 

Perhaps some of you will reply that the 
truths of which I have been speaking are the 
mere commonplaces of the Christian faith, 
and that if a preacher is to have any real force 
he must be original. Well, if I may suggest 
another and very inferior reason for seeking 
the kind of knowledge I have been describing, 
I will add that it will invest your preaching 
with the charm of originality. I remember 
that to many of the students of my own day 
originality appeared to be one of the chief ex- 
cellences of a sermon. Perhaps to some of 
you it may have the same supreme attractive- 
ness. Eloquence you are perhaps disposed 
to speak of very lightly, as though it were a 
mere trick by which some men are able to in- 
vest with a meretricious brilliance the poorest 
and dreariest platitudes. That practical 
knowledge of the human heart and of human 
life which constitutes the power of some suc- 
cessful preachers you have, in all probability, 
not yet learned to appreciate at its true value, 
and you cannot understand how itis that the 
men who have nothing else achieve such con- 
siderable results. I am speaking, you must 
remember, as if you had the same way of 
thinking about preachers that prevailed at my 
own college when I was a student. We 
thought that there were hardly any sermons to 
be heard that were worth listening to. Popular 
ministers were the favorite objects—well, not 
of our contempt, but of our kindly and con- 
descending patronage, except that now and 
then we felt righteously indignant that they 
should have wen their reputation so cheaply. 
But originality was the pearl of great price. 
We were ready to sell all that we had to 
buy it. 

Our estimate of the supreme worth of orig- 
inality was not altogether false; only, I think 
that we sometimes failed to recognize it where 
it existed, and were sometimes imposed upon 
by a miserably paltry imitation of it. We have 
gradually found the cheats out. We have dis- 
covered that very much that seemed fresh and 
wonderful was only a grotesque distortion of 
the most familiar truths, or a weak and servile 
imitation of the mere intellectual mannerism 
of some writer of great—or, perhaps, even of 
second or third-rate—genius. Originality of 
that kind is within the reach of every man that 
is fool enough to care forit. It is no pearl of 
great price, which all your wealth will hardly 
purchase. it is what men slanderously call mere 
“ Brummagem jewelry,” to be bought for a 
few poor coppers. 

True originality is something different from 
this. Itis not to be acquired by the methods 
which some men adopt to obtain it. You may 
become singular, odd, ridiculous, absurd by 
trying not to think and speak like other people; 
but original—never. If you want to be an 
original preacher, look at Heaven and Hell, 
life and death, sin and holiness, with your 
own eyes; listen for yourselves to the voice of 
God ; ask him to reveal to you the glory of his 
love, the steadfastness of his truth, the energy 
of his righteousness, and tell the world what 
you have heard and seen. Pierce to the heart 
of things. Get at the facts which lie behind 
appearances. In this way originality will come 
to you when you are not seeking it. It will be 
unconscious, and, therefore, will not minister to 
your conceit ; it will be part of your very life, 
and will, therefore, characterize more or less 
all your sermons, and not merely those on 
which you have been able to spend most time 
and labor; it will not wear out after the first 
years of your ministry are over, but will re- 
main with you as long as you have the clear 
vision of God and as long as the spiritual uni- 
verse lies open to you. Whileit will command 
for you the respect of those who are capable of 
forming a true judgment of your power, it will 
not provoke the silly wonder of conceited and 
undisciplined minds. It will save you from the 
humiliation of their foolish idolatry ; it will be 
out of the reach of their critical admiration ; 
but it will enable you to accomplish for them 
and for all your people the great objects of 
your ministry. 

Among the truths which with special earnest- 
ness you should ask God to reveal to you by 

the light of his spirit, so that you may have a 
direct and original knowledge of it, is the truth 
of Christ’s presence with you in your work. 
His own words—‘“ Lo ! I am with you always ’’»— 
words which express a fact rather than a prom- 
ise, are directly connected with the command to 
disciple all nations. If this presence is revealed 
to you, all your ministerial work will be trausfigg 


ured. The weight of anxiety which, if youare 
alone will almost crush you; the conscious- 
ness of weakness, which, if you do not see that 
Christ is near, will sometimes force from you 
a bitter and despairing cry for release from the 
responsibilities of the ministry, will vanish. 
Saturday night comes, and you are thinking of 
the services of Sunday. Your heart will leap 
when you say to yourself: ‘“‘ Christ will meet 
the congregation with me.’? You may be 
troubled by the fear that the fervor of your 
earnestness for the salvation of men has 
cooled; but, while seeking to rekindle it, 
your trouble will be lessened, for you will say : 
“Christ will be with me, and Christ’s earnest- 
ness will be intense as ever.’? You have done 
your best in the way of preparation ; but per- 
haps you have been interrupted in your work, 
or your brain has been sluggish, and you know 
that in what you have prepared there is less 
than the usual force and fire ; but you will not 
be despondent. You will say: ‘‘I have done 
what I could. Christ will be with me, and he 
can invest this poor discourse of mine with 
power.” Your own sense of Christ’s presence 
may not be so vivid as it has been; but you 
will say: ‘* Still he will be with me, and he will 
bless the people beyond my hopes and 
theirs.” 

It would be of no avail for us to preach at 
all if he were not with us. We shall preach to 
little purpose if we do not believe that he is 
with us. It is still true that “ he that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of Man.’’ Only as we 
are filled with his life and his thought shall we 
preach anything that will deserve to be called 
a gospel. If we always have'the consciousness 
of Christ’s presence, our congregations will 
diseover it, and the discovery will assist to 
strengthen their faith in him. 

It may be that there are laws which deter- 
mine the manifestations of the supernatural 
power of Christ. It is clear that these man- 
ifestations are related to the truth which is 
preached, to the spirit and manner in which 
we preach it, and to the earnestness and faith 
with which we entreat him to have mercy on 
mankind. We have to discover and to satisfy 
the conditions on which the success of our 
preaching depends. But, after all, the quick- 
ening of the souls of men and their sanctifica- 
tion are as truly the personal acts of Christ as 
were any of the miracles of his earthly history. 
It is he who must forgive the sins of which we 
speak to our people; it is he who must renew 
their hearts; it is he who must give them 
strength for right-doing. It is not truth 
merely, no matter how sacred ; it is not spirit- 
ual motive merely, no matter how urgent, how 
pathetic, how glorious, how appalling ; it is 
not our own earnestness, no matter how deep 
and how impassioned, that will move men to 
penitence, draw them to God, enable them to 
keep the divine law. We have to rely ulti: 
mately on the power of the Spirit, and the 
power of the Spirit is the revelation of the 
presence of Christ. The presence of Christ is 
assured to us by his own words. To disregard 
it, to think only of how we ourselves can stir 
the hearts of our hearers and instruct their 
understandings, is to be guilty of an atheistic 
presumption which will utterly destroy the 
effectiveness of our ministry. 

Gentlemen, yours is a noble vocation. To 
be the ally of Christ in his great endeavor to 
save the world; with him to assert the author- 
ity of the throne and law of God; with him to 
support human weakness in its vacillating 
endeavors to do the divine will; to inspire 
the sinful with trust in the divine mercy; to 
console sorrow ; to awaken in the hearts of the 
poor, the weak, and the desolate the con- 
sciousness of their relations to the Infinite 
and Eternal God; to exalt and dignify the 
lives of old men and maidens, young men and 
children, by revealing to them the things un- 
seen and eternal which surround them now, 
and the mysterious, awful, glorious life which 
lies beyond death—this is a great work. There 
is nothing on earth comparable to it. What- 
ever genius you have, whatever learning, what- 
ever native moral force, whatever energy of 
spiritual inspiration, will all find their freest 
and leftiest service in the work to which you 
are consecrated. And in the ministry even 
the humblest faculties, if used with devout 
earnestness, may, through alliance with the 
power of God, achieve great results. 

However obscure your ministerial position 
may be, to whatever discomforts you may have 
to submit, however bitter may be your dis- 
appointments, I trust that your work will be 
always investel with the dignity and sglory 
which now invest it, when in your noblest and 
most sacred hours you anticipate in imagina- 
tion the years which are stretching before you. 
Give Christ your best. Be faithful to him, be 
faithful to your people, be faithful to your- 
selves, and you will not have to exclaim, when 
your life is over: ‘* All is vanity and vexation 
of spirit.”” You will thank God that he ap- 
pointed you in this world to a service which 
was the most perfect preparation for the larger 
life, the loftier activities, the everlasting glory 
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To GHE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE writer who so “‘ vigorously defends the 
translation impugned by Pres. Bartlett ’’ is evi- 
dently familiar with German literature to the 
extent of having acquired a facile use of what 
the Germans call ‘‘Machtspruch.’”? I do not 
propose to discuss the main question in dis- 
pute ; but such affirmations as are madein your 
issue of Noy. 29th, delivered with an air of au- 
thority and as if backed up by adequate sup- 
port from Hebrew scholars, ought not to pass 
unchallenged. 

He says that Dr. Bartlett ventures ‘‘to dis- 
pute the theory of the Hebrew verb, which has 
been worked out by the labors of Ewald, Ol- 
shausen, Bottcher,’”’ ete. On the contrary, he 
has done no such thing. He has simply con- 
tended that the translation criticised was in- 
correct in inserting the word ‘‘then”’ in Gen. 
i, 3, and in rendering the verb of ver. 2 by the 
Pluperfect. As to the first point, it amounts 
to little, itis true, asa variation of the sense ; 
for Dr. Bartlett himself admits that “ it is 
most natural, in the order of thought and nar- 
rative, to understand it as a sequence.’’? But 
when his opponent affirms that the notion of 
“thereupon” or “next in order” is involved 
in the converted Hebrew Imperfect, according 
to all modern Hebrew grammarians, he affirms 
more than can be proved. Ewald (who is here 
quoted as authority) nowhere says any such 
thing. In his grammar he nowhere so renders 
the Vav Conversive. That it usually introduces 
a statement of something as subsequent to 
what precedes no one doubts. But what shall 
be done with such a passage as Judg. ii, 6, 
where, immediately after an account of what 
had happened after the death of Joshua, we 
read (according to the Hebrew, which here has 
the Imperfect with Vav Conversive), ‘‘ And 
Joshua let the people go”? Are we to under- 
stand that after the angel came to Bocbim 
‘*thereupon”’ or ‘‘next in order” Joshua let 
the people go ? : 

But the other point is much more startling. 
“One of the elementary facts of Hebrew 
grammar, as understood by medern scholars, 
is that when the subject intervenes between } 
and the Perfect the Perfect has the force of a 
Pluperfect.”” There is no suitable reply to 
this, but an absolute contradiction and a de- 
mand for the proof. Driver (whom the writer 
in question refers to with high commendation), 
speaking of this very construction, says: “‘ As 
to the verb (if there be one) following the sub- 
ject, it will naturally fall into the Pf. Impf. 
or Partep., according to the character of the 
circumstances to be described,’’ ete. No 
doubt there are cases (e. g., II Samuel xviii, 18) 
where the connection shows that the action 
described preceded that of the foregoing sen- 
tence, and so may be appropriately rendered by 
the Pluperfect ; but to assert that this is always 
or generally the case is simply monstrous. 
Take the first example given by Ewald, ‘the 
father of modern Hebrew grammar,” on this 
very point ($341 a), where he quotes from 
Judg. viii, 11: ‘‘ Gideon smote the host, 
and the host was secure” —i. e., while the host was 
secure. Our critic does not venture to quote 
any grammarian in proof of the general prop- 
osition (for the good reason that there is 
nove whom he could quote); and, in de- 
fense of his translation of Gen. i, 2, he 
quotes only Delitzsch, of whom he says that 
he ‘‘does adopt the translation in question.’’ 
I am sorry to be obliged to rejoin that he 
does not adopt it. Delitzsch is quoted, it is 
true, and the original German of bis language 
is given, and those who cannot read German 
are, doubtless, convinced that Dr. Bartlett is 
confounded. But what are the facts? (1.) 
Delitzsch gives 2o translation of the verse in 
question. (2.) His comment on the verse, as 
given by our critic, does not imply that ;p4 
ought to be rendered by the Pluperfect. (3.) 
The sentence immediately preceding the one 
quoted implies that the verb in question should 
not be rendered by the Pluperfect. He says 
(on verse 2): ‘The author, taking his stand- 
point this side of the prwa ng [fin the begin- 
ning’’], or, as we may also say,in the midst 
of the pwn, continues in verse 2.” And 
then follows, after the quotation of the 
Hebrew of the first clause, the comment quoted 
by our critic. According to Delitszch, then, 
the author in the second verse takes his 
standpoint this side (not the other side, as the 
Pluperfect rendering would imply) of the time 
referred to in verse 1, or, at least, in the midst 
of that time, either of which assumptions un- 
equivocally excludes and contradicts the Plu- 
perfect rendering. ‘‘Dr. Bartlett,’? we are 
naively told, “appears to misapprebend 
Delitzsch ’’! 

Again, as to the definition of x43, our critic 
says of Dr. Bartlett ; “If he puts Gesenius and 





Fiirst aside, perhaps he will pay more attention 
to Delitzsch.’”? This is delightfully cool, when 
we consider tttat Dr. B. had specially quoted 
Gesenius and Fiirst on his own side. And then 
follows another German quotation from De- 
litzsch, the purport of which is that etymolog- 
ically N75 denotes cut, and derivatively shape, 
construct, ete. All of which may be admitted. 
But why did not our critic give us the benefit of 
the immediately following sentence, in which 
Delitzsch says: ‘‘ 73 has become in the wsus 
loquendi the proper designation of divine pro- 
duction; which, whether in the realm of na- 
ture or of history or of the spirit, calls into 
being that which heretofore had no existence.” 
And then Delitzsch goes on expressly to deny 
that the author of the narrative in Genesis as- 
sumes matter as existing before the Divine act 
of versel. It is difficult to understand a writer 
who makes such a use of his authorities. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Levsonalities, 


Miss Lucretia P. HALE is again a candi- 
date for membership on the Boston school 
committee. She was elected three years ago, 
when the act making women eligible to seats in 
the school-board went into effect, and served 
two years. Last year she failed of a re-elec- 
tion. ‘‘ While she was a member,” saysthe Ad- 
vertiser, “she fulfilled her duties to the entire 
satisfaction of most of her associates, and her 
help in the future will be of great service to 
the public schools, with the management of 
which she is familiar and with the interests of 
which she is heartily identified.”’ 











.... Another Morton memorial scheme is the 
proposition of the Morton Monumental Asso- 
ciation—the building of a memorial hall in In- 
dianapolis. This hall is to be used as a depos- 
itory of things of historical interest connected 
with the growth of Indiana, and in the center, 
under a dome, is to stand astatue of Morton. 
The sum desired is $200,000. Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, of Crawfordville, Ind., is president of the 
Association. 

....-Mr. Louis A. Gody has retired from the 
management of Gody’s Lady’s Book, which he 
has conducted for forty-eight years. Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, who has been associated with 
him as editor for forty-one years, retires also. 
We believe this length of service on the part of 
two editors of the same periodical unprece- 
dented in American literary history. 


....Bismarck was lately told that Her Im- 
perial Highness, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
who is colonel of a Russian regiment, wished 
to go to the war and become an officer in real- 
ity, as well as in name. ‘‘ Why not?’ replied 
Bismarck. ‘‘The Russians have been led by 
old women hitherto, Let them try a young one 
for a change.” 

....Gen, Grant assures somebody in Paris 
that he will not accept auy office under any 
administration, and particularly would decline 
any diplomatic service. But John Quincy 
Adams was a representative after being Presi- 
dent, Johnson a senator, and Van Buren and 
Fillmore unsuccessful presidential candidates. 


...-*fItis stated that one of L’ ngfellow’s 
daughters is soon to marry R. H. Dana, of 
Boston,’ says The Home Journal, KR. H. Dana, 
of Boston, is 90 years old. Itis his grandsou 
whom Miss Edith Longfellow is to marry. 


. .Ex-Minister Washburne is to take the 
lecture platform, on ‘‘The Siege of Paris and 
the Commune.”’ Ex-Gov. Hendricks lectured 
in Indianapolis, the other day, on ‘ Revolu- 
tions.’’ 


....At his own request, tbe late Gen. N. B. 
Forrest was buried in his Confederate uni- 
form; and we see no harm ina dead man’s 
burial in the garb of a dead cause, 


...-Brigham Young’s grave is said to be 
watched day and night by Mormons, living for 
the purpose in tents near the spot. Are they 
afraid of the traveling showman ? 


.... They say that Misses Kellogg, Cary, Ster- 
ling, Adelaide Phillips, Abbott, and Thursby all 
began their artistic career in church choirs, 


...-Lord Dufferin will not leave Canada 
until next autumn. The Duke of Manchester 
is mentioned as his probable successor. 


....The President and Mrs, Hayes, though 
they often receive invitations to the Washing- 
tou theaters, always decline them. 


....The Vatican doesn’t seem to be a healthy 
place for old men lately. Cardinal Simeoni is 
seriously ill with pneumonia. 


..-George Macdonald hes been given a pen- 
sion of $500 a year, which he needs, with his 


-enormous family. 


....Horace E, Scudder is about to remove 
from Cambridge to Grantville, Mass, 


....Mr. Howells is translatiuog a Spanish 
play for Lawrence Barrett, the actor. 
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Seience. 


A VERY interesting teleological question was 
recently introduced to a meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, by 
Mr. Isaac C. Martindale. The yellow pine of 
the Northern States in the times of the past 
generation was botanically Pinus mitis. It 
abounded in Connecticut, where probably not 
a single specimen now exists, and it was com- 
mon in New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
places, where it is now rarely found. Of 
course, it has been in demand for timber, and 
that would make it scarce ; but there are other 
trees in demand to as great an extent, but they 
manage to maintain themselves. There is 
waste ground everywhere, and a chance seed 
falls, grows, and keeps up the family; and 
there would seem to be no reason why this 
pine should not do as the others do. But Mr. 
Martindale showed that, though the power to 
produce seed wads perfect, Nature had inter- 
posed obstructions to the use of the seed. In 
the first place, it took two years for the cone 
to mature, and, if it should happen to be a 
very dry or a very wet season, or circumstan- 
ces uvfavorable to seed germination exist the 
year of the cone opening, there would be an 
interval of four years, at least, between 
the seed seasons, as trey only’ bear 
cones in alternate years. Such a condition 
of things was very unfavorable to the 
continued existenee of a species. It was 
further shown that in other pines a similar 
state of things exists, and just in proportion 
to the extent of this obstruction was the scarc- 
ity of the species. The Table Mountain pine 
(Pinus pungens) is one of the scarcest of Amer- 
ican species, and this one not only takes the 
usual two years to mature its cones, and takes, 
besides, its alternate bearing year, but the 
cones often remain several years afterward be- 
fore they finally open and scatter the seed. 
The Cedar of Lebanon, another coniferous 
plaut, is also excessively scarce, being confined 
to the mount the name of which it bears, and 
its cones never open naturally, the seeds re- 
maining in them for years; and the only chance 
for germination is by the opening by rodents 
or birds, and the chance escape of a seed from 
their search, or the natural decay of the cone 
by the slow operation of the elements. Now, 
it would seem but reasonable that, if seeds 
were given to trees by Nature for the pur- 
poses of reproducing the species, she would 
place every encouragement in the way of their 
production and distribution, and not ob- 
struct the act in these very successful ways. 
Butit was further suggested that, when Nature 
provides for the birth of an individual, a race, 
or a species, she also foresees and provides for 
its extinction in due course of time; and there 
is, therefore, a dual force at work from the 
beginning—the one, as it were, accelerating 
and the other arresting development—the 
latter prevailing more and more inthe progress 
of the race. In this way the apparent contra- 
dictions and seeming cross-purposes of Nature 
are explanable. The facts are regarded as ex- 
tremely interesting by scientific men, as tend- 
ing to place the Darwinian theory of ‘ natural 
selection’ ina new light. In this theory there 
is no room for decay as an integral idea. The 
‘* strongest survive,’’? and there is to be no 
end of the development of ‘‘ strong forms.”’ 
In some respects it helps Mr. Darwin’s views, 
as it shows, not that they are not trae, but that 
they are not complete, and this is the ground 
most American scientists have taken of late. 
It is interesting to note that the development 
of this complementary law to Darwin’s law of 
‘natural selection’? has chiefly been due to 
the members of the Philadelphia Academy, 
Professor E. D. Cope having been among the 
first to present it as a distinct proposition, 
under the name of the law of “acceleration 
and retardation.” 





..Some points in the relation of the mind 
to the body are touched upon in a suggestive 
way by Prof. Nageli, of Munich, in his recent 
lecture on the Limits of Natural Knowledge, 
delivered at the Munich meeting of the German 
Scientific Association, and which supplements 
the recent utterances of Virchow and Haeckel. 
‘The human mind,’’he says, ‘is nothing else 
but the highest development upon our earth of 
the meutal phenomena which move and ani- 
mate Nature everywhere. But it is not the 
product of secretion of the cerebral substance. 
As such it would be without further influence 
upon the brain, just as the secreted gall is of 
no further signification forthe liver. On the 
contrary, sensation and consciousness have 
their firm seatin the brain, with which they 
are indissolubly united and in whicb, by their 
interventiou, new conceptions are formed and 
converted into actions. Just as the stone 
would not fall down if it did not feel the pres- 
ence of the earth, so the trampled worm would 
not wriggle if it had no sensation, and the 
brain would not act reasonably if it had no 
consciousness.’’ After so much of the loose 
talk of specialists like Huxley and Tyndall and 
Haeckel, it is refreshing to read the cool- 
headed and broad-minded opinions of this Ger- 
man savau, 











Missions, 


PROTESTANT union missionary conventions 
are multiplying, and the tendency is toward 
the building up of strong union churches 
in heathen lands. There ought to be one 
Presbyterian, one Methodist, one Baptist 
church in India, in China, in Japan, and we 
believe that the time is not far off when such 
will be the case. We have already given the 
facts concerning the proposed union on de- 
nominational lines in China. Now we read 
that the Dutch Reformed, the American Pres- 
byterian, and the Scotch Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in China have organized the Presby- 
tery of Chiu Kwai of the United Church of 
Christ in Japan. On the occasion three na- 
tives were ordained. The Chiu Kwai includes 
fourteen foreign missionaries, three native 
evangelists, and nine churches. We regret to 
notice, however, that the union does not ex- 
tend to the educational efforts of the different 
missions. Much more could be accomplished 
in this important department of missionary 
workif the missions would unite in building up 
a strong educational institution. But perhaps 
this will be done after a while. A very inter- 
esting union missionary conference, upon the 
model of that held in China last May, has been 
held at Abeih, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. The Rev. 
H. H. Jessup writes that at this convention, the 
first to be held in Syria, there were present 
thirty-seven native Syrian delegates, four Brit- 
ish, and ten Americans. Eleven of the foreign 
and three of the native delegates were ordained 
ministers. The total number of members was 
thus fifty-one, and others would have been 
present but for the unsett'ed state of the south- 
ern part of the mission-field. The confer- 
ence was in session four days, during which 
thirteen subjects were discussed having refer- 
ence to mission work. Onthe topic of system- 
atic giving missionaries and native preach- 
ers made some interesting reports, show- 
ing that the churches were making progress 
toward self-support. One place, in which it 
was not generally thought that anything had 
been done, reported that one churchmember 
had given $182 for building a place of worship 
and $32 foracemetery. Beirtit reported $&64 
given last year to all objects. Ain Zehalteh 
reported $100 given for seats in the church, 
$36 for cemetery, and $58 for the pastor. 
Other places reported weekly contributions 
and the general outlook was one of growth 
and decided progress in the grace of giving. 
The conference was a decided success, inso- 
much that it was decided by a unanimous vote 
to hold another in 1878, 


....The English Presbyterians report their 
mission in China to be in a very prosperous 
condition. There are sixteen missionaries who 
labor in Amoy, Swatau, and Formosa. A new 
station has been formed at Unsio, in Southwest 
Amoy, completing a chain which connects 
Amoy with Swatau. Eleven students are in 
training for native pastors at Amoy. At Rech- 
ina a native has been ordained pastor and the 
church pays his salary. The Swatau hospital 
has had 1,565 patients, including 280 lepers. 
The government has granted at a nominal rent 
a site for a hospital three times as large as the 
present one. Mr. Mackay, who is supported 
by the Canada Presbyterians, traveled over 
Northern Formosa, treating 2,430 patients. 

...-One of the Netherland missionaries in 
Java has written a letter, which is translated 
by The Gospel Sower, in which he gives a very 
interesting account of Dutch missions in that 
country. They were begun about twenty-tive 
years ago, in East Java. There are now three 
stations — Modjwarno, Kedire, and Swaroe — 
where 3,200 persons have been baptized. Of 
these some are catechumens, a few have fallen 
back, and some have died. They were won 
from heathenism, for they know and care but 
little about Mohammedanism. They are not 
tenacious of that religion, but are ready to 
hear Christianity and choose it. 

....Canon Scott Robertson’s annual sum- 
mary of British contributions to the 69 societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland which collect 
funds for promoting missionary work in foreign 
lands shows that in the financial year 1866-7 
these British contributions amounted to $5,- 
242,360. The general summary is as follows: 
Church of England soeieties received $2,129,- 
630; ‘“‘omnibus,” or joint societies, $784,740; 
Nonconformist societies in England and Wales, 
$1,563,855 ; Scotch and Irish Presbyterian so- 
cieties, $791,740; and Roman Catholic socie- 
ties, $32,395. Making a total of $5,242,360. 

....As an indication of the great improve- 
ment made in communication with Central Af- 
rica, it may be stated that the Church Mission- 
ary Society received in the middle of Novem 
ber letters written on Lake Nyassa August 
29th. Capt. Elton and party had arrived at 
Livingstonia, and were about te proceed by the 
steamer to the northern part of the Lake, to 
explore the country. 

...-As often as the marriage anniversary of 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, of India, oc- 
curs, he joyfully commemorates it by giving 








$5,000 to the girls’ school of the Egyptian 
Mission of the United Presbyterian Church, 
which earned his gratitude by furnishing him 


with a wife from among its pupils. These 
helpful gifts have been continued several 
years. 


The Funiay-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 23d. 
PAUL’S LAST WORDS.—II Tm. iv, 1—8. 


Nores.—These may be called Paul’s last 
words, as taken from the last epistle which he 
wrote, at a period subsequent to the conclusion 
of the histery of the Acts. According to a 
tradition, which is not improbable, he was re- 
leased from prison after two years, from 
whence he went on another missionary journey, 
leaving Timothy at Ephesus. That he ever went 
to Spain and Britain is more than doubtful. 
It is, however, probable that he was beheaded 
in Rome, under Nero, sbortly after writing the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, about A. D. 67. 
“‘ Before God.’’—Remembering that God 
is witness. “ Quick and dead.”’—‘‘ Quick”’ 
is old English for living. “© Appearing.” — 
In judgment and glory to establish his kingdom 
at his second coming. ‘¢ Be instant.”— 
Ready, active. “© Qut of season.’’—Even 





























when men do not wish to hear. *¢ Doe 
trine.’—Rather, teaching. “Sound doe- 
trine.” — Healthful teaching. * Having 


itching ears.’—Anxious to hear something 
more amusing than healtky teaching. 
“ Turned unto fables.’—To myths, strange, ab- 
surd inventions, and stories of saints, and new 
doctrines. “ Make full proof.’—Fully ac- 
complish. “‘ Ready to be offered.’”—Bet- 
ter, Iam already pouring out my life as a liba- 
tion. “¢ Fight,” *‘ Course.’—Two figures 
from athletic games: one of a wrestler, the 
other of a runner. “ Kept the faith,’— 
Kept his confidence in Christ under all dis- 
couragements. “ Crown."—A crown was 
given to the victors in the Olympic games. 
“© Of righteousness.” —Juctifying him. 

Instruction.—All who teach, especially young 
teachers, need to be charged and urged to be 
faithful to death. They should respect the 
advice of their elders and should warn their 
own hearts, that they be faithful. They should 
remember that they stand ‘‘ before God and 
the Lord J. sus Christ,” and that he is the 
judge of their faithfulness. 

There is more danger of slackness than of 
undue pertinacity in telling the Good News. 
Especially should the young be very faith- 
fully dealt with while they will hear, because 
the time will come when they will not be 
so ready to listen to sound instruction, but 
will be willful and headstrong. It is to be 
feared that many Sunday-school scholars are 
lost to the Church because their teachers 
were not sufficiently faithful during the time 
before they were fifteen or sixteen years old, 
when they could retain them. For this reason 
a teacher should watch and endure all neces- 
sary trial, hardness, or affliction, if he can only 
improve fleeting opportunities to do good. 

The young need particular warning against 
the temptation to run away from sober, health- 
ful instruction, after wbat will tickle their ears 
and please their passing fancy. They cannot 
but know that tke path of duty, though rough, 
is pleasantest in the end. They need unwearied 
kindly warnings, such as Paul used to give, 
with tears; especially when they are at the 
critical age that is apt to make them uneasy 
and self-willed. 

There is nothing more sublime than the ex- 
hibition of such calm assurance of faith as this 
of St. Paul when on the eve of a bloody death. 
Sublime as may be Niagara or the starry 
heavens, moral grandeur is always sublimer. It 
is worth all trials and sufferings to be able, as 
the hour of death approaches, to meet it with 
such joy and triumph. If a man works only for 
eartbly treasures, when he dies, he must leave 
behind him everything he has ever learned to 
value. Death to him is something to be 
dreaded. He goes where he has provided for 
himself no wealth and no friends. He leaves 
all his friends and wealth behind him. But the 
man who has laid up his treasures above has 
only sent them before him, and is going to their 
enjoyment. For him there is laid up a *‘ crown 
of glory.” 

Such calm confidence and satisfaction in the 
success of one’s Christian career is becoming 
only in one who has come to the close of a life 
ofservice. But it is not for him that taketh up 
his armor to boast himself as he that layeth it 
dow». Nothing is so becoming as modesty to 
a young Christian; while a dying Christian 
can properly point to the good way the Lord 
has led him, and encourage bis younger 
brethren to fight the good fight, assured that 
they also may gaiu the victory. 

We should love to think of Christ’s appear- 
ing. Tous that means Christ’s coming to eall 
us to himself. We should be so closely related 
to Christ that it will be the greatest joy to 
have him call us. 























Blinisterial Register, 


BAPTIST, 


ADAMS, JouN Quincy, Newburg, settles over 

Berean ch., New York City. 

ATWOOD, Tuomas, North Ashford, Conn., 
resigns and removes to Plymouth, Mass. 

COOMBS, I. W., Chatham, Mass., resigns. 

EDWARDS, T. A., accepts call to Groton, 
N.Y. 

HIGGINS, A. M., Bast Gloucester, called to 
Lee, Mass. 

HEYWOOD, H. M., Liberty, Mass., settles at 
Lisbon Falls, Me. 

LANE, H. B., inst. at North Uxbridge, Mass. 

LYONS, T. G., Bryant’s Pond, Me., resigns. 

MARYOT, I. B., removes from North Stoning- 
ton, Conn., to Franklin Forks, Penn. 

MATTISON, L. J., D.D., Troy, called to Cort- 
landt, N. Y. 

PAYNB, J. W., Groton, N. Y., resigns. 

POPE, O. C., late editor Baptist Reflector, set- 
tles over Central ch., Nashville, Tenn. 
REDDING, 8S. G., ord. at Brady’s Bend, Penn. 
SAGE, J. H., removes from Green to Mara- 

thon, N. ¥ 

SLEEPER, F. B., Everett, accepts call to Gard- 
per, Mass. 

THOMAS, J. B., First ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted vacation of four munths, on ac- 
count of ill health. He goes South until 
spring. 

VREELAND, ConraD, ord. and inst. at New- 
foundland, N. J. 


WATSON, A. A., removes from Clinton to 
Cassville, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AMES, Makcvs, Framingham, Mass., declines 
superivtendency of Girls’ Industrial School, 
Middletown, Conn. 

BARRETT, JoHn P., supplies Manchester, 
Iowa. 

BLANCHARD, A., began special work Dec. 
2d for Maine Miss. Society, at Parsons- 
field, Me. 

CLAPP, A. H., D.D., resigns as secretary Am. 
Home Miss. Society, and elected treasurer. 

CLARK, FLETCHER, ord. at Atlanta, Ga., as 
evangelist. 

DODGE, AustTIN, Barton, Vt., dismissed. 

DUNLAP, 8S. P., ord. at North Topeka, Kan. 


GOODELL, H. M., closes his labors at Car- 
mon, Mich. 


HANAFORD, H. A., recently Universalist, has 
been examined by the Woburn Association, 
Mass., and approved as Cong. minister. 

HANCOCK, CHARLES, accepts call to Alden, 
lowa. 

HOYT, Henry N., Union City, Mich., accepts 
call to Hampden, Me. 

HUMPHREYs, G. FLAvEL, inst. over Elm- 
wood ch., Providence, R. I. 

LOWELL, Joun N., South Newbury, Me., ord. 
at Milton, N. H 

MORSS, G. H., will settle at Clarendon, Vt. 


PIKE, E B., began his labors as stated supply 
at Northwood, N. H., Dec. 2d. 


SCUDDER, J. L.. Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

SHAW, Jurson W., Andover Sem., supplies 
Limerick, Me. 

SNIDER, S., Coral, Mich., resigns. 

STONE, E. G., South Royalston, Mass., closes 
his labors. 


VAILL, Henry M., Cape Elizabeth, invited to 
supply Holden, Me. 


. LUTHERAN, 

GULICK, W. W., Germantown, N. J., called 
to Stone Arabia, N. Y. 

MINTER, E., accepts call to Rossville, N. Y. 


NOTZ, EvuGeENgE, ord. and called to Menom- 
onee, Wis. 


RAW, J. L., accepts call to Ellenville, N. Y. 

SCHOENER, J. P., Norwich, Conn., accepts 
call to Lyons, N. Y. 

WISCHAN, F., Philadelphia, Penn., becomes 


editor of a new foreign mission periodical 
in German, 


PRESBYTERIAN. . 

CALKINS, Wotcort, D.D., Buffalo, declines 
call to Ithaca, N. Y. 

CLARK, E. P., Caseville, called to Vassar, 
Mich. 

FISHER, D. W., D.D., Wheeling, W. Va., 
ealled to Madison, Ind. 

HUTCHINSON, G. A., inst. at Eureka, Neb. 

MINTON, W. B., Anna, accepts invitation to 
supply Marshall, Mich., temporarily. 

arg rs E. R, accepts call to Humboldt, 

eb. 


THOMPSON, O.S., inst. at Bellville, Ill. 
WAITE. Henry Waits, inst. at Pelham Man- 
or, N. Y. ‘ 


WINN, THoMas, Henry, Ill., sails shortly for 
Japan, as a missionary. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BAILEY, Hues, Antwerp, N. Y., resigns, 

BRAY, THomas H. T., ord. deacon at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

EVERHART, GzEorGE M., resigns rectorship 
of Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 

HOWARD, D. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., resigns rec- 
torship St. John’s. 

HOTCHKIN, 8. F., Red Bank, N. J., resigns. 

—_ NS, A. F., ord. priest at South Bend, 

nd. 

THOMPSON, C. Hi, D.D., ord. deacon at New 
Orleans, Miss. 

TUCKER, Josrrs L., becomes rector at Jack- 
son, Miss. 


WELLMAN, Merritt H., accepts call to 





Eastport, Me. 
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School and Gollege. 


Girarp COLLEGE bas been enlarged, so that 
there is room for 320 scholars,in addition to 
the 550 formerly accommodated. Children 
bora in Philade!phia have had the preference 
in admission, and until now the College has 
confined its usefulness to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; but the doors have recently been 
thrown open to fatherless boys born in New 
York, but of the 280 new applications, only one 
came fromhere. The orphans who areallowed 
to share toe privileges of the College reeeive 
as liberal and thorough an education as can be 
given io the time allotted to it. Toeir morals, 
also, undergo training and care. The iscome 
of the Girard estate applicable to the purposes 
of college improvements and support amounts 
to about $400,000 a year. About one half of 
this bas been used annually upon the College, 
and the remainder, derived chiefly from coal- 
mices, has been expended in the erection of 
banks, stores, offices, dwellings, etc, upon the 
estate, from which the institution will in time 
derive additional income. 








....The, free courses for 1877-1878 in the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, are on the following 
subjects: The Undulatory Theory of Light; 
The Logie Underlyirg Grammar; On the Life 
of the Primeval World ; Elementary Treatment 
of Strength of Materials ; Elementary Lessons 
in French: Elemen‘ary Lessons ia German; 
Determivative Micefalogy and Blowpipe Anualy- 
sis; Office Work and Specifications for Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen: Heat and Steam, aud 
their Application. 


...-Boston University claims that ‘ Har- 
vard's reqoirements for admission include but 
three languages ; Boston’s four. Onecan enter 
Harvard without having studied solid geom- 
etry, chemistry, physics, or rhetoric; all of 
which are iccluded in the requirements at 
Boston. Even in Greek and Latin one can 
enter Harvard with considerably less than the 
new Boston standard demands.”’ 


....The Boston school committee has de- 
cided ‘*that the committee on high schools be 
authorized to organize a Latin school for girls, 
uoder the direction of a principal, with the rank 
of master, and with such assistance as the ex- 
igencies of the school may require ; the school 
to be located in whatever building the commit- 
tee may direct.’’ 


eeeeDr. Martyn Paine’s bequest to Harvard 
is to be bestowed as follows: $4,800 is to be 
divided amoug sixteen scholarships, four in 
each class, to be known as Robert Treat Paine 
scholarships ; $1,500 is to be devoted to prizes 
for essays On various subjects ; and the rest, 
$1,700, is to go to the library. 


.-..Frederick W. Stevens, of this city, of the 
Yale Class of ‘58, has given to the corporation 
of Yale the property on Hiilbouse Avenue, New 
Haven, formerly occupied by the late Mrs. 
Apthorp. The proceeds are to be applied to 
the improvement of the teaching force of the 
academical department. 


....The State University of Iowa has 357 in 
its collegiate department, 105 in Jaw, and 96 in 
medicine, 14 of the Jatter taking the homeo- 
pathic course. Thetwo schools of medicine 
are co-operating as harmoniously as if they 
were but one and the University was never 
more prosperous, 


-»«eThe new catalogue of Dartmouth Col- 
lege sbows an attendance in its various de- 
partments as follows: Academical department, 
246 ; Scientific, 69; Agricultrral, 10; Medical, 
96; Engineering, 4; total, 425. Academical 
department : seniors 75, sophomores 54, juniors 
52, freshmen 65, 


....Oliver Wendell Holmes is to deliver the 
poem and Rey. Alexander McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge, the oration at the centennial celebra- 
tion of Phillips Academy, Andover, next June. 
A catalogue of all the graduates of the school 
is to be published at toat time. 


.... The lately published will of Rufas Bab- 
cock, of Waltham, Mass., pames Boston Uni 
ver-ity as residuary legatee. The amount 
likely to be realized from the bequest is not 
yet known. 


....Mr. Ruskio’s lectures at Oxford are re- 
ported to be attended chiefly by ladies’ 
scbools, which crowd out members of the 
University. 


....At Princeton, N. J., there are now forty- 
two men pursuing post graduate courses of 
study. 


----A cheap guide-book to Harvard is soon 
to appear, illustrated with heliotypes. 


.... Tbe sophomore-freshman troubles in the 
various colleges seem to be past. 


....Kindergartens are becoming popular in 
Catholic Sisters’ schools. 


----Hamilton College has 192 under-grad- 
8. 
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zebbles 


A press of business: the printing press. 


...-How to make a catfish: leave her alone 
in a room withan aquarium. 


...-A good many theatrical ventures nowa- 
days begin with bill-board and end with board- 
bill. 


..-.* No, ma’am,”’ said a grocer to an appli- 
cant for credit. ‘I wouldn’t even trust my 
own feelings.”’ 


...‘' Why have the Russians failed?’? We 
cannot tell, unless it is because they kept their 
money in asavings bank. 


....Slippers should be felt, not heard—in the 
sick-room. But naugbty little boys prefer that 
they should be heard rather than felt— in the 
nursery. 


...'* Thou shalt not be found out, is not 
one of God’s commandments, ard no man can 
be saved by trying to keep it,” says Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon. 


....The dying sinver, glancing back evera 
life of misdeed and carclessness, bas one conso- 
lation—his administrators will make it all right 
on his tombstone, 


....Mrs. Shoddy puckered up her mouth, 
and told a gentleman friend that one of her 
lovely daughters was a ‘“‘blue net,’’? and the 
other a ‘‘ bronze.” 


...“‘Ik Marvel” has named his new book 
**Old Story Tellers.” But. it bas no reference 
whatever to church sewing societies, says a 
New York paper. 


....The man who charged David with ex- 
travagance for singivg ‘‘ The trees of the field 
shall clap their hands’’ forgot that there are 
such things as palm trees. 


....A Western man has invented something 
that beats the telephone. He proposes to 
station a line of women fifty steps apart, and 
commit the news to the first as a secret. 


..-.Tbe young man arrested for leaving an 
oyster saloon without paying for his stew, on 
tell ng the judge he had forg:itten it, was re- 
minded thet he had played that one-stew often, 


....A stranger entered a pump-maker’s shop, 
afew days since, and, as the proprietor was 
turning a piece of wood in his lathe, the vis- 
itor asked what would turnthe quickest and 
easiest. ‘* Milk,’’ was the reply. 


.... A soapegrace was reminded that his aunt 
had paid his debts, and that he should be 
more submissive to the wishes of that relative. 
“Yes! yes!’ be allowed, coolly, ‘my aunt 
paid my creditors; but what bas she done for 
me? ” 


-.-.One day shortly after an eclipse of the 
moovu a country servant had occasivn to be in 
towu at tbe sboemaker’s. Cri-pin asked ber if 
she had seen the eclipse on the moon last 
week. Herreply was: ‘‘No: I wasna in the 
toon that nieht.”’ 


...-A man, praising porter, said it was so 
excellent a beverage that, though taken in 
large quantities, it always made him fat. “I 
have seen the time,” said another, ‘‘ when it 
made you lean.”” “‘When, I should like to 
know?’ inquired the eulogist. “Why, no 
longer ago than last night—against a wall.’ 


....-Mr. Cheerybles asked his wife, the other 
morping: ‘** What is the difference, dear, be- 
tween bribing « wan with a ten dollar bill to 
keep bis mouth shut aud a mixture of Indian 
meal and water?’’ He almost took her breath 
away when he answered: ‘‘ Why, you see one 
is hush-money, and the other is mush, honey.” 


..-»He had proposed to her, and now with 
fear and trembling waited for her answer. 
“Only one word,’”’ be said, ‘if but to keep 
alive the fires of hope within my bosom.”? 
She looked at him tenderly, nay, lovingly, and 
her l':ps moved in accents that went to the 
depths of his soul. She asked him how much 
he earned a week. 


....Four years ago a man housed a poor 
tramp one cold night, and tilled him full of 
wholesome provender in the morning. Last 
week he got a letter from tbat same vagabond, 
enclosing a five-dollar counterfeit bill, which 
he had carried off with some good money. He 
hadn't been able to pass it in all his travels, 
and conscience woulda’t Jet him cheat his ben- 
efactor out of the interest any longer. 


...“* Mister Jedge, 1 ’clare [ never stole 
nothin’ in my life, ’ceptin’ a pig-tail at a hog- 
killin’ time, from my ole missus, when I was a 
boy: an’, Mister Jedge, I shall never forgit my 
punishment. She sewed dat pig-tail to my 
breeches behind, and when company would 
come she would make me come out and shake 
myself, so dat tail would switch; an’, Mister 
Jedge, 1 felt so mean an’ got so tired of dat 
pig-tail dat I never stole nothin’ sense. Dat’s 





a fac’.”’ 





Literature. 
The prompt mention in our ist of “ Books of the Week ”’ 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for al volwmes recewed. The inverests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. have just pub- 
lished in rapid succession six remarkable new 
volumes in standard American literature. Sel- 
dom does a publishing house put forth in a 
whole year so large a number of substantial 
issues; and we have never been more agree- 
ably impressed with the solid character of the 
Scribner firm, or of the obligations owed to it 
by sound learning and good literature. The 
first two of these new issues are by President 
Woolsey, who gives us, from the scholarly re- 
tirement first made possible by his resignation 
of the presidency of Yale College, two octavo 
volumes, entitled Pulitical Science; or, the State 
Theoretically and Practical y Considered. We 
reserve a full review of these important books 
until a future time. The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, by Professor George P. Fisher, of the 
Yale Divinity School, is auother of Scribner’s 
new books. In it the author describes what 
may be called the preliminaries of the Chris- 
tian system, and then proceeds to give an ac- 
count of the obstacles with which it had to 
contend, social and moral, and the claims and 
arguments by which it was enabled to support 
itself at the outset. A good part of the work 
is devoted to the consideration of the authorsbip 
and authenticity of the New Testament books. 
As intimated in the title, the volume deals 
only with what Renan calls ‘ Zes Origines du 
Christianisme, to which it furnishes an able 
reply. Faith and Philosophy, by tbe late 
Professor Henry B. Smith, of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, consists of essays contributed 
by him to divers periodicals aud discourses de- 
livered before various assemblages. Prof, 
Smith had an American and European reputa- 
tion as a philosopher; but, as Prof. Wilkinson 
remarks of Jame3 Russell Lowell, his reputa- 
tion is greater than the achievements tq which 
it appeals. Weare glad, accordingly, that this 
important additien is made to the slender list 
of Prof. Smith’s publications. In several of 
these chapters, especially in the reviews, there 
is ability and thought enough to form the basis 
of independent treatises. The Final Philosophy, 
by Charles W. Shields, D.D., professor in 
Princeton College of the “harmony between 
religion and science,” is in a certain sence an 
enlargement of a smaller work by the same 
author, entitled “ Religion and Science in their 
Relations to Pailosophy.’’ Prof. Shields’s en- 
deavor is not te prepare, from the Clfristian 
standpoint, a history of the conflict between re- 
ligion and science, after the manner of Dr. Dra- 
per’s book, nor to reconcile the differences, real 
or supposed, between the two. What be tries 
to do is to construct and elaborate a complete 
philosophical theory of thefr mutual relations. 
Modern Philosophy, by Prof. Fravcis Bowen, 
of Harvard, is ratber an essay toward 
a-history of modern philosopby than a 
complete history in itself. Tne several 
philosophical systems of recent times are 
avalyzed and criticised, German writers re- 
ceiving most attention, on the ground that 
Hobbes, Hume, Reid, Hamilton, aud Locke are 
accessible in the vernacular. The chapters are 
the result of the author’s teaching of his Har- 
vard classes; but are not, we take it, based 
upou any set course of lectures delivered to 
them. One leading feature is a full aualysis of 
Kant’s “Critique of Pare Reason.’? In the 
whole Prof. Bowen does not hesitate, while 
expounding others’ opinions, freely to express 
and defend his own. A notable thing is the 
author’s explicit affirmation of philosophical 
faith in theism and in Christianity. We quote 
in full the closing sentences of the preface: 

“No one can be an earnest student of 
philosophy witbout arriving at definite 
couvictions concerning the fundamettal 
trutbs of theology. In my own case nearly 
forty years of diligeut inquiry and reflectiou 
concerning these truths have served only to 
enlarge and confirm the convictions with wbich 
I began and which are inculcated in this 
book. Earnestly desirivg to avoid prejudice 
on either side, and to welcome evidence and 
srgument, from whatever source they might 
come, without professional bias and free 
from apy external irducement to teach one 
set of opinions rather toan avother, I have 
faithfully studied most of what the philosophy 
of these modern times and the science of our 
own day assume to teach. And the re- 
sult is tnat I am now more firmly con- 
vioced than ever that what has been justly 
called the ‘ dirt-philosopby’ of materialism and 
fatalism is baseless and false. J accept with 
unbesitating conviction and belief the doctrine 
of the being of one personal God, the crea- 
tor avd governor of tbe world, and of one 
Lord Jesus Christ, ia whom dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily; and I have 
found nothing whatever in the literature of 
modern infidelity which, to my mind, casts 
even the slightest doubt upon that belief. Not 
being a clergyman, 1 am not exposed to the 
c'uel imputation, which uvbelievers have too 
long been permitted to fling against the clergy, 
of being mduced by prudential metives to pro- 
fess what they do not believe. Let me be per- 
wittted also to repeat the opinion, which | ven- 
tured to express as far back as 1849, that the 
time seems to have arrived for a more practical 
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and immediate verification than the wor)d has 
ever yet witvessed of the great truth that the 
civilization which is not based upon Christian- 
ity is big with’ the elements of its own destruc- 
tion. 


....Handsome and attractive juveniles, that 
are sure to please the children, continue to 
multiply, for the time is short before the 
arrival of Christmas Day itself. The best of 
the present row upon our desk is Mrs. Lizzie 
W. Champney’s Ail Around a Fulette (Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co.), a delightful collection of 
stories for the young. Mrs. Champney writes 
in avery agreeable fashion, and her book {fs 
well illustrated by her husband, Mr. J. Wells 
Champvey.+—— Only a Cat (T. Whittaker), by 
Mrs. H. B. Paull, is one of those animal auto- 
biographies with which children are always 
pleased and which give them a hkinog for nat- 
ural history and a sense of the duty of k'nd- 
ness toward pets.——From J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. come four graded books for children of 
various ages, all plentifully illustrated and 
showily bound, as follows: The Budgt; My 
Own Book; My Pet Book; and My Primer. 
They are edited by ‘‘ Uccle Herbert.’ 
Chatterbox, Junior (World Publishing House, 
New York) is in text and _ illustrations 
the counterpart of the well-known pe- 
riodical Chatterbor, save that it is, as the 
title implies, prepared for younger children. 
Slices of Mother Goose (Loekwood, Brooks 
& Co.) consists of new versions of the old 
stories by Alice Parkman, with silhouette and 
other pictures by J. Wells Chawpney, the 
whole being printed on sheets avd enclosed in 
a paper portfolio. —-— The Cedars (Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co.), by Ellis Gray, is a sequel to 
“Long Ago,’? by the same author. The 
Fiossy and Bossy stories (D. Lothrop & Co.) are 
clever little tales for younger children by Mar- 
garet H. Eckerson, prettily illuetrated. 














....A publisher’s first book is seldom so 
handsome and so eure to command quick 
recoguition from book buyers as Golden Songs 
of Great Poets, issued by Miss Sarah H. Leggett, 
1184 Broadway, New York. It consists of 
original poems, none ever printed before, by 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
and Taylor. These excellent pieces (Mr. 
Lowell’s was written only a week before be 
sailed) are accompanied by worthy iliustra- 
tious by Darley, Fredericks, Smillie, Hart, 
McEntee, and Moran, and the whole is beauti- 
fuily printed and bousd. 


....Mr. Howells’s eeries of autobiograpiies, 
published by James R. Osgood & Co., is alto- 
gether the most enjoyable of recent series. His 
notion of editorship does not end with the 
mere work of selecting books or passages to 
reprint; for his introductory essays are not 
only charming in style, but very valuable in 
throwing light upen the text. Exch is a liter- 
ary gem in itself—and we are not using extrava- 
gant lavguagein sayingso. The last volume 
is the Memoirs @f Carlo Goldoxt, the Italian 
comedian. 


....Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford’s interest- 
ing and valuable series of papers, in Hurper’s 
Magazine, on Art Decoration Applied to Furni- 
ture have been collected by Harper & Brothers 
into a very handsome volume, fully illustrated. 
Their chief value is historical, and they throw 
cut many useful hints concerning the happily 
prevaleut fashion of having artistic homes and 
belongings. The volume is a highly appro- 
priate gift. 


....dJames R. O7good & Co., what with helio- 
types and literature, are now doing a great 
deal tn the way of popularizing art. Mr. M. 
F. Sweetser’s brief series of artist biographies 
is just the thing for private students and is 
indispensable to public libraries. Each vol- 
ume packs a goodly amount of information in a 
small space ard costs but half adollar. Albert 
Direr is the subject of the latest. 


..»»The very pleasant serial which bas 
brightened Wide Awake this year, Child Marian 
Abroad, by William M. F. Round, is hand- 
somely issued in book form by Lee & Shepard. 
It is long since we have seen a juvenile written 
in a more agreeable style, having more natural 
pictures of child life, or giving a better account 
of the leading European eities. 


....-Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s collection of 
Single Famous Poems (Henry Holt & Co.) con- 
tains a great number of pieces which are 
perennially popular, by writers who have 
never twice struck the popular heart so forci- 
bly. It will be found convenient for constant 
reference and appropriate as a gift. 


...»Mr. George W. Carleton, the New York 
publisher, reissues in a single volume the 
elever sketches, drawn by himeelf, called ‘Our 
Artist in Cuba’ and “ Our Artist in Peru,” 
with the addition of similar little caricatures 
devoted to Spain and Algiers, which he has 
since visited. 


.-.-Dita,a novel, by Lady Margaret Majen- 
die, who wrote “Giannetto,”’ is added to 
Henry Holt & Co.’s “Leisure Hour Series.’’ 
We would again remind our readers that the 
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price of this well chosen and conveniently 
published series has been reduced to a dollar a 
yolume. 


..».La handsome type and binding and with 
superior illustrations the Carters publish 
Brighter than the Sun, a life of Christ, by Dr. J. 
R. Macduff, designed for young men and 
women. Itis pleasantly written and, like all 
the author’s books, has a deep spiritual tone. 


.... Eighteen wholes>me sermons of exhorta- 
tion and eacouragement toward right living, 
by the Rev. L. Campbell, Greek professor in St. 
Andrew’s University, Scotland, are collected 
by Macmillan & Co. iu @ handsome volume, 
eutitled Some Aspects of the Christian Ideal, 


..-eAn exrellent Outline of General History, 
by Miss M. E. Thalneimer, woose larger works 
we have found wortby of praise, is published 
by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati. 
The maps are deserving of special commend- 
ation and the priating is handsome. 


...-A series of somewhat violent but rather 
commou and valueless lectures on the Churches 
of Christendom, by Rev. A. J. Bray, is published 
by the Milton League of Montreal, Canada, in 
the interests of Protestantism. The motive is 
better than the method. 


.... We defer an extended notice, for lack of 
space at the holiday season, of Vol. I of 
Liibke’s Outlines of the History of Art (Dodd, 
Mead é@& Co.), newly edited by Clarence Cook. 
The book deserves to be carefully examined by 
Christmas purchasers. 


...--A volume of poems entitled Mosses (A. 
Williams & Co.), by Dr. M. F. Bridgman, 
catches sometbiog both of the spirit of Na- 
ture and the spirit of poetry. By some curious 
device, the book is given the material odor of 
the woods. 

«2 The Table of Plenty(Auson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) isa collection of methodically 
arranged texts illustrating the completeness 
of God’s gooduess to man. It is hardsomely 
produced in leaflets, bound together by a blue 
ribbon. 


..-.A carefully prepared work on The Silver 
Country (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) tells what the 
financier, the emigrant, or the political student 
ought to know about the resources of Mexico 
and the Mexican cessions to the United States. 


G. P. Putnam & Son’s chief gift-book for the 
year is William Cullen Bryant’s effective poem, 
The Flood of Years, with weird and carefully- 
wrought pictures, drawn and engraved by W. 
J. Linton, who has never done better werk. 


....dames R. Osgood & Co. have added to 
their “English and Foreiga Philosophical 
Library”? Lessing (2 vols.), by James Sime. 
We shall notice the work, which is an im- 
portant one, at length after toe holidays. 


....An Elementary English Grammar, by Rev. 
O. W. Tancock, whose larger work on the 
same subject has repeatedly been praised io 
these coluinns, is published by Macmillan & 
Co. for tue Oxford Clarendon Press. 


...-A pew edition of that very popular re- 
ligious work, Rev. George Miiller’s Life of 
Trust, is published by Sheldon & Co., with an 
appendix bringing the story down to 1877, in- 
eluaicg Mr. Miiiler’s American visit. 


..A series of Thoughts on the Book of Job 
half exegetical, balf practical, by R. F. Hutch: 
insov, surgeon in the Bri'ish army, is pub- 
lished in Lo: don, by the Bagsters, and imported 
by John Wiley & Son. 


.-..G. P. Patnam’s Sons, who issue O. B. 
Frothingham’s sermons in weekly pamphlets, 
make anotber bound collection of them in a 
volume entitled Creed and Cunduct, and other 
Discourses. 

...-The Khedives Egypt (Harper & 
Brothers), by Edin De Leon, is a good popu- 
lar account of the geography, people, rulers, 
and insticutions ef the Egypt of to-day. 


...A large and pretty book, called Buby 
Days (Scribner & Co.), with showy binding and 
plenty «f pictures, is made up from the young- 
est readers’ department of St. Nicholas, 

....Ballads of Bravery (Lee & Shepard) se- 
lected by George M. Baker and accompanied 
by forty spirited English engravings, will make 
an attractive gift-book for older boys. 


...-Dr. Lothrop & Co. issue, as a holiday 
book, the popular hymn, The Ninety and Nine, 
in very handsome type and with tolerably 
good illustrations by Robert Lewis. 


..2« Who and What? (J. B. Lippiucott & Co.) 
edited by Annah de Pui Miiler, contains a 
goodly amount of miscellaneous information, 
conveniently arranged, 

«see The Lectures of a Certain Professor (Mac- 
millan & Co.), by Rev. Joseph Farrell, is a col- 
lection of mild-mannered ego-essays in the 
Couatry Parson style. 


...- At the Court of King Edwin, a thoughtful 
and well-constructed drama, by WilHam Leigh- 
ton, Jr., is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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..seThe November Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) 
contains a fine etching, by C. O. ‘Murray, of 
Murillo’s portrait of himself. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
“H. A. Pace” is Mr. Alexander Yapp. 


Leggat Brothers’ store, 3 Beekman Street, is 
crowded at this season. They sell books 
cheaply, and buyers know it. 


Next year The American Naturalist will be 
published by McCalla & Stavely, of Philadel- 
phia, under the editorship of Dr. A. 8. Pack- 
ard, Jr., and E. D. Cope. 


The Christmas and New Year’s cards of L. 
Prang & Co., Boston, are even prettier than 
ever, this year. Each card, no matter how 
cheap, is really a work of art anda constant 
pleasure to the lucky recipient. 


James R. Osgood & Co. have already sold 
twelve thousand copies of Joseph Cook’s 
“Biology.’”’ His ‘ Transcendentalism,” just 
issued, will, doubtless, have as rapid a sale, 
Auother volume, ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” will appear 
soon. 


J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, has his usual 
stock of fine art books forthe holidays. His 
special volumes this year are ‘‘ Examples of 
Contemporary Art’’; W. B. Scott’s etchings 
from Blake; “The Eighteenth Century’’; 
Unoger’s etchings; ‘‘ Ze Costume Historique’; 
and bound volumes of the French periodical, 
D Art. 

The December number of The Literary World 
is excellent in every way. It honors Whittier’s 
birthday with a great number of original 
poems and prose sentiments by our most 
emiaent authors ; and its distinctively literary 
columns are filled with judicious reviews and 
very readab’g literary news. This periodical is 
now the most useful guide for book-buyers 
published in this country, for it really covers 
the whole literary field. 


By all odds the best diaries that have come 
to our notice are those issued by the Erie Pab- 
lishirg Company, of Erie, Pa. Their distin- 
guishing feature isan ingenious arrangement 
of the months at the foot of the page and days 
atthe side, by which the page for any day in 
the year can instantly be turned to. Another 
admirable feature is the printing at the begin- 
bing of each month’s paging of a calendar 
showing on what day of the week the days of 
that month will fall during the next five years. 
Thre is also an excellent collection of mis- 
cellaneous information concerving postage, 
weights, values, etc. The paper and binding 
of the various styles are handsome and dura- 
ble. 


The best arranged publisher’s catalogue is- 
sued by an American bouse, we think, is that 
of James R. Osgood & Co, of which the De- 
cember impression lies before us. The regular 
alpbabetical list remains as for 80 many years ; 
though, as usual, it is kept up to the times 
more carefully thau book lists frequently are. 
At the close appear three lists of books in va- 
rious extra bindings; and then, alphabetically 
by subjects, come works in architecture and 
art, biographies, essays, histories, illustrated 
books, novels, poems, religious works, scien- 
tiie and philosophical books, short stories, 
books of travel, juveniles, the various series 
published by the house, and fivally miscel- 
laneous books. The advantage of this com- 
pact and systematic arrangement is evident ; 
aud the librarian and the book-buyer will cor- 


| dially thank the compiler. 


Mrs. Anna K. Weaver, of Salem, Ohio, isa 
woman wuo hasraised money by the manu- 
facture and sale of fern-leaf mottoes to sup- 
port herself in the South American Mission 
field without drawing upon the treasury of the 
Board of Missions of her church (Presbyteri- 
ao). She bas been in Bogota since 1874. ‘Her 
mottoes,” says Woman's Work for Woman, 
“after being designed with the most perfect 
and delicate fern-leaves, are so exactly repro- 
duced by solar photography—no camera being 
used—that even the veins and fibers of the 
ferus are visible and the whole sentence stands 
out ona dark background as plainly as if it 
were carved marbie.’’ The mottoes are ‘God 
Bless our Home,’ “ The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
“The Lord will Provide,” ‘Cast thy Burden 
on the Lord,’’ ‘‘ Welcome,” ‘‘ Cast thy Anchor 
in Heaven,” ‘‘God is Love,” etc. Mrs. J. R. 
Nicholas, Darby Post-office, Philadelphia, an 
aunt of Mrs. Weaver, sells them for her benefit, 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Golden Songs of Great Poets. Illustrated. Sq. 
8vo, pp. 49. New York: Sarah H. Deapett.. -- $5 00 

Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By David O. 
Mears, A.M. Illustrated. Br BaP: 2 xvi, 432. 





Boston: Lockwoud, Broots & - 300 
All soomne = Palette. Bv Lizzie W Champney. 

Illustrated by J. ells Champney. (Cnil- 

dren's J ‘Art Series) = a pp. x, 314. The 

Co ee ete oe ete Pret 1530 
The Cedars. By Bills ) Gray. Iilustrated. Sq. 

16mo, pp. 2%. The same ......... 123 


Slices of Mother omen: ok Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by J. Wells Chauipney. la port- 


‘oli0~ BRMC..0. socoe wen th+pomeesivedsrscees 075 





son. 12mo, pp. 221. New York: G. P. Pat- = 
DAMS SODS....raneeee--- vee 


org and other Discourses. B y 
Brain inieeham. 16M0, PP. 282 By 

suena pou. By 8S. P. Putnam. 

Be oe © SAMO. 6.6... - cee ee eee eees ww. 1% 

The Ninety and ae By Elizabe: h Cc. Cle- 
phane. Iliustrated by Robert Lewis. Sm. 

feo, pp. 9. Boston: D. Lo.hrop & Co...... ... 

Flosay and Bossy Starks. By. Margeret H. 
Keterson. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. pr The 


What a He? or. Jesus in I Light o f the 
Nineteen’h pany ye athens: illia: Denton. 
are paper, pp. 259, lesiey as.; Pab- 
lisaed by tne au 2 cial nanos Je mwes 
Bryant’s Common School Book-besping. in sin- 
gle and duuble entry. ByJ.C Bryant, M.D. 
‘r. 8V0, pp. = Buffaio: Published by the 
author .....- 
The I'lustrated “Annual Register of Rural 
Affairs fur i878. [liustrated. 12mo, papes, 
pp. 344. Atbany: Luther Tucker & Son...... 0 30 
The Conversion of Children. By R-v. Edward 
Payson Hammond, M.A. 12mo, pp. xv, 368. 
New York: N. Tibba's & Sous..... Rebe «seSby 18 
Chatterbox, Junior. Illustrated. Sm. 4to, PP. 
179.. New Yoru: World Publishing House.. 
The Tabie of Pienty. Gomplied by B.R. Hyde. 
m 4to sheets, prt 101. New York: Anson 
 . Randolph paecinaningacasatas tegegeunes 0 75 
Who is He? An Appeai to those who regard with 
any doubt the Name of Jesus. By Sarah F. 
Smiley. (Fourth edition.) 16mo, pp. 102. The 
same 


ane Bud pate. 3 Baiced by Uncle Herbert. I[lus- 
to, pp. 368. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott t & ¥en 
My n Book. Edited by Uncle Herbert. 
7 heswresan Sm. 4to, pp. 44. The same... .. 
My Pe: Book. Edited by Uncle Herbert. Iilus- 
trated. Sm. 4tu, pp. 96. Thesame........ ... 
My Primer. Edited by Uncle Herbert. sensor 
trated. Sm. 4to, pp. 48. Tne same........... 
Only a Cat. By Mrs H. B. Pauli. Illustrated. 
Sq. 12mo, pp. 281. New York: T. Whittaker. 1 50 
Angelo. Acpoem. By Stuarc Sterne. Sq. — 
pp. 104. New York: Hurd & Huughton . 
Our Artist in Cada, Peru, Spain, and Algiers. 
By ouge W. Carleton. 8q. 18mo, paper, 
pp. 144. New York: G. W. Carletun & Co. ... 050 
Scribner’s ony Vol. Xtll; November, 
1876—April, 1877. 8vo, pp. iv, 884. New Yors: 


+ eeeeeece oe ereeenee wee ee eee 


Scribner UE OO! scicgedcnce 2 tas sh eae es 3 00 
Thesame. Vol. aap May—Ootober, 1877. 8vo, 
pp. iv, 868. The same... ........cccee--eseceeee 3 00 


The Kabbala; a aoe Science of Light. 
An iotroduction to tne philosophy and theos- 
ophy of tae ancient sages, together with a 
ciapter on light a = dig ieee singdom. 
By 3. Pancoast, M. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 312. Philadelphia: a M. Stoddard & Co. 

Ghurches of Christendom. Lectures by Rev. 
Alfred James Bray. nmerad 8vu, pp. M1. 
Montreal: ‘The Milton Leagu 

Pretestnasion: its Ultimate poeta By Be 

VW. Dale, M.A. 16mo, pp. 106. The sama. 


set eseee seeceeeee 


NEW MOSIC, 

The Fire-B°lls are Ringing. Song and ae 

By Henry C. Work. New York: C.M. Cady. 045 
Still Thou Hast My Heact’s Devotion. Ballad 

By 8. M. Peck. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 0 30 
‘Twas er a Rosebud you Gave Me. Song. Words 

by George Cooper; music br B. I panype: 

BRO: MEMEO. 6. cc- cn00ec gudeb es dtvuse 
Sometimes. Song. Words by Lady “Lindsay; 0 


music by Arthur Sullivan. The same........ 40 
Te Fo ga Girls Polka. By &t. neo The on 
The ‘ane Bye and Bye. a. By 

Alber.co Himan. Thesa idee aoesuanntee 0 40 
The Evening Bel!. By eeiaetaia. Arranged 

as pianyw sulo by Fracz Nava. The same..... 040 
Six Anthems of the Chareh, for solo, quartetie, 

and chorus, with ergan accompaniment. By 

sto." Wiison. New York: William A. Poaga 100 


pina aa pein pontine =i tenor 
soso. By W. Cc, Williams. The sa 
i Ms schqesons By Ww. c. 
Ave —. So one ssi By J. Remington 
Fairlamb. The s 
Evening Song of a Weary One.. Wcrds from the 
German by W. W. Cildweli; music by Albert 
J. Huiden. The Ban 


Hear My Prayer. Sopran ano solo. By Mendel- 
= = Arranged by Albert J. a The 


Calm rs the Listening Ear of Night. Hymn- 
Anthem (quart-tte) for Christmas. By Al- 
bert J. Holden. Tne sam 
Gone on_Before_o’er the ulver of Time. So 
and chorus. Words and music by P. 0. Hud- 
son. ncinnati: FE. W_Helmick 

Pretty Little Blue-eyed Stranger. Song and 
chorus. By Bobby Newcomb. The same.... 035 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Cheapest Bookstore 


IN THE WORLD. 


85.762 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH GIFT BOOKS 

AT OUR PRICE. 

75.763 BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 
BOOKS 

AT YOUR PRICE. 

125,762 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT ANY PRICE. 

95,762 BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS 

ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


3 Beekman St., opposite Post-Office. 





HOLIDAY 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
For Children. 


THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE, 


AND THE CHILDREN WHO LIVED IN IT. 


With 3 Migetnstions and elegant binding. 
Cloth, Pall Gilt... ce-coees cecccevece.coccess sees $235 





arge and e 
gant books n BS likely to pr ve Shore attractive 
than anv of t 
great number of small picts 28 scattered throuvh its 
oly addition to the many large full-page illus- 


tratio 
PUSSY TIP-TOE’S FAMILY. 


By Mrs. D. P. SANFORD. 13th thousand. In 
at with al new and attractive cover, in 31 


FRISK ANDO HIS FLOCK. 


a * Mrs. D. P. SANFORD. 13th thousa 
itn 32 eh ‘ge pictures and a beauti 
icture COVEP,......... nat 
luth, with chrom picture... 


CAPT. FRITZ. 
HIS FRIENDS AND ADVENTURES. 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON eae, oper Rmo, 
with 70 lustrations .......... ode seblrahcakeeed $1 50 


Captain Fritz wisa satiate dog, aed the story 
of hi- adventures cannot fail to inverest a!!, old and 
young. Itis one or the brightest books chat has been 
published, and fully sustains Mrs. Miller’s reputation 
as One of the best writers in the country for children. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS. 


Sketches of the Country and 7 iemnee Men. 
Wich 24 Ulustrations ... ... P $1 75 


This very attractive book. pone its beautiful ilus- 
trations, will be a valuable »ddition to the Kbrary of 
any of the older boys or girls who e: joy reading his- 
torical sketches and stories of brave men. 


THE SUNDAY EVENING HOUR. 


By Mrs. D. P. SANFORD. 304 pages, with 68 Li- 
lustrations. Cioth, plain ...........06 .ccecses $1 50 
CR atlas i ddr ncacdancisncameeneiein Sedatdeeees 200 


This saiekohes the popular “ Children’s Bible Stor 
Bok,” and will prove a blessiny to parents and chil- 
dren, in furnishing pleasant. enter:ainment for Sun- 
day evenings. 


LOTTY’S VISIT TO GRAND- 
MAMMA. 

A Story for Little Ones. With 50 Illustrations... $1 25 
‘A very delightful story. and one that will send all 

the Lottiesand Lizzi.s whoare old enough to read 

it and good énough to deserve it into ecstasies, 

We have seldom read a more sprightly or naturally. 

told tale for the little ones. ‘ihe illustrations are 

excellent.”’ 

ON A PINCUSHION, AND OTHER 

FAIRY TALES. 

By MARY DE MORGAN. With eens by 

Wiliiam De Morgan. 12mo..............-- bene 


“Genuine fairy stories of the old type. Miss De 
Morgan has written a book which wi | be, we believe, 
almost as popular in rs to come as the immortals 
of fairy lore.”’—Spectator 
on 4 very pretty and tempting volume.”—Saturday 

emeu, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 
ara COLLECE LIGEASY. 





HOME. A Tale of College Life. 3 vols. Price re- 
duced to £4.50, 


are 
pee interesting on account of the beth pic- 
tures they contain of English school and college life. 


FOR OLDER PERSONS. 


EVERY DAY. 


TEXT, UMN, PRAVER, AND RECORD for every 
Day the Year By the author of “Sunshine 
and sturite ht.” 376 pages. 


Cloth, plain edges....... 
Cloth, zilt edges ...... P 
Calf OF MOFOCGO, .. cece. .ccccce 0 co-ceccccccccceses 


The thousands who have found comfort and ine 
spiraticn in “Sunshine and Starlight” will be glad 
to get this new buok. showing the same skill io its 
choice selections of Scripture. of Hymns, and of 
Short Prayers. eiv'ng, as it does. a portion for every 
day througo the year, and at the end +pecial selec 
tions for the principal davs of the Church yesr, In 
addition, the Recora for Births, Marriages, and 
Veuths will be found very useful in keepiog che an- 
niversarics of friends. 


Svecimen pages sent free on application. 
BISHOP HUNTINGTON'S NEW VOLUME. 


CHRIST IN THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


AND LN THE LIFE OF MAN. _ Sermons for 
each Sunday from Advent to Trinity. M2mo, 
SEE FOGG i oc viccccccccsdccscccecdececs. sesces chases 


COMPANIONS aan THE DEVOUT 








The St. James’s Lectures On well-known Devotional 
Works, the two series together in one voiume, 
New Edition, 12mo, 337 pages ...... acnieiaadiiaie #2 00 


“The bare enumeraticn of the topics and the 
writers by whom they are handled is sufficient to 
¢ mmend the book tu tne attention of our readers. 


thoughts for which earnest Ch 
ful. and — =< f them rise to a very high level of 





The Magnet Stories. 


JOHN-JACK. Aled at the sins of the 
ARCHIE’S SHADOW aims t ) warn the 


youth against 
ON iE D an AY t 
S WEAVING giz" juin 
S aE 7 the beaut N of Lov: 


DRLFTINGA PSTEERIN aims to 


contrast between a characcer of the strictest Mae 
and one vacillating. selfisn, and d shonest. 
100,000 of Lynde Paimer’s bouks have been sold. 


H. B. NIMS &CU., Pabtishers, Troy, N.Y. 
&™ Sent by mail on receipt of $1.25. 





Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


MEESTER DICTIONARY. 


i oe Words, Bales of. Spelling, 
Tables of ne. 








Weights and Measures; 
ae tow ‘tne S Greek i tin,” ithe 
Stodern uages, Morocco om 


and. 
r Tuc 
Loins zeal nen Do Vag otberwita 





The Silver Country. By Alexander D. Ander- 


PUBLISHERS 


n. 


THE WORDS OF THE SON OF COD. 


Taken from the Four Gospels and arranged “ 
Daily Meditation throughout the Teak. 


ELEANOR PLUMPTRE. I6mo..... _ . 7 31 6 
FENELON’S.SPIRITUALLETTERS. 
Letters to Men. 12m0,,.......-++.. on johonece eeeess $1 75 
Letters to Women. 12M0,,.........cceeeeees os eS 


“There is a wonderful depth of spiritual earnest« 
ness in ull these letters. They bring the reader into 
personal con’act with unseen _ ies as — few 
kinds of devotional reading can 


4th THOUSAND a 
LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
W2m0, Wl PAPES....... verccee cceveeeeee P50, 
* No man, lay or clerical,  @ M6 likes bright tho: 
and clear, artistic e pressions can afford to neg = 


this volume.”—New 
> *©Ttis Mr. Brooks’s Gest work.”— Independent. 





*,* For sale at all bookstores, or sent by matl, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 





oIVIsON, i, SLA KEMAN, LEAT HRE A of: CO. 


138 and 140 Grand St. N 


713 Broadway, Naw York. 
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“Presents which Outlast the Year.” 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year, . $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ . .400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, oS 43 ee 











The THREE publications, one year .....810 00 
Any TWO, one yeal........0...00+s000% . 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year............+ 20 00 

Terms for large clubs furnished on applica- 
tion. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin 
with the first Numbers for January, and the 
Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers for 
June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the 
Number of each Periodical current at the time 
of receipt of order, except in cases where the 
subscriber otherwise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 


Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, 
New York. 





The attention of those who propose adding 
to their Sunday-school libraries is invited to 
our KEKeonomical Library, 


$24.50 net. 

This Library contains 50 vols. (over 14,000 
pages), of 16mo size, bound ina thoroughly 
strong manner and put upinacase. With 
it are furnished 50 catalogues, for the use 
of the school. 


The Primary Class Eco- 
nomical Library, net 
$'7 .50Q, is for the youngest scholars, It 
contains 40 vols. of fresh and new stories, all 
Sully illustrated. 

We have in stock a large variety of books 
suited for Christmas presents, which we can 
ofer at very low rates. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





“4 KNIGHT OF THE XIXth CEN- 
TURY.” 12mo. $1.50. Of this book the 
¢ 


“* Boston Courier” says: 


“The works of Mr. Roe have achieved a 
popularity that has fallen to the lot of but 


few writers of fiction. They deserve recogna- 


tion and admiration on the sole ground of 
his literary skill.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
751 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 


OSGOOD’S HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS OF 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SUBJECTS 
These Heliotype Engravings ure choice repro- 
ductions of the most attractive European works of 


t. They are as permanent as an engraving and as 
faithful as a photograph, and are sold at the low 


price of 
One Dollar Each. 
Tasteful and inexpensive frames furnished, if de- 


“ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
SPECIAL AGENTS FOR J. R. OSGOOD & CO. 


THE YOUNG 


HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS, 

1 vised and added to from time to time,- 
pci oe unimpaired and increasing popularity. 
It advertises itself where used. This permanence in 
public favor is the most comvincing evidence that 
could be adauced of its merits and the completeness 
with which it meets the wants of the housekeeper. 

No housekeeper can afford to be without a copy of 
kK. 
ag my $1.50; interleaved $2.25. For sale by all book- 
sellers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, 
Publishers 














. THE INDEPENDENT: 


JANUARY ATLANTIC, 


Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


WHITTIER’S POEM, “The Seeking of the 
Waterfall.” 


A SOUTH CAROLINIAN on “The Resultin 
South Corvlina”’ of the President's policy. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEM, “The Leap of Rous- 
han Beg.” 


MARK TWALIN’S Bermada Notes, concluded. 

DR. HOLMES’S POEM,” My Aviary.” 

CBAS. DUDLEY WARNER on “ The Adiron- 
dacks Verified.” 

W. D. HO WELLS'4 biographical sketch of “ Ed- 
ward Gibbon,” the historian. 

CLARENCE GORDON’S story of “ The Gentle 
Fire-Eater.” 

HENRY JAMES, JR.’ account of “A Little 

‘our in France.” 
W. H. BISHOP'S new serial romance, “Detmold.” 


W. F.APTHORP on “An Episode in the Life of 
an Artist.” 


ARTHUR SEARLE on“ Mars as a Neighbor.” 

Open Letters from New Vork (1), discussing 
artistic, social, and literary matters at the 
metropolis. 

The Contributors’ Club, bright and clever. 


Recent Literature for the Holidays carefully 
reviewed. 





The Atlantic life-size portrait of 


JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER 


sold to all subscribers and purchasers for $1.00. 


TheAtlanticfor 1878 


WILL PRESENT 
SERIAL STORIES by W. H. BisHoP, HENRY 
JAMES, JR., and W. D. HOWELLS; SHORT STORIES 
by T. B. ALDRICH, ROSE TERRY COOKE, CONSTANCE 
F. WOOLSON, J W.DE FOREST, and other favorite 
writers; SKETCHES AND ESSAYS by ARK 
TWAIN and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; DESURIP- 
TIONS OF FOREIGN LIFE AND TRAVEL w.w. 
Story.T.B ALDRICH. and C, E. NORTON; STUVIES 
FROM FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENGLISH BOOKS 
by HENRY JAMES, JR.. W.D. HOWELLS. HARRIET 
W. PRESTON,and others; POEMS by WHITTIER, 
LONGFELLOW, and HOLMES; matters of ARTISTIC 
D MUSICAL INTEREST; the popular CON- 





AN 
TRIBUTORS’ CLUB 


TERMS_OF THE ATLANTIC.—Sinzgle numbers, 35 
cents. Yearly subscription, $4, postage free. With 
life-size pertraitot Whittier. Bryant, or Longfellow, 
$33 with two portraits, $6; with all three portraits, 

SPECIAL OFFER.—The November and Decem- 
ber numbers of the ATLANTIC, containing poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow and the commencement of Mr. 
Bishop’s new serial story, * Detmola,” will be mailed 
free to all new subscribers to the ATLANTIC for 1878 who 
remit their subscriptions to the Publishers. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money- 
order, drafton New Yortor Boston, vr registered 
letter, to H. O. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 





New and Popular Books. 





The new volume of Dr. Field’s Travels around the 
World. 


FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN. 


BY HENRY M. FIELD, D. D., 
Editor of The New York Evangelist. 
1 vol. lzmo, nearly 500 pages, cloth (uniform with the 
former volume), $2.00. 





EJULES VERNE’S NEW STORY. 


HECTOR SERVADAC; 


or, The Career of a Comet. 
BY JULES VERNE. 
With over One Hundred Full-Page Illustrations. 


One vol. 8vo, Cloth, Extra (uniform with 
**Michael Strogoff’’). $3.00. 





A CHARMING LITTLE VOLUME. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN, 


and Prince Dorus. 
By CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Recently Discovered 
e Unique Copies. 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of the price, by 
the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





SEND FOR THE NEW PAPER 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


Edited by the author of the “‘ Scholar’s Hand Book.” 
Publishea Monthly, by the A. 8-8. Union, 
S pp. ‘ents _& copy wed Year, postage 
es and over are 

taken. Siogle Copies 20 cents per year. 
LAR S COMPANION will con- 
Fr NATIONS of the LES- 
SONS, specially adapted to scholars; brigbt illus- 
trations: interesting facts; helpful hints on the 
scholar’s duty in the home and in the class, and 
many other eatirely new features; making it the 
freshest, the brightest. the best, and the cheap- 


est periodical! for scholars 


yu ed. 
ONLY 15 CENTS A COPY PER YEAR, POSTPAID. 


Specimen free. 
&. Ss. SCOFIELD, 
10 Bible House, New York. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of debate in deliberative assembiies is the 
standard authority in all the United States. It has 
also been reprinted in Germany and France, where 
it is largely used. A new edition, revised by Hon. 
EDMUND L. CUSHING and printed from new eletro- 
ae plates. Price, 75 cents. 

or sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, . 
Publishers. 








{December 13, 1877. 
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Holiday Books. 


Great Painters of Christendom. 


From Cimabueto Wilkie. By Joun Foknes Ron- 
ERTSON. 2580 illustrations, royal quarto. 445 pages, 
Hoth. onans ait edges, $20; full Turkey moroc- 
co, antique, $4). 

Containing critical notices of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, French, and English schools 
of painting, with biographical sketches of the fore- 
most artists of each school, accompani by portraits 
and engravings, after the most celebrated works. 

The Illustrations are exceedingly well selected and 
well executed, including nearly every famous and 
important illustration Leceseary to a comprehensive 
survey of the work 

Every lover of art should have a copy of this beau- 
tiful book. | 

The’ Royal Academy Album. 

A Series of Forty Permanent Photogr»phs from the 
choicest Works of Art in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy for 1877. dited by SAMUEL 
ou aines, F.L. 8. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 


The Royal Academy Album is notable as 4 thor- 
oughly representative collection No effort has 
been spared to obtain the best examples of the vari- 
ous artists selected. 


Illustrations of English Religion. 
By PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 
Being Voi. I of 
Cassell’s Library of English Literature. 
lilustrated throughout with engravings from orie- 
~~ a memes ete. Extra crown 4to, 448 pp., 
cloth, 85. 
Voll. Sherter Euglish Poems. 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 


Volume V 
A Narrative of its History, 1ts People,and its Places 
with about 200 lilustrations and Maps in each 
volume Vol. V contains the Western and 
Northern Suburbs. Extracrown ito, 576 pages. 
cloth, per vol., $4.50. 


THE PERFECT SHAKSPERE. 


THE LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. 

The text of tne “ Leopold Shakspere” is that of 
Prof. Delias, of Bonn, who has supplied for the 
edition a Chronological Arrangement of tbe Plays 
and Poems, while an introduction to the entire work 
has been written by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, director of 
the New Shakspere Society. 

This edition includes ** The Two Noble Kinsmen ” 
and “ Edward ILL.” Tne text of the tormer play is re- 
vised by Mr. Harold Litttedale. The latter play is 
from the text of Prof. Delius. 

With about 400 illustrations. IlMSpages, small dito, 
cloth, $4.50; half calf or morocco, $7; full moroces, 
#10; tree calf, $10. 





Specimen of small illustration from Leopold 
Shakspere. 
CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN. 
596 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





NOW READY. 


Monday Club Sermons, 1878. 


THIRD YEAR. 48 Sermors—one for each lesson— 
by 12 of New England's most vigorous writers 
and written under the fervor and practical direc- 
tion of the great revival. 442 pages. $1.50. 


Select Notes on Topics, 1878, 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET. FOURTH YEAR. 
Larger and Better than ever. 2C0 authors quoted. 
maps, 1 chart, etc. $1.25. 


Internat’! Question Books, 1878. 


By Rey. F. N. PELOUBET and others. FIFTH YEAR. 
No.1. Adults. No.2. Youth. No.3 ittle L arn- 
ers’ Questions. Pictures made to the Text. Only 
series in three grades. Price each, 15 cents. 
Nearly 100.000 Notes, Sermons, and Questions for 
1877 alone were sold, and is the best series 
issued in America or England. 


Five Problems of State and 
Religion, 


By Rev. WILL C. Woop, A.M. $1.50. 

State and the Sabbath—State and Temples—state and 
Church—State Schools and Religion—State Institutions 
ana Religion. 

A very remarkable work, full of facts and illustra- 
tions not found elsewhere. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HENRY HOYT,9 Cornhill. 





PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


IN THE FAMILY. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


TO SEND TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARBS 


PREFERRED IN EUROPE. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





we Circulars mailed to any address on application. 
If you want samples, enclose 25 cents, for which we 
will send you the full money’s worth in cards of dif- 


ferent styles. 
L. PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 





BOSTON, Mass. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


J. W. BOUTON, 
106 Broadway, WN. Y. 


SPLENDID NEW VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 


Examples of Contemporary 
Art. 


Seventeen Etchings from Representative 
Works of living English and Foreign Artists— 
viz., Fortuny, YVules Breton, Bernier, E. 
Burne-Jones. F. Le'ghton, Gonzales, Macbeth, 
G. F. Watts, Orchardson, Van Marke, Paczka, 
Chaplin, etc., executed by Waltner, Martial, 
Champollion, Lalauze, Hédouin, Chauvel, 
Greux, ete. 1 large folio volume, vellum 
cloth, gilt, #12. 


INTERESTING NEW WORK ON BLAKE. 
William Blake. 


Etchings from his Works, embracing many of 
the rarest subjects executed by that unique 
artist. By W. Bell Scott. Proofs on India 
Paper. Folio, half cloth. $s. 


The School of Shakes veare. 


Including “the Life and Death of Captain 
Thomas stukely,”’ with a New Life of Stuke- 
ley, from Unpublished Sources; “ Nobody and 
Somebody”; “ Histriomastix’; “The Prod- 
igal Son”; “Jack Drum’s Entertainment”; 
“A Warning for Fair Women,” with Reprints 
of the Accounts of the Murder; and “ Faire 
Em.” Edited, with Introductions and Notes 
and an Account of Robert Green and his 
Quarrels with Shakespeare, by RICHARD 
SIMPSON. With an Introduction by F. J. 
FURNIVALL. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $6. 


The Plays and 
Cyril Tourneur. 


Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes, 
by JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth. $6. Large Paper (only 50 printed). $12. 


Le Costume Historique. 


Illustrated with 500 Plates. 300 of which are 
in Colors, Gold, and Silver, and 20) in Tinted 
Lithography, executed in the Finest Style of 
Art by Messrs. Didot & Co., of Paris, repre- 
senting Authentic Examp!'es of the Costumes 
and Ornaments of all Times, among all Na- 
tions, with Numerous Choice Specimens of 
Furniture, Glass, Ornamental Metal Work, 
Textile Fabrics, Arms and Armor, Useful 
Articles, Modes of Transport, ete., with Ex- 
planatory Notices and an Historical Disserta- 
tion (in French). By M. A. Racinet, Author 
of ““Polychromatic Ornament,” ete. Tobe 
completed in 2) parts. Small 4to, in board 
portfolio, 74x84 inches, $4.50 per part; oron 
Lurge Paper, printed in tiats, folio, cloth 
portfolio, $9 per part. Parts 1,2,and 3 Now 
Ready. 


SUPERB GIFT BOOKS. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. 


** The illustrations are masterly.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
** One of the most exquisite gift-books of the season.’’— 


Poems of 








N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Elegantly bound. Cloth, $5; Morocco, $10. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


(Elegantly bound. Cloth, $5; Morocco, $9.) 


Comprising The River Path, by WHITTIER; Excelsior, 
by LONGFELLOW; The Rose, by LOWELL; Baby Bell, 


“ Together or separately,t ese porms in their present 
dress will be counted among the caintiest and fittest of 
Holiday Books.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 Heliotype Engravings of the best pic- 
tures of THOMAS FAED., with sketch of the emi- 
nent artist’s life and works and descriptive letter- 
Bio. Large quarto. A sumptuous Holiday Book. 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of excellent Heliotype Engravings of pic- 
tures by the eminent English artist MILLAIS, with 
Biographical Sketch and descriptions of the Helio- 
types. A Superb Gift Volume. Large quarto. $10. 


TOSCHI’S ENGRAVINGS 


of Frescoes by CORREGGIO and PARMEGIANO. 24 
Plates. Smaller edition of the fine Heliotype 
ee has had so large popularity. 4to. 


RAPHAEL ENGRAVINGS. 


A Smaller Edition of the Raphael Heliotype yo 


which has hadso large popularity. Sq. 8vo. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


James R. Osgood & Co., Bostor. 


ESTABLISHED i848. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS’ 


GRAND CLEARANCE SALE 


OF 


BOOKS. 


On account of change in our business at the be- 
ginving of next year, we offer our whole stock, with- 
out any reserve, of Sunday-school, Juvenile, and 
Holiday Books at 

33 Per Cent.from Regular Prices. 


20.000 Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Albums at HALF 
PRICE. 


Correspondence solicited. Estimates given. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
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ABIDE WITH ML. 


By Rev. HENRY FRANCIS LYTE. 


Ilustrated from designs by Miss L. H. HUMPHREY. 








Small 4to, Gilt, Ornamental Covers, 


Price, 32.00. 





Uniform with the illustrated edition of 


NEARER, MY GOD, 70 THEE 


AND 


Ohl why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud! 


its author was a highly-educated clergyman of the 
Church of England, endowea with fine poetical gifts, 
who, after his conversion, desiring to glorify the 
Father by laboring for the poor, entered upon his 
mission with new views, new consolations, and a new 
zeal, consecrating all his powers, his service, and 
poetic gifts to religion. Gentle and child-like in 
ope he served faithfully till his death—which was 
that of a happy Christian poet. Like George 
Herbert and Charles Wesley, he sang while his 
strength lasted, and th+n quietly waited till, “rising 
from the slee pof death, he joined the hallelujahs 
of Heaven.’ 


This poem was written under the following pecu- 

liar circumstances, as related in “The Story of the 
Hymns’: 

“It was the autumn of 1847. The gloom of winter 
was already settling upon the coastand the pomps of 
decay tinging the leaves. The pastor, who was now 
preparing to leave the parish and who seemed like 
one already hovering over the verge of the grave, 
determined to speak to his dear people once more, 
perhaps tor the last time. He dragged his atten- 
uated forn into the pulpit and delivered his parting 
discourse, while the great tears rolled down the 
hardy faces of the worshivers. He then adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Suvper to his spiritua! children, 
Tired and exhausted. but with his heart still swell- 
ing with emotion, he went home. The o!d poetic 
inspiration came over him, and he wrote the words 
and musie of his last song. He had prayed that his 
last breath might be spent, ‘swan-like,.”’ 

‘In songs that may not die,’ 
and this effort was to prove a literal answer to his 
prayer. The peem composed under these interest- 
ing circumstances was the well-known hymn-chant 
beginning 

"Abide with me; fast falls the Eventide.’ ”’ 

Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, postpaide 
upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD. Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BRITISH POETS. 


We beg leave to announce to the trade and to 
book-buyers that we have issued a new and cheap 
edition of the most popular 


STANDARD BRITISH POETS, 
comprising inall 16 volumes, large 16mo,. printed on 
tine TINTED PAPER. ATTRACTIVELY 
BOUND in cloth, with gilt and black stamp, in 
uniform style. 

Many of the STEREOTYPE PLATES are EN- 








TIRELY NEW, anda!) of the series are brought out 
in clear type, pleasing to the eye, and will compare 
favorably in price, style,and quality with any now 


in the market. The list is as follows: 


BURNS, 1 vol., 524 pp. 
BYRON, 1 vol., 408 pp. 
CAMPBELL, 1 vol., 386 pp. 
COW PER, | vol., 504 pp. 
COLERIDGE, 1 vol., 468 pp. 
CRABBE, 1 vol., 540 pp. 
GOLDSMITH, | vol., 552 pp. 
MRS. HEMANS, |! vol., 394 pp. 
THOMAS HOOD, 1 vol, 474 pp. 
MILTON, 1 vol., 552 pp. 
MOORE, 1 vol., 420 pp. 
OSSTAN, 1 vol., 492 pp. 
POPE, 1 vol., 512 pp. 
WORDSWORTH, 1 vol., 539 pp. 
SCOTT, 1 vol., 580 pp. 
TENNYSON, 1 vol., 744 pp. 
Cloth, plain edges, 21.90, 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 
Or put upin sets ina neat box, 16 vols,, plain, 
$16.00: gilt edges, 320.00. 

It will be observed that these books average over 
500 pages per volume, and the orders already re- 
ceived for this standard and popular edition indi- 
eate a large demand during the present season; 
while the clear type, fine paper. attractive binding, and 
low priceinsure a steady sule and render them de- 
sirable stock to carry at all seasons of the year. 
Dealers will find it an advantage to send in early 
orders, which we ure now able to fill promptly, hay- 
ing a full line stock. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 
W. W. WYMAN, Agent. 


IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND TEACH- 


Bell’s Patent Transp+ rent Teaching Card. 

Fell TEACHING CARDor MAGIC SPELLER is 
the first of an Educational! series for the young and is 
likely to revolutionize the present mode of primary 
teaching. Each pack consists of twenty-six cards. 
On the top of each card is printedin large type a 
letter, the initial of a short word which appears at 
the bottom of this card in bold characters. This is 
all it seems to be; but, on holding the card up to the 
light, there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may pos- 
sess the vefv best and simplest method yet con- 
ceived for teaching an infant to spell. For instance, 
the child’s a.tention is first called to, the big letter. 
7 D, and next to the word DOG. “D stands for 

DO G,” says the teacher. ‘ Now, little one, what 
does D O G'stand for?” No reply. The card is held 
up before the a f aze,and lo! a well-drawn 
Dog is brought to light. hen the child wondering- 
ly and delightedly po hy “DOG 

Thus amusement. the first attraction to the mind 
of achild, becomes tl edium of its instruction. 
Price Twenty _ tive Cents Per Pack, Containing 

e Entire Alphabet 

For Sale by all Booxselle rs, Stationers, mae Toy Dealers, 

or Postpaid direct from the Inventor, 


GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. ¥ 


CASSELL. PETTER & GALBIN’S CAT A- 
LOGUE of Books free by. mail oa applitation. 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 5% Broadway, N, Y. 











“The Magazive of Magazines.”—Phila. 
THK MOst ic MINENT Hi live 
tng authors, such as Kt. Hon. 





. Gladstone, t. Max 
Maller, Prot. Tyndall, Dr. W. 
- Carpenter, R. A or, 








nyson, Svowsinan. and many others, are represented 
in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Jan. Ist. 1878. THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 
136th volume. During the a it will turnish to its 
readers the productions of the foremost authors, 
above named and many others, embracing the 

choicest Serial and Short Stories by Leading Fore 
eiga Novelists, and an amount 

Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the worla of the most valuable literary and scien- 
tific matter of the day. from the pens of the leading 
Regayiate, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 

Editors. representing every department of Know!- 
edge and Progress. 

THE LIVING AGE 
more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
yeariy. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
completences attempted by no other publication, 
the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 

of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political Information. from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

is, therefore.’ invaluable to every American 
reader, as the only fresh and COMPLETE compiia- 
tion of an indispensable current literature—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and 


Politics. ? 
OPINIONS. 

“ Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age_in any department of 
scie nce or literature.’—BOSTON JOURNAL. 

* In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
— all subjects ready to our hand.”’—PHILADELPEIA 

NQU 2 
ei is beyond all question the best compendium of the 
best current literature.”--NEW YORK EVENING Post. 

“A pureand perpetual reservoir Cag F tountain of ene 
tertainment and instruction.” —HON. K.C. WINTHROP. 

** The choicest literature of the day naw Y. TRIBUNE. 

“the best periodical in America.”—RE 

* And the cheapest. A monthly that ‘comes EVERY 
WEEK.”’—THE ADVANCE, CHICAGO 

“ It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient 
mens of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in 
allits phases.”’—- PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
Jinest poetry of the English language are here gathered 
toget n¢ r.’—\|LLINOIS STATE JOURNAL. 

With it ALONE a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics, and 
science of the day.”’—THE METHODIST, } EW YORK. 

“It is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desvres a 
thorough compendium of ali that is admirable and note 
worthy in the literary world.”—BOSTON Post. 

“Ought vad Baer a place in every American home. ’—NEW 
YORK TIM 

Publisned. WEEKLY at ee. Por free das 

»>. Ov FER FOR 

To all new subscribers for 1878 = be sent a 
the six numbers of 1877 containing the first install- 
ments of a new serial, “ Erica,” translated fr »m the 
German of Frau von Ingersleben—the best work of 
one of the best und brightest authors of Germany. 
A new story by the charming Engiish authoress, 
Miss ishachevay, also appearsin the same num- 
jan from advance sheets, with other valuable mat- 


is a weekly magazine, giving 





te 
Cc lub Prices for the best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 

* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.’ 
Phila. oye Bulletin. 

For $10. HE LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American rn Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or for $9.50 
THE LIVING AGEand the St. Nicholas or Appletons’ 


Journal. 
Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Sunday School Workers. 


During 1878, The Sunday School Times will 
contain, week by week, Critical Notes on the 
Old Testament Lessons, by Prof. C. H. Toy: on 
the New Testament Lessons, by Prof. A. C. 
Kendrick. Meditations on the lessons, by 
Prof. Austin Phelps. Illustrative A plica- 
tions by H.Clay Trumbull. A Lesson Frame- 
work, giving the outline and connections, by 
the Rev. George A. Peltz. Notes for Primary 
Teachers, by Faith Latimer. Illustrations, 
by the Rev. W. W. Newton. Eclectic Com- 
mentary, by the Rev. Dr. Willard M. Rice, and 
Blackboard Outlines, by skilled teaghers. 

# Mr. Charles F. Richardson, so well known 
for his literary work on The Independent, 

will give his constant attention to the columns 
of The Times. Mrs, Rose Terry Cooke will 
write a serial story, for the encouragement of 
Christian workers. All this, in addition to the 
other varied departments of the paper. 


HOW TO CET IT. If you will send your 
address and twenty-five cents, you will receive 
The Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for newsubscribers. The regular 
prices are: From 1 to 14 copies a year, >. 15 
each. From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 
each. 30 copies and upwards, a year, $1.65 
each. Send seven cents for a specimen of 
the Scholars’ Quarter] A handsome colored 
map in each number ker 1878. Specimens of 
the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
™ 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





A RARE oun ABC E FOR BO@KBUYERS. 
CLE. NCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Chios io Books at 30 to 50 per cent. be- 
low PuBlishers’ Prices. 
Great baseman. Send stamp for the best 
catalogue of good books¢ver + Free. 
ESTES & LAURIA 
301 Washington St., ina Old south, ) se Mass 





NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 
ence. $,ayear. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond St., New York. 





OW TO CURE Muscular and Nervous Weak- 


the 1 ‘geal af a con- 
rected therewith. By GEO. R. M.D. 
directions. 318 pages. $1. WOOD & ce. 17 BE. 58th St. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


FROM _ITS SOURCE TO THE SEA. Pubea the German 


of CARL STIFLER,H. WACHENHUSEN, and F 
.C. T. BARTLEY. 


25. Turkey, Saperexten. Gi” 


ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS-A-KEMPIS. Beautifully lllustrated 
with Etchings on Steel and Woodcut ge 
and chonensy ae ge on superfine paper. Cro 
8vo. Vellum cloth, gilt top, $5. Extra tioth, rail 


gilt, $6. 
PEGASUS RESADDLED. 


Poems. By H. C. PENNELL, author of “ Puck on 
Pegasus, With Ten Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
4to. Extra cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 


MAUD. 


A Poem. By ALFRED TENNYSON. Profusely Illus- 
trated by H. A. HERR. Elegantly printed on 
ee paper. Small quarto. Extra cloth, full 
gilt, 


WANDERINGS IN FOUR CONTI- 
NENTS. 


Elegartly and profusely Illustrated. 8vo. Extra 
cloth, gilt, $3. 


EUROPE VIEWED THROUGH AMER- 
ICAN SPECTACLES. 


By CHARLES C. FULTON, Editor of the Baltimore 
‘American. New edition, profusely Illustrated. 
8vo. Extra cloth, gilt, $2. 


PERSONS, PLACES, AND THINGS. 


Embracing a Series of Sketches of Travel, Stories of 
Adventure, and Descriptions of Places. With over 
200 Illustrations. 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt, $3. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF, 
AMERICAN TRAVEL. 


By EDWARD STRAHAN, SIDNEY LANIER, E. A. POL- 
LARD, and others. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt, $2. 


THE BLUE BANNER; 


or, THE ADVENTURES OF A MUSSULMAN, A CHRIS- 
TIAN, ANDA cae, in the Time of the Crusades 


> b 
Illustrated with 76 Woodcuts, by J. Lix. Crown 
8vo. Extra cloth, $3. 


SIX HUNDRED ROBINSON 
CRUSOES ; 


or, THE VOYAGE OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. A True 
Story forOldand Young. By GILBERT MORTIMER. 
Profusely [llustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


THREE YEARS AT WOLVERTON. 


A Story of a Boarding-school Life. By a WOLVER- 
TONIAN. IMustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth, printed 


and gilt, $1.50. 
THE BUDGET. 


A Picture and Story Book for Boys and Girls. Ed- 
ited by UNCLE HERBERT. Editor of the ** Prattler,”’ 
“My” Books, ete. Elegantly Illustrated. 4to. 
Bound in half cloth, gilt back, — sides, 

1 


$1.25. Cloth, gilt and printed, $1.75. 
THE “MY” BOOKS. 


Edited by UNCLE HERBERT, Editor of ** The Bud- 
get.” The Prattler.” etc. Embracing MY PRIM- 
ER, MY PET BOOK, and MY OWN BOOK. Each 
very fully Illustrated. 4to. Half cloth, with beau- 
tiful illuminated covers. Sold separately. 





Especial attention is invited to the following 


Standard Works 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


as Possessing Permanentand Practical Value, 


Worcester’s Quarto. Dictionary of the Enu- 
glish Languuge. Unabridged and Profusely Il- 
lustrated. The standard and in all respects best 
Dictionary published. 

Chambers’ s Encycloyredia. American Revised 

dition. A Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. Pro- 
ia Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 10 vols. Royal8vo. 

Lippincott’s Prenouncing Biographical Dic- 

tionary. Containing cov plete and concise Bio- 
wapaleai Sketches of the Eminent Persons of aul 
Ages and Countries. By J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 
Imperial 8v«. 

Allibone’s Critical Dictionaryof Authors A 
Dictionary of English Literature and British —_ 
American Authors Living and Deceased. By §. 
AUSTIN ALLIBONE. LL.D. Svols. Imperial hag 

Lippincott’s Pronovncing Gazetteer of the 

ld A Complete Geographical — By 
by THOMAS and T. a win. Royal 8vo 

Prescatt's Com te Works. NEW AND RFE- 
VISED erin’ © Paited by J. FoSTER KIRK. 15 
vols. 12mo. With Portraits from Steel and Maps. 


t= The above works are boundin a variety of neat 
and handsome styles. 


*,* For sale by all Buooksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 


N.B.—Our Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books 
mailed free on application. 


- CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS. NHW YORE. 
HARPER'S BACesin. £, HARPER’S Mik nytt and 








HARPER'S BAZ : One of either for one year, 

Postage Prepaid ye the Publishers, to any 

in United Statzs or Canada, on t of $4. 
ao MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 


RPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
=: or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
Bangers O. CATALOGUB will be sent by 
dl on receipt of T' 
HARPER & BNOTHMNA. Franklin Square. N. Y. 


ROBERTS BPOAS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
A,.S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 











Pe American Cyclopedia. A second-hand 
good condition, % vols., Cloth; alsoa set in 
Sheep, will be exchanged for good books, or sold very 
cheap. Immense catalozue of old and new. books. 
American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 
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TVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
188 and 140 Grand &treet, New York, Educa 

tiena Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circular 


BOOK-BINDI DONE IN ALL 
Wtrces 
AT LOWEST FIGURES. 


Executed at short notice. 
Liberal ftocount made to trad 
E. WALKER’S SONS, i4 Dev Street, N. Y- 


ANOPPORTUNITY ,,.4%, Azeisz 


and Su bacribers. 
COLE’S VOYAGE OF LIFE, the great master- 


rw of the age—Childheoa, — th, Manhood, and 
ae mM e—each 2 ft. x 2} ft. ngraved ot a cost of 


Latven away wake 7 TRIBO- 
° . Abbott, Earle, Rontaatek, ONT Willard, 
a a host ot others wrire forit. Begins its seventh 
year with the highest rank as an undenominational 
religious family and s.-S. monthly journal. 8.-8, 
Notes pronounced enequaied. The paper, with 3 
four engravings, $3.50; — one engraving, 21. 
Terms to Agents, etc. 
. AL BARLE. | 20 Hawley Street, Boston. 


EEE 


EDUCATION. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There is a recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample materia! for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC. 
THE BEST AND MOST BELIARLE MUSICAL 
INSTITOTION IN THE CIT 
No. 56 Court Street, eeianton, 
over Smith & Bunce’s eyene and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLE AUER, Director. 
ERNST Casa. Secretary. 


W. L. HayvEN, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
Agt.for Tilton Pat.Guitar,the best in use. 
Dealer in Musical Instruments, Music, 

Strings. Catalogues free. 120 Tremont St. Bostom 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, eridgeport, Conn. For circulars address 
the Principal . MISS EMILY NELSON. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
) LEGE._ Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Langua es, Painting, and Music. 
REV. Vv. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


TVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus. 



































MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Paraggn of Holiday Books for Musical 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. CROWEST. 

A valuable. convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a perfect compendium of informa- 
tion as the most eminent musicians and 
their works. e volume contains rep am sketches 
of the tuae composers and their wo 


BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HA YDN, MO- 
ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSI- 
NI, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, 
and SHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 
al student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1 50. 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
and 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW SINGING BOOK. 
THE WELCOME HOUR. 


" S. WesLey Martin & Wo. H. WALTER, Mus. Doc. 
For Singing Schools, Choirs, M Musical Conventions, etc. 
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$7.50a Dozen. Sample Copy, 75 cents. 


M. CADY, 107 Duane St., New York. 


SONGS OF GRATITUDE, 


a) James H. Fillmore. 








it, either of sentiment or expression, to which we 
care to object. hy generally expect to find ope 


cinnati. August No. 
Price 35 cents per copy; $3.60 per dozen. 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 





CINCINNATI, OHTIQ, 
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Acligions | Anteligence. 


RELIGION IN SCANDINAVIA. 





LUTHERANISM has been the prevailing relig- 
ion in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark for 
nearly three centuries. It has been and is the 
Established Church, and uvtil late in the pres- 
ent cevtury tolerated no dissent. The Roman 
Catholic religion was wholly proscribed, and 
foreigners were only allowed to worship in 
their own way on the condition that no at- 
tempts were made at proselyting. The Luther- 
an Church at the beginning of the present 
century did not possess an active spiritual life. 
It is true that ceremonial worship was ob- 
served in the splendid churches and Lutheran 
doctrine was preached from the pulpits; but 
spiritual death reigned everywhere. Since that 
period various influences bave been operating 
to bringabout a change. “ The religious move- 
ments of other lands,’’ as the London Congrega- 
tiona’ist points out, “ have made their influence 
felt in Scandinavia.’’ The piety of the Luther- 
avs has become more earnest and more aggres- 
sive and the spirit of intolerance is being grad- 
ually meltedaway. English and Awerican Bap- 
tists and the American Methodists are cul- 
tivating the field with marked success, and 
even Roman Catbolicism, which was formerly 
severely persecuted, bas been allowed to ob. 
tain a foothold in the country. The dissenting 
element is steadily increasing in strength and 
influence ; and, though still laboring under re- 
strictions and in the face of opposition and 
persecutien, the Methodists, the Baptist:, and 
the Catholics are firmly establishing themselves, 

Each of the three kingdoms — Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden—shares in the revival of 
religious activity which we have referred to as 
prevailing in the Lutheran Church. In Den- 
mark the state churches, which were formerly 
closed to week-day services, are now open to 
prayer avd missionary meetirgs, efforts are be- 
ing made to eupp'y the spiritual needs of des- 
titute fields in city and country, and Sunday- 
schorls are being organized in all parts of the 
kingdom. The Danish Missionary Soc'ety is 
generously supported and a really exten<ive 
work is being done in the printing and circula- 
tion of the Bible. The American Methodists, 
in the face of serious obstacles, have estab- 
lished a mission, which will soon grow into ap 
annual conference. They bave a total of 699 
commuvicants, with 39 preaching places, and 
17 missiovaries, local preachers, and exhorters. 
They have, clear of debt, about $46,000 worth 
of property. . 

In Norway, as in Denmark, the state is su- 
preme in the regulation and control of the 
Cbureh. The Church suffers greatly for the 
lack of clergy. In many cases there are four 
churches under the care of one pastor, and, 
consequently, many pulpi‘s are occupied not 
oftever than ooce a month. The American 
Methodist Mission in Norway was organized 
last year into an annual conference. Bishop 
Andrews, who visited the mission in 1876, says 
there are no legal obstructions in its way. 
Church property is held regularly by trustees 
and the ministers have full liberty to perform 
the rite of marriage and to administer the 
Lord’s Supper and baptism. Those who wish 
to, except youths under nineteen years of age, 
may wfthdraw from tbe Established Cburch by 
notifying their pastor, and join the Methodists, 
who have, however, to pay taxes for the sup- 
port of the Establishment. The conference 
now has 2,798 members (an increase of 291), 27 
missionaries and local preachers, and 17 
churches, The Bishop thinks Methodism has 
done much to quicken religious life in the 
State Church. i 

Although Sweden and Norway are under the 
same crown, there is less liberty for dissenters 
in the former than in the latter. Itis Bishop 
Andrews’s testimony that, though Methodism 
hae not been legally recognized, “the inter- 
pretation of the laws is generally favorable to 
our work. Our ministers preach, administer 
the sacraments, solemnize matrimony, and 
bury the dead almost without obstruction. 
One prosecution was attempted by a Lutheran 
mivister against one of the preachers for bap- 
tizing within his parish ; but the judge would 
not entertain the charge. In the chief centers 
of population public sentiment forbids apy 
interference with our work and many kind 
recognitions of its value are givev.’’ The Bap- 
tists are less fortunate. When they entered 
Sweden, upward of 25 years ago, the laws 
against separatists were put in active operation 
ag+inst them, and they have endured severe per- 
secutions from that time tothe present. Their 
ministers have not yet been granted liberty to 
preach. The past year a theological student 
was imprisoned fifty-one days for preaching 
against the prohibition of a parish council. 

Bat the Baptis's believe that the day of deliv- 
erance draws near. One indication of this is 
that in the revival last winter State Church 
ministers worked harmoniously with Meth- 
odists and Baptists: The latter have now 240 
churches, 18 of which were organized in 1876, 


883 meeting-houses, and 11,518 members, the 
baptisms io 1876 numbering 1,342. The Meth- 
odist conference bas 53 ministers and 59 assist- 
ants and local preachers, 125 Sunday-schools, 
5,663 members, and 3l churches. The Baptists 
raised for various purposes the very large sum 
of 106,082 rix dollars. 

The pietistic element is much larger in the 
national church in Sweden than it is in Norway. 
In the latter the pietists are known as Ossvakter; 
iu the former they have an organization known 
as the Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Uvion. 
The Union has become widely extended, and 
its mission houses, which are epringing up 
everywhere, are generally crowded. The 
services in them are usually conducted by lay- 
men, who are called readers. The differences 
between this and the other party in the Estab- 
lishment are increasing and it is thought that 
a separation will take place ere long. 


Mr. TooTH comes out of bis controversy 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury with flying 
colors. In a letter to His Grace he first scores 
his victory over Lord Penzance’s court, point- 
ing out the fact that the argum.t+ he used 
against the jurisdiction of that couit bas been 
contirmed by a decision of the Queen’s Bench. 
He then says: 

‘A question was raised, and I offered my 
submission to my bishop, pledging to free my- 
self from the secular protection which my 
benefice affords me if be would judge me by 
the law ofthe Cburch. He did not assume the 
responsibility, and it was pot until I was called 
upon to obey an alien jurisdiction toat l refused 
to render obedience. My duty to the Chureb, 
as far as I have been ‘able to perform it, 
ig now, I trust, fulfilled, and I must turn my 
attention to the consideration of the claims of 
my congregation and to a parish where I have 
spent the happiest days of my life. When it 
was right that my people should suffer with 
me, I did not hesitate te throw myself on their 
patient endurarce and to require them to take 
their part in this matter, Nothing now re- 
mains to be done, and 1 must relieve them from 
tneir difficult posttion. The patron, kindly 
acting uuder my advice, will make a new 
appoictment. I resign the care of my parish 
in the hope that tbe severance of my personal 
iuterest may secure it from future litigation. 
Ican never sufficiently thank my friends for 
their patient and loyal confidence in me. In 
reference to those who have caused the dis- 
tress in my parish avd are responsible for the 
legs] proceedings, and are, moreover, for the 
moment liable to a series of actions for dam- 
ages fur false imprisoument, I would say tbat 
no compecsa'ion can ever atone for the wropgs 
they have inflicted on my parish ; bot it is not 
my intention to estimate them by refererce to a 
jury. My health is broken, and I am content 
to resign my benetice aod to devote myself for 
the immediate present to the extension of ‘wy 
orphanage work at Croydov, which I trust 
may not be allowed to exist witbout the good 
wisoes and biessing of your Grace.”’ 


Thus endeth the second act. 


....There are separate state conventions in 
South Carolina of white and colored Bapticts. 
The latter organized their convention in 1867 
and form a vigorous body of upward of 40,000 
members. Tney are in yery friendly relations 
with the white Baptists, sending a fraternal 
deputation to the recent convention of the 
latter, at Greenville, and invitiog advice, aid, 
and sympathy. The deputation stated that 
most of the colored ministers were poorly 
fitted for the ministry, and the great desire of 
the convention was to secure for them facil- 
ities for a better education, ‘Most of our 
associations,’’ they said, ‘‘ have agreed, after 
paying necessary expenses, to turn over the 
balance of their funds to us. We cannot 
tell what financial results this will bring 
about. We have only one school in the 
state open to our ministers (the Benedict), 
and we are concerned about this matter, 
We propose to have missionary aud education 
societies in all our churches, from which we ex- 
pect to raise five cents per month from each 
member. We ask you to aid us in gettinga 
place to educate our mivisters.””» The Colored 
Baptist State Convention of Alabama has about 
70,000 members. A fraternal deputation at- 
tended its recent session from the White Bap- 
tist State Convention. As among their breth- 
ren in South Carolina, so with the Alabama 
colored Baptists the most important question 
is that of education. They have no school in 
Alabama and are trying to raise money to open 
one at Selma. 


....After freeing Dr. Robinson’s church, of 
this city, from an enormous debt of over 
$110,000, Mr. K‘mball went to Boston, and 
undertook, last Sunday, the heavier task of 
clearing the Shepard Memorial Church (Con- 
gregational), of old Cambridge, of debt. The 
debt in this case was not so large as that of 
the New York church ; but the congregation is 
emaller and weaker financially than Dr. Rob- 
inson’s, and $85,000 was a very large amount 
for it to raise. Mr. Kimnall, however, was 
successful, and, by a determined effort, which 
lasted through eizht hours, obtained pledges 
for the whole amouct, Mr, Kimball’s method 
does not differ greatly from that of other debt- 
raisers. He first appr als for a pumber of large 
eubscriptions, say of $10,000 ; then tries to raise 
a larger number of $5,000 each ; and so on with 





smaller amounts. He has the kuack of hold- 





ing the congregation, aud so interesting them 
in clearing off the debt that they not onhy give 
freely, but talk with others to induce them to 
give. He first convinces them that they can, if 
they will, lift the burden, and then spurs them 
on to do their best. Mr. Kimball ought to 
make it a condition with the churches who re- 
quest his services that they shall not run in 
debt again, when once he has cleared them of 
it. Dr. Robinson describes the rejoicing of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church at being free of 
debt and having free pews, and says they could 
no more have raised the debt without Mr. Kim- 
ball’s help than they could have raised the Cor- 
dilleras. 


....We have been curious to see whether 
the Evangelicals would show “‘fight’’ over Dr. 
Hopkins’s letter, a summary of which we gave 
recently. The Slandard of the Cross devotes a 
paragraph to it, in which it denies that the 
proceedings of the General Convention itndi- 
cate atriumph of Ritualism. Tne peaceful calm 
cannot be permauent ; but old issues and new 
ones will again come into view and again be set- 
tled. The Southern Churchman gives several 
editorial columns to the letter. It character- 
izes it as an extraordinary document, in which 
there may beagrain of truth. Itis glad thatthe 
letter was written. It shows the Evangelicals 
that now is not the time to lay down their 
weapons. Tney know now what to expect, and 
will contend for the faith and agaiast the in- 
novations which Dr. Hopkinsand his school 
would introduce, They misjudge the temper 
ofthe Church. It has passed laws and will see 
that they are obeyed. In another column The 
Churchman, referring to the ‘‘ Romanizers ” of 
the Church, says: ‘As they disobey the laws 
of the @hurch, so they disbelieve the doctrines 
ofthe Church. A few here and there will go 
over to Rome, where they belong. Others of 
them will remain disobedient and unfaithful, 
without sense enough to see where their doc- 
trines tend and without courage enough to fol- 
low their doctrines, even if they did.” 


....The Catholic question came up in the 
German Parlianfent recently, and quite excited 
speeches were made. Herr Reichensperger 
complained that all the young priests and 
teachers were forced to emigrate, as they could 
not bring themselves to ask for confirmation 
of their appeintments by the secular author- 
ities. The result of it all was that tee Roman 
Catholics became more devoted to the Church 
than ever. If Dr. Falk were to go on in this 
wise, the Roman Catholics would have to peti- 
tion His Majesty to remove this cruel minister. 
Dr. Petri, an Old Catholic mewber, replied 
that, the Ultramontaces having openly avowed 
their determination to place the schools under 
the exclusive direction of the Church, it was 
absolutely necessary for the government to 
actas it did. When Prussian bishops apoke 
of constitutional goveroment as illegal; when 
French bishops had gone the length of aiding 
in the late fraudulent elections, precaution 
was indispensable. Prince Bismarck and Dr. 
Falk would prove a match for the Pope. Dr. 
Falk said no modification could be made in the 
May laws until the Ultramontanes should 
change their course. 


....The pastoral address of the Methodist 
Bishops comes soon after that of the Protest- 
ent Episcopal Bishops. The Methodist pas- 
toral calls attention to the personal obiiga- 
tions of professing Christians, urges to more 
earnest efforts for the conversion of sinners 
and more liberal eontributions of money for 
church work, presses the importance of early 
and careful training of children, calls for a 
larger faith in Christ and more holy living to 
reform the evils of the times, preaches tem- 
perance and urges a more generous patronage 
ef the “‘ products of our own press.”’ On the 
subject of church debts it says: 

‘*We have learned, brethren, with sorrow, 
that in a few instances, notwithstanding the 
positive probibition by the last General Con- 
ference, trustees of churches have mortgaged 
the.church property for current expenses, and 
have thereby deeply embsrrassed their finan- 
cial interests. We appeal most earnestly to 
the members and officers of all our congrega- 
tions to preserve inviolate the church proper- 


‘ty, which tas been secured - by the offerings of 


our people avd which should never be used 
for annual. expenditures. A just sense of re- 
sponsibility would oertaloly save our people 
from this grave and fatal perversion of a 
sacred trust.’”’ 

.... The Methodists are proposing 4 new de- 
parture in the matter of church debts, whieh 
other denominations ought also to adopt. 
They have just opened a new and costly 
church in Chicago, which is free of debt. 
Grace Church, of which the Rev. Jobn Atkin- 
son is pastor, has built a new church, said to 
be the second handsomest, Methodist church in 
Chicago, at a cost of over $100,000. Services 
were held in -it every day last. week, at which 
bishops and promivent ministers officiated, 
and the buildi»g was consecrated free of debt. 
This is all the more remarkable becauce the 
costly building of the church on Chicago 
Avenue was destroyed in the great fire. 


«s.-The Holiness party in the Methodist 





Episcopal Church have held a general confer- 
ence at Cincinnati. The Rev. J. 8. Inskip pre- 
sided,and papers were read on the popular 
errors respecting sanctification and on various 
questions having reference to the doctine, 
As to how the doctrine isto be propagated, Mr. 
Ketcham said ‘‘there must be, by ¢lear, per- 
sonal experience, definite, full, and fre quent 
preach’. g of holiness, class and special meet- 
ings’; but “propriety forbids praying for a 
mninister as though he were backslidden or 
unconverted, or harping on a dead cbureb, or 
counting as opposers those who do not speak 
our sbibboletb.”” 


....We are glad to learn that both parties to 
the reunion of the Methodist Protestant Church 
are entirely satisfied. The Methodist Recorder 
says: 

‘* Never before in the bistory of the Method- 
ist Protestant Church bas tne outlook been 
more encouragiog than pow. Toe avnual evn- 
ferences have endorsed the union and d: clared 
allegiance tothe general iuterests of the de- 
nomination. These several interests—publisb- 
ing, educational, and misstonsry—sre the tbree- 
fold bond of peace. They invite the co-opera- 
tion of all une members. They unNy the 
whole.” 

...-Another collection bas been taken up 
among the Catholics of the Arch-diocese of 
New York forthe new Catholic Cathedral of 
this city. Thus far about $2,000,000 has been 
expended, and about $1,400,000 secured by 
subscription. It will be open for wor-bip in 
about two years. It {is aanounced that Cardi 
nal McCloskey has given $25,000 toward the 
Cathedral. About half a million will be re 
quired for the completion of the spire and the 
imterlor decorations, which is to be raired by 
rental of the pews. 


....Atthe meeting recently of the Scottieh 
Free Church Commission, the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen submitted a question as to whether 
the libel against Profes-or Robertson Smith 
should be submitted to the }« gal adviser of the 
Church. After some conversation, it was 
agreed that the Commie: ion advi-e tue Presby- 
tery to submit the libel for revision to the 
legal adviser of the Church before putting it 
in the hands of Professor Smith. 


.-».Lhe Baptist benevolent societies get a 
good ‘lift’? from the estate of the late Gardner 
Chilson, of Mansfield, Mass. His will gives 
$25,000 to the American Baptiet Home Mission- 
ary Society, $25,000 to the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, $25,000 to the Amercan 
Baptist Publication Society, $5,000 to the So- 
ciety for.the Relief of Indigeat Baptist Mivis- 
ters, and $5,060 to the Mansfield Baptist Church 
—in aj] $85,000. 


....The Rev. James H. Ecoleston, D.D., of 
Newark, N.J., has been elected Bi-hop of the 
new Episcopal Diocese of West Virginia. Dr. 
Eccleston was chosen Bishop of lowa; but, a 
dispute arising over tne vote, be ended It by 
withdrawing his acceptance. He is of the 
Low Caourch party. It is net kuown whether 
he will accept. 

....New Haven is a religious city. ’ For its 
sixty thousand inhabitants it has fifty-five 
churches. The Congregationalists lead, with 
fifteen churches; the Methodists have 13, the 
Episcopalians 10, the Catbolics 7, the Baptists 
6, the Jews 2, and the Lutherans and Univers- 
alists 1 each. , 

...eThe Rev. P. H. Reese, Congregational 
Methodist minister at Mt. Hope, Ga., is on trial 
before his church on the charge of admitting 
a Seventh-Day Adventist preacher into his pul- 
pit and allowing him to teach the peculiar doc- 
trines of his sect. ; 

....The Rev. Dr. Thomas, of the Pierrepont- 
street Baptist Church, Brooklyn, sails to day 
for the south of France, to be absent tiW April, 
His health is somewhat impaired and his 
people readily voted him a generous vacation. 


...-The Board of Education of New Haven 
has, by a vote of six to three, decided to dis- 
peose with religious exercises in the puonlic 
schools of that city. Among those who voted 
for the change was Prof. Francis A. Walker. 


...-Dr. Tulloch, one of the liberals of Scot- 
land, receives the nomination for moderator of 
the next General Assembly of the Established 
Churcb, and Dr. Andrew Bonar is named for 
moderator of the Free Church Assembly. 


...-The Montreal, the oldest American Young 
Men’s Christian Association, reports a member- 
ship of 978. During the year 840 religious 
services were held and 90,600 persons vicited 
its library and reading-room. 


e 
..»-In the Church of England the number 
of ordinations since Trinity Sunday (in July) 
have been 318, of which 173 were of deacone. 


....Father Curei, who has been expelled 
from the Order of Jesuits, had been a member 
of it about fifty years. 


...-One of the colored Baptist churches of 
Lexington, Va., has expelled fifty members 
for attending a circus. 


....The majority of the Presbyter'ans in En- 
gland favor a revision of the Confeasion of Faith, 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THe Message and the reports have been 
before Congress and the country for nearly 
a week, and the mature judgment of both 
can be obtained. Among congressmen I 
hear a great deal of praise of the tone of 
the Message, and the country, if one may 
judge by what the leading journals say of 
it, is satisfied that we have an able and 
honest President. It is, of course, useless 
to deny that a majority of congressmen 
(and I fear it is true also of the coun- 
try) disagree with the President in his views 
on the silver question; but it was generally 
expected that he would oppose most of the 
provisions of the Silver Bill which passed 
the House. Therefore, many of the ad- 
vocates of the remonetization of silver ad- 
mire the President’s honesty and courage. 

The question which at this moment 
surpasses all others in interest is this: 
Will the Silver Bull finally pass over a 
presidential veto? The only indication is 
the vote on Thursday, making the Silver 
Bill the special order forthe 11th. The 
vote stood 41 to 18—more than two thirds, 
If this was a test vote, it indicates that a 
silver bill will pass over a veto; but it was 
not a certain test, for quite a number of 
senators were paired, which is fair enough 
on the first passage of the bill, but, as it 
requires a two-thirds majority to pass @ bill 
over a veto, it follows that ordinary pair- 
ing of absentees will not answer, as one 
opponent of the bill will equal two of its 
friends. Ina full Senate I do not believe 
that a silver bill can pass over a veto. It 
isa vial matter with the President, for his 
heart is in the resumption scheme, and, 
once provide that the principal and interest 
of the bonds is payable in silver, and all 
funding is at an end, and, of course, this 
kills resumption in 1879. That is one rea- 
son why the House Silver Bill has so many 
friends. It is an indirect way of postpon- 
ing resumption toa very distant day in the 
future. Indeed, the most active of the 
friends of the Silver Bill do not desire that 
there shall ever be a redemption of United 
States notes in coin, and they say so in 
private, and some of them doso in public. 

Tne President stands by his nominations 
with a good deal of obstinacy. I confess 
that I can see little hope of a compromise 
in reg:rd to the New York nominations. 
The President and Mr. Evarts both are 
pretty obstinate men, and Mr. Conkling is 
still more so, and I suppose the quarrel 
must go on. And yet it should be amicably 
arranged. It is not strange that the Presi 
dent is determined that Mr. Cornell shall 
go out, for he, in asomewhat marked man- 
ner, disobeyed the famous Civil Service 
Order; and it is generally understood here 
that he did it at the suggestion of Mr. Conk- 
ling. Here wasa prominent Federal offi- 
cer who obeyed a senator rather than the 
Executive, and he ought to be removed 
from office. But Collector Arthur might 
remuin, aud Mr. Conkling has no objection 
to the appointment of Gen. Merritt. Here, 
then, is the basis of a just compromise. 
Let the President give way on Collector 
Artbur, and probably the senator would not 
attempt to oppose other reasonable nomi- 
nations. The quarrel, as it stands, is an 
uoprofitable one, for the Senate is not so 
thoroughly imbued with high notions 
of civil service reform as to render 
it a reliable body in any such conflict as 
that existing between the New York sen- 
ator and the President. The Democrats do 
not believe in reform, not oneof.them. And 
if at any time they vote with the President, 
it will be for self-interest or to keep up the 
quarrels inside of the Republican party. 
So far Mr. Conkling has had constant aid 
from Democratic senators, and I presume 
he will have to the end, On this issue the 
President can command only three or four 
Republican votes in the Senate, and it 
would not surprise me if Mr. Conkling 
were able to gain over to his side of the 
controversy a dozen Democrats. If he ean, 
he will be victorious. 

Why is it that the President is so weak 
in the Senate? Mainly because senators 
are selfish and are fighting to save their 
prerogatives. But this is not all. The 
President in some of his nominations has 
violated the principles of true reform. I 
do not know why itis not just as degrad- 
ing to the civil service for-Senator Stanley 
Mawhews to reward his personal ‘friends 








in Ohio—the men who stood by him in the 
senatorial struggle of last spring—as it is 
for Mr. Conkling to do the same thing in 
New York. I have not a doubt that the 
President sincerely desires to reform the 
civil service; but when he appoints person- 
al friends to office (and he has done a good 
deal of it) he is sometimes forgetful of the 
principles which he thinks so much of in 
New York. Mr. Conkling’s friends assert 
that all he asks of the President is to be 
treated with the same consideration that 
Mr. Blaine is treated in Maine and Gen. 
Butler in Massachusetts. 

The question of party supremacy in the 
Senate is settled for the present, and prob- 
ably till 1879. The committees have al- 
ready been announced, and the dominant 
party is quite generous to its opponents in 
the list announced two or three days ago. 
There are rumors of schemes among the 
minority to unseat one or two of the so- 
called “carpet-bag senators,” on charges 
of bribery or fraud; but they will 
hardly succeed. It is probably true 
that some of these gentlemen have been 
guilty of acts which would not look well 
if exposed to the light; but are there 
not Democratic senators, and Republican, 
from the North who would not care to 
have all the secrets of the senatorial canvass 
exposed? Why should the Senate be more 
exacting with Patterson and Kellogg tban 
with some of the rascally Democrats and 
Northern Republicans on its floor? Then 
there is a nice question connected with 
this matter. Admit, for the sake of the 
argument merely, that Mr. Patterson 
bought Negro votes outright, is that really 
any worse than to secure votes by promises 
of lucrative offices, which said promises 
were afterward fulfilled? And yet I ven- 
ture the assertion that there are twenty mem- 
bers of the Senate who have done this last- 
mentioned thing. There are cases where a 
violent senatorizl struggle has finally turned 
upon the use made of offices within the 
gift of a senator fighting for a re-election, 
Is this corruption? If so, some very dis- 
tinguished senators have been guilty of it. 
The simple truth is that, in all its length 
and breadth, the practice is wrong and 
should be condemned. D. W. B 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. sth. 1877. 








THOSE who wish delightful odors should obtain 
Dr. Price’s Pertumes. ‘They are as natural as the 
tloweis from which they are made. 


Sound Reasons for Faith. 


The American people are shrewd and observant. 
They are not often deceived by sham pretensions. 
But when they are they soon discover their error. 
If Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters had been a sham, 
they would long since have discarded it; but, finding 
that there was not a claim put forth in its behalf 
that its curative properties did not justify, they im- 
mediate y gave it the preference to every article of 
its class. Time has | served to strengthen their 
faith a: d hasine.eased its popularity to an extent 
almost beyond parallel, even in thisace of success- 
ful proprietary medicines. {t ranks foremost smpong 
tne stanaard preparations of the day and isindorsed 
by the medical fraternityand the newspaper press. 
lt overcomes and prevents fever and ague and otner 
malarial disorders with wondrous certainty, tones 
the system, banishes dyspepsia, remedies consti »a- 
tion and hver compiaint, relieves gout, rheumatism, 
and affections of tne bladder and k'dneys. 











Two Chromos Free.—A pair of beautiful 6x8 


cents (stamps taken) to pay neers. The puolish- 
ers, J. L. Patten & Co., 162 Wi y 
tee every one Double Value of money sent 





PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. , 





Wilbor’s Cod Liver O11 and Lime.—Persons 
who have been taking Cod Liver Oil will be a to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor bas suceeded, from directions 
of several Ve apne gentlemen, in combining the 
pure oi! and lime in such a manner that it is pleasant 
to the taste, and its effects in lung complaints are 
truly wonderful. Many persons whose casés were 
prenounced hopeless and who had taken tne clear 
oil for a long time, without marked effect, have been 
entirely cured by us:ng this preparation. Be sure 
and eet the genuine. anuf’d by A. B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold by ali druggists. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. . 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
ealtin ordinary water. This solution possesses al) 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
na:ural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale oF druggists gener- 
ally. J. DITM ’ 


Broadway and Barclay &t., N. Y. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


les’ nnd Oblidren’e feat neatly dited with f 
quality Shoes. 8 owest prices. 7 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


SIANOS Retail price $750, onlv #235; $650. $175 
EVANos ‘ , 16, stops, 1:0; Pig Ben ti 


ns 
Giver bargains. Yi pp. Ok faetrat 13 
wentouton, N. J. 
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HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLO'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is r-cogfhfzed by the 
Judges in their Report, from which the fulowing 
is an extract: seat 

“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best [Instruments at a p. ice rendering them 
ponsipre to a large class of parchaners; baving a com- 

ination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
parent ag Me pee tr so : is im WE O ME them te 
e:thersbrink, swe], or split.” ON - 
GANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 

ere are §0,00" of our Instruments in this and 
the European countries in use, and they are eo made 
that tney will keep in tune and stana any c imste. 
They contain a magnificent Chime o- Bells tuned in 
perfect harm: ny with the Reeds, producing worder- 
tul effects. The Mu:ie Rack. when turned forwurd, 
will make a splendid writing oesk, with our Book 
Ciosets and Swingiog Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
"HONINGER URGAN< the most substantial, 
convenient. and perfect Organ. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodges. 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


_ 97 to 123 Chestnut &t., New Haven. Conn. 


_ ow we | 
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a ff a in 


(Established 1846.) 


J.ESTEY & Co. 


@ Brattleboro, Vt. 
ga Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


is over; but the slaughter ot 
high prices continues. By 
wonderful improre nents, in- 


genious inventions, and per- 
fected systems we can now produce 


mugnitcens sso Planes for $190 
Beautiful $280 Organs for $75 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith, Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 
66 Beckman St. and 267 Broadway, N. Y., 


has just received a collection of beautiful framing 
subjects, costing po more than ordinary modera 
Engravings. while their artistic excellence, as well 
as their rarity, render them specially suitable for 
presents. 

{2 Correspondence invited. 

g@ Engravings sent on approval on receipt of New 
York references. 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


No. 3 John Street, 








respectfully invites Amateurs to examine his Col- 
lection of 


Rare Old Engrav'ngs and Etchings. 


Specimens sent for inspection on application. 
Catalogues ready. 


KURTZ ms. 


BRANCH: 


Old Post-Office Building, 


Nassau treet. 
FREE 1eT COUPON. 
. of THIs OUr, 

We take this means to introduce our beautifal 
new style Oleograchs in black and gola mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful housebold orpaments ever seen, and 
sre cheap to any ourcha-er at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every read: r of this paper wh» forwaros this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and costae (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
free of charge. 

"Do not miss this opportunity. as you can get 
your money byck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cu., 4:9 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 











DIARIES FOR 1878. 


FRANCIS LOUTREL, 


Stationers, Printers. and Mauufacturers of 
atent Spring-Bacé Account Kooks. 

All binds ot First-Class S ationerv. Writing Paper, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense Beoks, 
Pocket Cutlery, Chessmen, Wa-lets etc. 

PATENT SAFETY CHECKS. 
We keep everything in ourline. Orders Solicited. 


2 ELEGANT CARDS, no two altke, with name, 
ww We, postpaid. J.B, HUSTED. Nassau. N.Y. 


4.0 Postpaid, ORES & CO Nason Nev. 








Artistic Holiday Presents 


GOUPIL’S. 
No. 170 5th Ave , Cor. of 22d St., 


COMPRISING 
Choice Paintings, Water-Color Draw- 
ings, Etchings, and New Engrav- 
ings, Framed in Novel and 
Original Styles. 
ALSO 


Portfolio Stands, Easels, Ol! and 
Water-Color Boxes, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO., 


SUCCESSORS. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS 
pore 2 Ge Ae 


A Sample Card containing our leading styles mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. : 
PERRY & CO., 
113 and 114 William Street, New York. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticong, 


&@&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWA: 
N. Y., Opposite Metropolitan. Sterecscopes an 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 
Photograpbs of Celebrities, Photographic Transapar- 
encies, nvex Glasses. Photograp ie Matertals, 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philudeiphia. 


















AGENTS WANTED. 








Many Beautiful Home Ornaments 






Can be made with the contents of our “Wonder 
Box." It contains one fing scrap book, twenty- 
our sheets of paper, twenty-five envelopes, one 
lead pencil, one pen hoider, six pens, one floral 
book mark, 125 decalcomanie, 150 embossed pic- 
tures, one surprise bouquet, fifty gem chromos, one 
floral card, one motto card, fifty colored sphnts, 
twelve comic cards, twenty-five silhouette cards; 
474 articles putupin a neat box and sent peost- 
paid to any address for $1, It amounts at retail to 
over $2.50. A beautiful scrap book with 150 scrap 
pictures given free to any one getting up a club of 
ix and remitting $5 with order. Wtegister your 
letter, if you don’t want these now cut this out 
‘ end uny time. A nice lot of samples tor 25c. 
wwe stamps taken, Thirty-two page cata- 

fo tre. AGENTS WANTED. Address, 


A. W. LOCKE, 75 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill 
t=” BOOK AGEATS TAKE NOTICE! 22 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


has ** Wrote Another Book,” and it is ready, 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL 


outdoes herself; and WIpDDER DOODLE leaves BrET- 
S Y¥ BORBET far behind. Don’t wait and lose your 
chanes. Send for Territory, Cirenlars, etc. at once 


Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISIIING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, iil.; Newark, N.J. 


WORK FOR 


in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weetly and “Monthly. Largest 
Paperin:she W orld.with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to agents. Terms ard Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Meine. 


$2 PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 


winder, Free with every order, Qutfit 
SALESMEN 125: to anne 
whos ae 
q é insure saswer. &. FOSTER & On, Cisicianss, 











Free. J.B. Gaytorp & Co., Chicago, Il, 








Salary. Permsuentsslemben-wanted 
to stl] our Staple Goods todealers. No 
idijng. paid. Address 
8.4. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4. 6 & 8 Home St., Ciucinnati, O. 


Agents. Address, A. COULTER &Cv., Chit 


“7 \ gy a year. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
Tess ate bb ey a 
Audress J. WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


—E==— 


: GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
$ inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 





TRAVEL 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 

FOR ‘RENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
STATION IN NEW YORK: Foor OF LIBERTY ST.. N. R 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:39, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4 P.M. for Trenton. 

Leave whew gy from station North Pennsylva- 

i d and Berks Streets, at 7:30. 9:30, 








Le 
A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10 6:15 P. M. 

Pullmap Drawing-Koom Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., 3:30 P. M. trains from New York. and tothe 
7:30 A. M., 1:30 P.M. trains from Philade!phia. 


HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 








A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 
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NOTICES. 





9" All communications for the Editorial, Literary’ 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
shouid be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 


¢#@™ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Fditor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 


¢#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 


[3 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢@~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they wl not be pre- 
served. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributers, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, December 13th, 1877. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S POSITION. 








WE had the opportunity last week to 
make only a meager reference, in the form 
of a brief note, to the President’s Message. 
It deserves a more extended notice than we 
could then give, and, hence, we recall it for 
additional comment. 

As to the so-called Southern policy of the 
Administration and the measures in which 
it essentially consisted, the President says: 
**These measures were, in my judgment, 
such as were most in harmony with the 
Constitution and with the genius of our 
people, and best adapted, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to attain theend in view.” By 
‘* these measures”’ he means the withdraw- 
al of the United States troops from the 
state-houses of South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana; and by the ‘‘end in view” he means 
the pacification of the South by leaving the 
Southern states to manage their own local 
affairs, without any interference on the 
part of the Federal Government. The re- 
sult, which he states in rather rose-colored 
terms, as he thinks, has fully confirmed the 
wisdom of his course. Whatever may have 
been the criticisms in the past or may be 
individual opinions in the present, or what- 
ever may be the political consequences as 
to parties, the President’s action, taken in 
the exercise of his best judgment, has set- 
tled the question then pending. He cannot 
unsettle it, and nobody else can do it; and, 
hence, the wise way is to regard the sub- 
ject as among the things not open to any 
further debate. We certainly hope that all 
the President’s anticipations will be real- 
ized. 

The ground taken by the President in re- 
spect to the resumption question, which is 
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Sherman, puts to rest all doubt as to the 
fate ef the Anti-Resumption Bill which has 
already been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bill will now stand a very 
slim chance of being passed by the Senate, 
and, should it be, the President’s veto will 
be the end of it during the life of this Con- 
gress, Before another Congress can act 
upon the question resumption, as Secretary 
Sherman confidently believes, will have 
become an aceomplished fact; and that will 
sweep away an immense amount of finan- 
cial nonsense, with which the public mind 
has been flooded for years past. 

The President’s position in regard to the 
silver question is entirely right, so far as it 
goes; and it goes far enough to be thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory to the silver men, 
The qualifications which he annexes to any 
scheme for remonetizing silver, except for 
small payments, utterly spoils their plan; 
and, as they cannot hope to overcome his 
veto, their projects just now are at an 
immense discount. No scheme can obtain 
his approval that does not exempt the pub- 
lic debt ‘‘from payment, either of princi- 
pal or interest, in any coinage of less 
value than the present gold coinage of the 
country,’ and that does not limit the 
‘‘amounts for which the silver coinage is 
to be a legal tender.” These are the two 
qualifications which he states as indispens- 
able in any plan which proposes to re- 
establish the monetary character of silver. 
The first is demanded by honesty and good 
faith on the part of the Government; and 
the second is demanded by the imperative 
laws of finance. The idea of circulating 
side by side two kinds of dollars, both 
being unlimited in their legal-tender prop- 
erty but of unequal value, the President 
pronounces simply a ‘‘ delusion”; and all 
the experience of the world proves it to be 
so. The result, in all probability, will be 
that nothing will be done; and, so far as 
the coinage question is concerned, this is 
the best result that can be reached. 

The doctrine of the President in regard 
to appointments to office is that the Consti 
tution ‘‘imposes upon the executive the 
sole duty and responsibility of the selection 
of those Federal officers who by law are 
appointed, not elected,” and that it, ‘‘in 
like manner, assigns to the Senate the com- 
plete right to advise and consent to or re- 
ject the nominations so made.” President 
Hayes, so far as his functions are con- 
cerned, proposes to act upon this theory, 
and thus go back to the ‘‘system estab- 
lished by the fundamental law.” His plan 
is to take the responsibility (in fact, as well 
as in name) of making the nominations, as 
President of the United States, exercising 
his own judgment in the matter; and then 
whether the Senate shall accept or reject 
them is a questien for the Senate to deter- 
mine, in the exercise of its judgment. 
There can be no doubt that this is the idea 
of the Constitution; and, if both President 
and Senate would exercise their respective 
powers for the purpose of making good 
appointments, rather than running a 
political machine, mainly for party ends, 
neither need come into any collision with 
the other and the civil service of the 
country would be greatly improved. 

The President calls the attention of Con- 
gress to what has been accomplished by the 
Civil Service Commission, recommends an 
appropriation in aid of the work yet to be 
done, and promises at an early period to 
transmit a report to Congress from the 
chairman of the Commission, with such 
suggestions on the subject as will in his 
judgment be adapted to promote a further 
improvement in the civil service. His 
Message needs such a supplement; and we 
think that it would have been well if he 
had puta part of the supplement into the 
Message itself, and thus specified, at least, 
in general outline, the ‘‘ measures” which 
he proposes hereafter to recommend. 
What the country wants is a well digested 
plan for managing the civil service, exist- 
ing under the authority of law; and we 
hope that it is one of the fixed purposes of 
President Hayes to do what he can to se- 
cure this result. Any civil service reform 
that depends simply on the will of the 
President rests on a very insecure basis. A 
change of incumbents may put an end to 
the whole of it. In order to last, it must 
be established by legislation; and this can 





fully supported in the report of Secretary 


be furnished only by Congress, and Con 





gress is not likely to act on the subject 
until an earnest public sentiment demands 
it. 





Editorial Notes, 


SELDoM has the discreet Congregetionalist 
published a less discreet editorial than that on 
the Congregational Union. It says that last 
year ‘‘ the direct income of the Society, aside 
from ‘specials,’ was only $8,350, while the 
expenses were $9,771.” ‘‘This means,’’ it 
adds, “that $1,421 bad to be subtracted from 
money returned from former loans to add to 
the entire current receipts, to stave off bank- 
ruptcy.’? This statement is utterly untrue. 
We learn, by information received from the 
treasurer, that the cash receipts by the treas- 
urer of the Congregational Union for the year 
ending May Ist, 1877, were: From usual con- 
tributions by churches and individuals, $15,- 
583.74; from legacies, $2,000.00; from grants 
refunded, $1,054.60; from note paid for land 
sold, $300.00; from interest, $81.66; from sale 
of Year Books, $5.50; making a total of cash 
receipts of $19,025 50. The total ‘‘ special’ 
receipts for the same year were $13,867.74, 
making a total income for the year of $32,- 
893.24. The total paid to 27 churches during 
the year was $21,156.59 ; for pastors’ libraries, 
$1,471.99, of which $1,111.15 was included in 
the ‘‘specials’’ above ; total expenses, $9,771.60. 
The above figures show that it was not ncessa- 
ry to berrow from returned ‘‘loans”’ to “ stave 
off bankruptey.”’ In fact, the accounts of the 
loan fund, amounting to $5,191, are kept sep- 
arately and have never been drawn upon to 
pay running expenees. The Congregationalist’s 
further declaration that ‘‘ at least two-thirds of 
the money given to the society comes from 
churches in New England”’ is not conspicu- 
ously exact. During the Jast ten years, of the 
total receipts from all sources $230,547 came 
from New England and $268,483 from other 
states. If we omit ‘‘specials,’’? however, the 
amount received from New England will con- 
siderably exceed that from the rest of the 
churches, although it will not reach two- 
thirds. 





WE bave shown that The Congregationalist is 
less accurate than might be expected in its 
treatment of Congregational statistics. We 
may add that it is less charitable. Be it re- 
membered that the Joint Committee on the 
Congregational Union, on which Committee 
New England was very fully represented, care- 
fully considered the matter of removal of the 
Society to Boston, and deeided not to reccm- 
mend it. But now The Congregationalist, in its 
zeal to move the Society there, argues it at 
length on the ground that no men can be 
found, except within an hour of Boston, who 
have the ability and leisure to attend to its 
management! That is the plain English of the 
argument, which is elaborated by declaring 
that ‘‘the training of a successful New York 
merchant ’’ is not such as to put him “in close 
sympathy with the studiously economical ex- 
penditure of money.’’ We are astonished that 
The Congregationalist could bave allowed such 
a comparison between Boston and New York 
merehants to escape it. Is there in Boston a 
more economically managed society than 
the American Missionary Association? New 
York Congregationalism can show plenty of 
men who are peers of any about Boston. If 
The Congregationalist had wished to compel the 
faithful merchants and others who have very 
assiduously served the Union to throw up their 
thankless offices in disgust, as did Dr. A. H. 
Clapp, under similar unjustifiable attacke, it 
could not have built more wisely. 


Far be it from us to settle so important a 
question as has taxed to bursting the heads 
of the two editors of The Christian Review, and 
on which they take opposite sides in the 
columns of their paper. Brother Headington 
declares that ‘‘Durker’’ baptism is invalid, 
because not one of the three plunges into the 
water which that sect practice is accompanied 
with the name of the whole Trinity; but the 
first plunge is into the name of the Father only, 
the second into that of the Son, and the third 
into that of the Holy Ghost. If neither one 
of themis a complete baptism, the whole of 
them cannot be. But Brother Franklin dis- 
sents. He says, and with a show of argument, 
we confess, that from his waist down the can- 
didate has been immersed but once, and three 
times from his waist up only. As to the upper 
half of his body, he has been immersed 
more than is necessary already, and further 
immersion will not help the matter. As totbe 
formula being pronounced somewhat de- 
liberately, that can make no difference, as it 
all follows the first immersion, and inasmuch 
as it is notthe formulaybut the immersion that 
constitutes baptism. Our own opinion, which 
we venture very diflidently, inclines to that of 
Brother Headington; only we would suggest 
that, toavoid all chance of doubt whether the 
candidate has been already baptized, he be 
first unbaptized by plunging him the other way, 
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say head down, three times, repeating the form- 
ula backward, before administering the rite in 
the way ordinaril} practiced by Brother Head- 
ington. 


THE strenuous efforts that are being made to 
extend the circulation of the New York Advo- 
cate, to the injury of the other Advocates, by en- 
croachment upon their recognized territory, in- 
duces two of them to speak their thoughts very 
plainly. The others, doubtless, have thoughts 
on this subject too deep for utteranee. The 
most Western of them all complains of the 
disadvantages under which it is placed, even in 
its own territory. It would not, it says, ‘‘ fear 
competition without bribes ’’ (meaning premi- 
ums). It says: 


‘In our legitimate field of patronage no 
paper published elsewhere should be suffered 
to supersede the California Christian Advocate, 
And yet our rivalry and competition are from 
the East. The New York Advocate comes into 
our territory, and our people are urged to take 
it, and a premium is offered to tvery sub- 
secriber. Our preachers, too, are to be richiy 
rewarded for their agency in canvassing for 
subscriptions. The funds of the Church are 
expended for rendering a service which mil- 
itates against the success of a General Con- 
ference paper, which cau barely exist in this 
new country, with a feeble membership, under 
tone most favorable circumstances. A few 
hundred subscriptions added to the ‘great 
ofticial’ is of comparativeiy small moment ; 
but, taken from our circulation, we are sorely 
embarrassed.”’ 


The Pittsburgh Advocate urges upon its patrons 
the necessity of special efforts in its bebalf- 
It says: 


‘* With increased expense in publishing and 
no additional expense to our subscribers, and 
with extraordinary efforts made te engorge one 
Advocate by swallowing up the rest, and using 
the capital of the Church to break down the 
organs of the Church, our friends must bestir 
themselves or we shall suffer logs.’’ 


It is certainly a very singular policy which re- 
quires a denominational publishing house to 
push one of its publications, to the injury of 
the others, when all stand on an equality be- 
fore the General Conference. 


Tue Rev. Dr. TALMAGE, as is well known, 
is in the habit of discussing all current tepics 
at his reguear Friday-evering meetings. Last 
week he had for his theme the newspaper, and 
we give below his opinions about investing 
money in that direction. His knowledge and 
experience in these matters should have great 
weight with the public. Dr. Talmage says: 


“The first thing that strikes me in the history 
of this past week is the mertality among news- 
papers. Beginnivg with the extinction of the 
Newark Morning Mercury, which breathed its 
last on Tuesday, we have reports of similar 
fatality to newspapers in Chicage and to one in 
New York, whose decease is expected in 3 few 
days, and we are hearivg of others which are 
kept alive from day to day by unnatural stimu- 
lauts. Indeed, in the last tew weeks a news- 
paper has died almost every day. The disease 
is epidemic. It seemsasif we are destined to 
bave comparatively few dailies and weeklies. 
The large ones eat up the small ones. The 
most successful way to sink money and keep it 
suuk is to start a newspaper. The fallacy is 
abroad that almost any one can publish a 
paper. The world will have to learn that a 
bewspaper is an institation, and that it wants 
infinite brains and almost infinite capital to 
establish one. If you bave agricultural, or 
ecientific, or educational, or religious iceas to 
present to the public, you bad better charge 
upon the world through columns already estab- 
lished. ILtis folly for one who can’t succeed in 
anything else to try newspaperdom. ‘To pub- 
lish a newspaper requires the skill, precision, 
boldness, vigilance, and strategy of a com- 
mander-in-chief, and to edit a newspaper re- 
quires that one be a statesman, essayist, gecg- 
rapher, statistician, and encyclopeaist. ‘Lo 
gevern and prepel a newspaper until it shall 
be a fixed institution anda national fact de- 
mands more qualities than any business on 
earth.” 


These are strong statements, and yet they are 
as true as they are strong. Money has been 
Jost in railroad bonds, in basks, in insurance 
companies, in manufacturing, in real «state, in 
brown-stone fronts, in oil-wells, in patent 
tights, and in all other directions; but we 
affirm that, in proportion to the amount, the 
loss has been far greater in newspapers—and 
particularly in religious newspapers—than in 
any other quarter. Nearly every dollar thus 
invested within ten years past has been sunk 
out of sight forever. 





WE are sorry io hear that the Rev. Edward 
Abbott will retire from the editorial staff of 
The Congregationalist on the first of January 
next. Mr. Abbott has been connected with the 
paper a little more than eight years, baving the 
literary department for his chief care, but also 
contributing every week to the editorial and 
religious columns. As a book critic he has been 
both able and judicious, and his reviews have 
been free from narrow cynicism on the one 
hand aud careless praise on the other. Crit- 
ical work of this sort is what the reader trusts, 
while neither author nor publisher can fail to 
find it profitable to them in the best sense. All 
three classes, therefore, have for some time 
come to look upon Mr. Abboit as the best re- 
viewer in the Boston literary guild, and one 
whose place will not easily be filled. Asa gen 
eral newspaper man Mr. Abbott excels in a 
sprightliness which is never hasty or flippant, 
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and has been the principal cause of the very 
readable and newsy appearance of The Congre- 
gationalist for some years past. Mr. Abbott re- 
tains, of course, the editorship of The Literary 
World, which we may expect to find better than 
ever. 


THE Springfield Republican has got the start 
of The Congregationalist in its catechism to the 
Congregational ministers of Massachusetts to 
find out whether they teach eternal punish- 
ment or not. Of course, in both cases the 
great majority who reply answer that they do 
teach it, as, in fact, the Bible seems to do; and 
a majority somewhat less declare that they 
would have voted not to install Mr. Merriam. 
With the majority who believe in the eternity 
of conscious suffering we have no quarrel, 
although, if the questien had been putin the 
form ‘ Will sin be eternal?’ the difficulty of 
answering in the affirmative would have been 
somewhat increased. What we object to is the 
distrust of truth which would refuse to let a 
good, useful minister preach in any denomina- 
tion merely because he is not certain about 
romething in the future which we would all be 
glad to believe. Some Congregationalists of En- 
gland lately held a conference in Leicester, to 
promote fellowship with Christians of a less de- 
fined faith. Some attended to utter their protest, 
and among them Dr. Simon, whose name is 
familiar in America as corresponding editor of 
the Libliotheca Sacra. But even he in his pro- 
test declared that ‘‘ our churches ought to re- 
ceive inquirers even as ministers with the 
greatest tolerance and patience, so long as they 
do not preach simple denials.”” That covers 
Mr. Merriam’s case. The extent to which the 
doctrine of eternal sin is denied in the English 
churches is illustrated ina sermon by Canon 
Farrar, the eloquent author of the ‘Life of 
Christ,” preached last month, in Westminster 
Abbey, in which he denounced the doctrine of 
eternal punishment in the strongest terms, as 
neither taught in the Bible nor consistent with 
the holiness of God. 





THE extra session of Congress, convened to 
meet an emergency growing out of the parti- 
sanship of the last House of Representatives 
and continuing for nearly seven weeks does not 
present a very creditable recordin either house. 
The busiress for which Congress was convened 
might have been disposed of in two weeks’ 
time ; yet the whole period elapsed, and all the 
legislation of both houses consisted in passing 
the Army Appropriation Bill and the Naval De- 
ficiency Bill, leaving the Paris Exhibition and 
the. General Deficiency Bills unpassed. Just 
half of the work that needed to be done was 
done, and the other half left for the regular 
scssion. In the meantime, the House of Repre- 
seutatives adopted the Anti-Resumption Bill and 
the Bland Silver Swindle, and the Senate had 
its juglorious struggle over the Butler-Corbin 
aod the Spofford Kellogg questions. This is 
about the record of the extra session. It does 
not present a very brilliant promise for the 
regular session, which has already commenced. 
The most hopeful feature of the situation is 
furnished by the guaranty in the President’s 
Message that neither house, nor both together, 
will be able to disgrace the Government and 
the country by any repudiating legislat'on. 
This is the one assurance from which all honest 
avd seusible men may take comfort. 





UsaGe has made ita sort of standing rule 
that, when appointments are made by the 
President in avy given state, an objection from 
tbe senator or semators of that state, if belong- 
ing to the party in power, is accepted as con- 
clusive against the appointments. This is a 
most disgraceful rule in theory aud it is just 
as bad in practice. The majority of the Senate 
under this rule passively surrender their opin- 
ions to the one senator or, at most, the two to 
whom the whole power of confirmation or 
rejection is practically given. Such a course 
is a gross perversion of the power granted by 
the Constitution, and in effect transfers the 
whole power to the single senator or the two 
senators that happen to represent the partic- 
ular state in which the appointee is to be 
located. It, for example, makes Senator 
Conkling the king of all the appointments in 
the State of New York. The President must 
consult his wishes and send in such names as 
he approves, or his nominations will be re- 
jected. Senator Conkling is the Senate in this 
respect, and all the other Republican senators 
are mere puppets to do his bidding. If he 
objects, that is death ; and if he smiles, that is 
life. It is to be hoped that, if the Millennium 
ever comes, this absurd and shameful usage 
will be laid aside. 


Tue President, in renewing last week the 
bominations upon which the Senate failed to 
act at the extra session of Congress, has done 
just what it was te be expected that he would 
do, and, indeed, what he could not, in view of 
the position taken in his Message, consistently 
avoid doing. This brings bim into direct col- 
lision with Senator Conkling in respect to the 
custom-house nominations in this city; and 
the Senator last week showed his hand with- 
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out any disguise. He means to defeat the 
purpose of the President, and retain Mr. Arthur 
and Mr. Cornell in office until their terms ex- 
pire; and at this writing it seems not im- 
probable that he will succeed. Me has the 
Tenure-of-office Act in his favor. He does not 
care a straw about the principle of the Act, ex- 
cept when it will serve his purposes; and that 
now happens to be the fact, and for this reason 
he has all at once become a civil-service re- 
former, professing to believe that incumbents, 
unless for reasons assigned, should not be re- 
moved from office prior to the expiration of 
their term of service. The President has as- 
signed no reasons in the case of the New York 
nominations; and this undoubtedly gives 
Senator Conkling a technical advantage, which 
he means to improve to the utmost. No one 
doubts that the President’s selection is emi- 
nently a good one ; and the sensible course, in 
the circumstances, for the Senate to pursue 
would be to contirm the nominations and vote 
down Senator Conkling. The Senator’s new- 
born zeal is a mere trick fer his own ends. 


....SENATOR MATTHEWS last week intro- 
duced into the Senate a resolution, with a 
series of recitals in its preamble, declaring 
that the payment of the bonded debt of the 
United States, principal and interest, in the 
silver dollar proposed in the Bland Silver Bill 
would not be ‘‘in violation of the public faith 
nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditor.’? The Senator is a lawyer by profes- 
sion; and in his preamble and resolution he 
very clearly shows that, at least, one lawyer 
knows how to quibble. It is quite true that 
until 1873 the silver dollar and the gold dollar 
were alike legal tenders for all amounts, and 
that all the laws authorizing the issue of the 
coin obligations of the Government were 
passed prior to this date, though several hun- 
dred millions of five, four-and-a-half, and four 
per cent. bonds have been issued since 1873 
and paid for in gold. The Senator, however, 
knows that ever since 1834—a period of more 
than forty years—the silver dollar, though 
still existent in the statute, has been in prac- 
tical disuse with both the Govern- 
ment and the people, and that the gold 
dollar has been the standard in which coin 
obligations have been both expressed and 
understood. There is no dispute about this 
fact; and, hence, the law of 1873 simply de- 
clared in legal form what was already a univers- 
ally recognized fact. Now, to reverse this 
understanding, and that, too, simply because 
the silver dollar has become the cheaper one, 
and pay off the bonded debt of the Government 
in that dollar, would be a kind of financial 
ethics stamped with unblushing fraud upon its 
very face. The tecbnical quibbling of Senator 
Matthews does not alter this fact. The con- 
tract is what the parties understood it to be at 
the time. The simplest principles of morality, 
applied to the facts as they are well known to 
be, condemn the infamous proposition ef the 
Senator. 


JupDGE HuMPHREYS has rendered his decision 
in the habeas corpus case of Senator Patterson, 
discharging him from the arrest made on the 
requisition of Governor Hampton. The de- 
cision rests mainly on two grounds. The first is 
that the prisoner, being a senator of the United 
States, is constitutionally exempt from the 
arrest. This is a bad reason, since the Consti- 
tution expressly excepts ‘‘treason, felony, and 
breach of the peaee’’ from the exemption of 
members of the two houses of Congress and 
since Senator Patterson was certainly charged 
with afelony. The other ground is that he is 
not a fugitive from justice in the sense of the 
Constitution, having for the most part resided 
in Washington for several years past, and hav- 
ing frequently, in the meantime, gone to and 
from South Carolina, and being now in Wash 
ington in the discharge of his senatorial 
duties, with no evidence to show that he came 
there as a fugitive for the purpose of escaping 
justice. This we regard asa good and amply 
sufficient reason. Having assigned it, the 
Judge might have well spared himself the folly 
of making a political harangue on the bench. 
He hands the case over tothe Senate of the 
United States, with the suggestion that that 
body is perfectly competent to decide the 
question whether Senator Patterson is guilty 
or innoeent of the charges brought against 
him. The Senate ought at once to appoint a 
committee of inquiry, and, if the charges be 
found true, to expel Senator Patterson from 
hisseat. Will it do so, or do both parties want 
to use him by turns ? 


THE Commission appointed by the President 
to investigate the affairs of the New York 
custom-house have recently made their sixth 
report, in which they say: 


“ Judging from reason and experience, and 
especially from the experience of England and 
France, the rule is essential that subordinate 
officers, who have proven their fitness for their 

gts, shall not be removed during good be- 
Paviee, nor without the assignment of suf- 
ficient cause ; while for new appointments it 
seems equaliy clear that there should be a 
careful ascertainment of the fitness of the 





applicant, as regards age, health, eharacter, 
knowledge, and ability, by a preliminary exam- 
ination and a probatiopary term of service, 
with provision in the future for dependence on 
good bebavior for promotion and permanence 
of position—features to which European gov- 
ernments add with advantage a system of 
retiring pensions at moderate rates, as in our 
army and navy service.”’ 

Here are the germs of a sound civil service 
system, which has. been thoroughly tested in 
England and France and with the most com- 
plete success. These countries have the best, 
the most economical, and the most efficient 
system of civil service in the world. Why 
should not the United Staies imitate their 
example? There is no reason, except that 
which the politicians—the Conklings and the 
men of his stamp—supply. We think it high 
time to break the power ef such men, and, if 
necessary, to retire them into private life. 





THE police of this city have made another 
raid on liquor dealers who are violating the 
excise laws by selling without licenses. There 
are several thousand dealers who have not 
complied with the license law, and. upon ad- 
vice from their legal adviser, the police com- 
missioners directed that all dealers selling 
without proper licenses be notified to close 
their saloons, and, if they refused to do so, 
arrested. Many of them, however, relying on 
receipts from the excise commissioners for 
money paid on applications for licenses, paid 
no attention to the warning and were placed 
under arrest. More than one thousand arrests 
had been made up to Monday morning, 
and saloons and hotel bars were closed 
on Sunday. At the latter po liquor could be 
obtained, and at the former it eould be got 
only by going in at a side or rear e.trance. 
The sales of drinks must have been reduced to 
a very large extent. Monday morning the 
saloons were still closed in front, giving the 
city somewhat of a holiday appearanee. It is 


_to be hoped that the police will not be discour- 


aged as soon as they were in their former at- 
tempt to execute the Jaws. They should per- 
sist in keeping every saloon closed whose pro- 
prietor canuot show a license from the excise 
commissioners. If this were done and the 
commissioners exercised proper judgment io 
the grauting of liccnses, the number ef rum- 
shops would be reduced by one-half or two- 
thirds, and the community could very well 
spare that many. 


THE last suit against the Ring thieves who 
plundered this city of mere than twenty mil- 
lions of dollars ended last week by an unex- 
pected confession of judgment on the part of 
Connolly, amounting to the round sum of 
$8,537,170 15. There would be some satisfac- 
tion in this result if there were any property 
upon which the sheriff could levy to secure the 
payment of the judgment; but, unfortunately 
for the city, Connolly long since took good care 
to put his property beyond the reach of the 
sheriff aud to put himself where justice would 
be uvable to find him. Judge Davis, in accept- 
ing the confession of judgment and directing 
the jury to find a verdict accordingly, ex- 
pressed his strong disgust that this Ring of 
notorious rascals should all ‘‘ substantially 
escape from all punishment for their crimes, 
either by a technicality in the courts, or by 
arrangement by which they are enabied, as we 
saw the other day, to go before the Aldermanic 
Committee and boast of their crimes.’’ The 
Judge said that ‘‘New York and the adminis- 
tration of justice init have been outraged.” 
The almost utter failure of these Ring prosecu- 
tiens shows that the knaves are experis beyond 
all parallel, or that the administrators of jus- 
tice have been exceedingly remiss in dis- 
charging their duties. 


THE people of Columbia, iu Tennessee, last 
week lynched a negro for assaulting a white 
woman, hanging him by the neck without 
judge orjury. That is to say, they committed 
an act of murderin the heat of their indigna- 
tion. We can readily understand that the 
offense should fill the community with wrata ; 
yet, when the culprit had been secured and 
safely landed in prison, the law of the state 
should have been left to dispose of him. 
Justice extemporized and administered by a 
mob, even if respectable people join in it, is 
always mob law; anditis only in the extreme 
case in which lawitself is a total failure either 
to protect the people or to punish crime that 
such justice admits of any apology. It is gen- 
erally the justice of savage passion, that deties 
all the restraints and transcends all the rules of 
reason, and can be satisfied only with the im- 
mediate blood of its victim, whether guilty or 
innocent. It precludes all defense and listens 
to no plea, and hardly allows one time to say 
his last prayer. Communities having even a 
low degree of civilization must keep clear of 
such justice, or they will soon lose the little 
civilization tbat they have and become bar- 
barians outright. 





WE print this week an article which is sure 
to attract wide attention: ‘The Personalty of 
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Poe,” by the late Charles F. Briggs. Mr. 
Briggs was a man entirely free from malice or 
evil thinking ; but he had known Poe long and 
well, and was naturally disgusted at the at- 
tempts of writers who never even saw him to 
clear his name from reproach at the expense of 
the memory of Dr. Griswold, who, after keep- 
ing silence concerning half of Poe’s faults, has 
been roundly abused for daring to mention 
them at all. Mr. Briggs had the highest ad- 
miration for Poe’s genius; but he thought the 
cause of right living injured by the presenta- 
tion of a false idea of his personal character. 





.... The Presbyterian wants to know of us: 
“If Timothy, therefore, had taken two wives, 
would the plea of ‘Oriental conditions’ have 
made both marriages valid??? No; because 
the conditions had changed since God sanc- 
tioned polygamy in the legislation of Moses. 
‘Or had Occidental civilization then reacked 
such astage that-it permitted God te improve 
on his earlier legislation?’ Yes ; for the hard- 
ness of their hearts God had permitted polyg- 
amy, which Christ forbade, as he did divorce 
and other things said to them of old time. 
‘*What is there in ‘Occidental civilization’ 
that entitles it to limit the Almighty?’ Oh, 
silly question! When the perfect and infinite 
works through the imperfect and finite, it can- 
not but be limited. 


...-A cool proposition is that of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Virgioia (Southern). The re- 
port on the colored people stated that there 
were about 200,000 colored Methodists and Bap- 
tists in Virginia, but few Presbyterians ; and 
the committee thought the best thing tbat 
could be done for them would be to bring 
them, ‘‘if possible, into our organization.” It 
this is the only way of doing good to the 
colored people which the Synced can think of, 
it had better relapse into its former state of in- 
difference. 


....The imports of Great Britain iv 1875 and 
1876 amounted to $1,869,000,000, and the cost 
of collecting the revenue thereon was 4,972, 
000, or at the rate of 0.27 per centum. The 
imports of the United States in 1876 were 
$480,009,’ 00, and the cost of collecting the 
revenue thereon was $6,704,000, or at the rate 
of 1.33 per centum. The main reason of the 
difference in the cost may be found in the civil- 
service system of the respective countries. 


....-The London papers—as 7he Limes, The 
Daily News, and The Daily Telegraph—speak of 
the President's Message in strong terms of com- 
mendation, particularly of that portion which 
relates to the currency question: Seidom has 
any President had so good an opportunity to 
stand between the nation’s honor and all 
schemes for cheating its creditors. The ceun- 
try, and ultimately even the financial lunatics, 
will thank him for improving It. 


....It is a significant fact that as soon as the 
character of the President’s Message became 
known the premium on gold immediately de- 
clined in this country, and the price of United 
States securities advanced in the London 
market. The Message was at once regarded as 
affording a reasonable guaranty that the wild 
schemes of the anti-resumptionists and the 
silver men would not be put into praetice. 


There is a joint rule of the two houses 
of Congress which forbids the selling of in- 
toxicating liquors in the restaurants of the 
Capitol, and Vice President Wheeler and 
Speaker Randall have decided that the rule 
shall be enforced. This will remove a tempta- 
tion dangerous to some congressmen, if not 
contribute to decorum aud good order in both 
houses. 


....The remedy for all the financial ills to 
which human flesh is heir is 41244 grains of 
standard silver, taken in repeated doses ; and, 
in order to make sure against relapses, the med 
icine should be long used. Dr. Jones, the 
famous pharmaceutist of Navada, is the dis- 
coverer of this sovereign cure, and would be 
glad to supply all needy applicants at saort 
notice. 

....The report made last week to the legis- 
lature of South Carolina contains the names of 
more than twenty ex-members of the legis- 
lature who swear positively that they accepted 
bribes from Sevator Patterson to vote for him 
in 1872. It is true that these men convict 
themselves ; yet it is difficult not to believe 
that there is some truth in what they say. 


....Senator Conkling is reported as having 
taken the ground that the President, if he 
wishes to come to an amicable and pleasant 
understanding with the Senator in regard to 
political matters, must reorganize his Cabinet, 
and especialy that Secretary Evarts must go 
out. We presume that he will not be accom- 
modated. He certainly should not be. 


....Dr. Wheeler, the editor of The Methodist, 
has written a letter in which he suggests 
whether it would not be best for the friends of 
honest money to compromise with the infla- 
tionists and the silver men by accepting the 
three-sixty-five bond scheme. This would be 
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a queer compromise, since that scheme is the 
very extreme of finameial lunacy. 


....Ex-Govervor Allen, of Ohie, says that he 
don’t want to be a candidate for the Senate. 
Ex-Governor Hendricks, of Indiana, was in the 
same predicament after the death of Sevator 
Mo:ton. B th of these ex-gov rnors have an 
eye toa higher position and are keeping them- 
selves well in reserve for 1880. 


..Secretary Sherman, in bis report, says 
that the annual ioterest liability of the Govern- 
ment has during the year been lessened by 
the sum of $3,775,000. This is mainly due to 
funding United States bonds at a lower rate of 
interest, and the abili y to do so is due to the 
credit of the Government. 


.. We mentioned not Jong ago that a West- 
ern Uviversalist paper had come to us with the 
title Tar in the West. The Star in the West sags 
that itis not likely to be at al] troubled at such 
a little mistake as that, considering thatin an 
i-sue some years ago its title got so disarranged 
as to read Hats in the West. 


.-Our neighbor, The Sun, says that “the 
Message of the Fraudulent President is of 
very slight account.”” We suggest to our 
neigobor that this cry about “fraud” is thor- 
oughly played out, and that it would be sensi- 
ble to drop the rhetoric altogether. 

.. The plan of the New York and Brooklyn 
Associatiun to force a recognition of some of 
its churches by other churches which think 
they are walking disorderly bas failed, througb 
the refusal of the Elm Place Church to stir up 
the trouble. It has acted wisely. 


..“*The C. C. B. 8.’’ is the title The Con- 
grgittonalist gives to an editorial. Do these 
fawiliar looking letters stand for The Congre- 
gational C nfraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? Oo! po; only the Congregational 
Church Building Society. 

..-Tbe House of Representatives bas re- 
betled tbe fron clad oath, and the Senate will 
pr bably follow suit. The oath has ceased to 
be of any practical consequence and it had 
bett r be removed from the statute-book of the 
nation. 





— 
GREAT EPIDEMIC. 





Tue ‘‘ Worcester Dictionary” fever is 
now raging, Nortb, East, South, and West 
—in every section of the country, and even 
in Canada. Such astir among the people 
about a matter of this sort has never been 
known before. Lawyers, clergymen, pres- 
idents and professors of colleges, school 
holiday 
presents, and others in all directions are 


teachers, students, seekers of 
now sending us their orders for this 
magnificent work en the extraordinary 
terms proposed by us. The price of this 
Dictionary at all the bookstores, as is well 
known, is $10; and yet we give it away 
absolutely to any person who will send us 
three subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT at 
the regular price—viz., $3 each. Some old 
subz¢ribers send us $9.00 and renew their 
own subscription for three years, in order to 
get this great prentium; others run around 
among their friends and get two new 
names and send them with their own, with 
$9.00. All such get the premiam. Per- 
sons not at present subscribers are placed 
on the same footing. Every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT should have this standard 
dictionary within reach,’ for daily consulta- 
tion; and every one can have it free by se- 
curipg us, in any way he pleases, three 
subscriptions and $9.00. Old subscribers, 
new subscribers, all persons, any person can 
have Worcester’s great ‘‘Quarto Pic- 
torial Unabridged Dictionary,” of 1854 
pages, on the terms now named. 
We invite every reader of this paper to 
look at page $1, where it will be plainly 
seen, by numerous testimonials, that our 
offer is promptly accepted and greatly ap- 
preciated in aJl quarters. It would require 
a dozen pages of the paper to print all 
that our subscribers say on the Worcester 
Dictionary question. As « speciinen of 
what we are doing, we will say that we 
have already sent 8 Dictioraries to the 
town of Quincy, Illinois, and, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, a dozen or'two mdre 
will go to the same place. Reader, if you 





are not the owncc of Worcester’s great 
Dictionary, please let us Now present it to 
you on the conditions above named. 





Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HRALING, = might with 
truth add certainly curi _— case. 
No remedy known .~ 8 Cough 
Balsam for Conghs, lds, yo and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves trne. 


Tue superiority of Burnett's FLavor- 
inG Extracts consists in their perfect 
purity aod great strength. 





Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
have completely established their hold upon 
the tastes of all persons who love delicious 


flavors. 
THE SUN. 
NEW YOuK. 1 8? S 

As the time approaches for the revewal of sub- 
scriptions, THE SUN would remind its friends and 
well-wishers everywhere that itis again a candidate 
for their consideration and support. Upon its record 
for the past ten yeors it relies fora continuance of 
the hearty sympathy and generous co-operation 
which have hitherto been extended to it from every 
quarter of the Unton. 

The Daily Sun is a four-page sheet of & columns. 
Price by mail, postpaia, 55 cents a month, or $6.50 
per year. 

The Sunday edition of THE SUN Is an eight-page 
sheet of 56 columns. While giving the news of the 
day, it also containsa Jarge amount of literary and 
miscellaneous matters, specially prepared forit. THE 
SUNDAY SUN has met with ,reat success. Postpaid 
$1.20 a year. 

The Weekly Sun. 

Who does not tnow the WEEKLY SUN? It circu- 

lates throughout the United States, the Canadas, and 


beyond. Minetvy thousand families sreet its we'o ome 
pag * weekly. and regard it in the lignt of guide, 
¢ onselor, and friend. Its news, editorial, agricul- 
tural, and literary depurtments make it essentially a 
seereel forthe fami y and the fireside. Terms One 
Poliar « year. postpiid. Tats price, quality con- 
sidered, mak: s it the chea rest newspaper pub tshe. 
For clubs of ten. a $10 cash, we will send an extra 
copy free. 


PUBLISHER “OF THE SUN, New York City. 
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SOME RARE JEWELRY. 


Or the many attractive novelties to be 
bought in the neighborhood of Union 
Square may be mentioned the rare jewels 
in the beautifully-furnished apartments of 
W. E. Marcus, formerly with Siarr & 
Marcus. A visit to the rooms, at No, 
41 Union Square, corner of Seventeenth 
Street, is time profitably as well as pleas- 
antly spent. Among the many bracelets 
to be seen is a b-autiful pair made of gold 
in raised Etruscan work. The color is fine 
and the workmanship extremely delicate. 
The cost is $145. Equally valuable is 
another bracelet, part of which is a pol- 
ished gold chain. A ball locket pendant 
adds to the effect, and the bracelet may 
also be used as a shawl-pin. A third ex- 
quisite bracelet, ornamented in turquoise 
and pearls, attracts general attention. 
Some very costly pendants are also on 
exhibition, including a cameo of fine cut- 
ting andin black onyx, with a soft cream- 
colored bead, ornamented with pearls and 
diamonds. Another cameo, with figures 
in relief, most delicately cut, is valued at 
$650. A pendint in Taised gold, with 
doves in the center. is very much a ‘mired, 
Beautifuily worked gold chains, with pins 
and ear-rings to match, rings ornamented 
with opals, diamonds, and rubies, a curious 
black opal, a tourmaline from Brazil, a 
Limoges enamel scarf-pin, and scores of 
other gems are attractions that are bring- 
ing many ladies and gentlemen to the 
rooms of Mr. Marcus. 





NEW YORK TIMES. 


WE invite the special attention of our 
readers to the prospectus of the New York 
Times, in another column. This is one of 
the very ablest and best newspapers in the 
country, it being managed with signal 
ability in all its departments. It is almost 
equal, in any intelligent family, to a whole 
library of books of an ordinary selec‘ion. 
With able and vigilant correspondents in 
every section of the world, it keeps its 
army of readers well posted in all current 
events. We have been a ‘‘constant reader” 
of this paper from the date of its estab- 
lishment, and believe we can truthfully say 
that it has grown better and better every 
year. It is an honor to journalism, to New 
York, and to the country 

EE 


LovEesoy’s WEATHER Hovse is a Ther- 
mometer and Barometer combined, fore- 
telling the changes in the weather to a cer- 
tainty. Is both useful, amusing, and in- 
structive. Read the advertisement, on 
page 32. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. 
Atvan L, Lovesoy, 803 Washington 8&t., 
Boston. 


comparatively a Tittle mon 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


MITcHELL, VANCE & Co., at their new 
and spacious warerooms, 836 and 838 
Broadway, are now exhibiting their hol- 
iday stock of fine goods, adapted to the 
very best trade. It embraces an extensive 
assortment of clocks, of new and artistic 
designs, in bronze and marble; also very 
cboice ornamental bronzes, in great variety. 
These goods are all of their own manufac- 
ture, made from special designs, and are 
wortby ef careful examination. But, ex- 
tensive as these departments really are, 
they are small compared with their im- 
mense display of fine gas-fixtures, which 
far excels any other exhibition of its class 
in the country. It is now specially 
attractive «and should be seen’ by 
every one in search of beautiful goods 
in this line. Itisa sight well worth see- 
ing and will be greatly appreciated by any 
one of good taste and refinement. During 
the prevalence of the bard times since the 
panic of ‘73 this firm has been always full 
of business, and almost constantly bebind 
in filling their extensive orders from ev-ry 
section of the country. Tbe marb'e banking 
houses, private palaces, and other floe build- 
ings of New York and elsewhere, in almost 
every city and large town in the country, 
have been supplied by this well-known 
concern. New designs are furnished spe- 
cially for churcbes, halls, libraries, and 
other public buildings, when required. 
Probably no house in the country have the 
facilities possessed by Mitchell, Vance & Co. 
to secure the best trade in this line. They 
give their personal and undivided atteo- 
tion to every detail of their business and 
employ the best skilled artists and me- 
chanics which the world affords in the 
execution of their orders. We ask our 
readers to veri‘y our statements by a visit 
tothis attractive establishment. They will 
find it all and more than we have represent- 
ed it to be. 





DRAIN-PIPE. 


One of the largest and most successful 
manufacturers of sewer and drain-pipe in 
the country is the well-Known firm of Otis 
& Gorsline, of Rochester, N. Y. These 
goods are now being sold in vast quantities 
all through the county and in the Canadas; 
and, while they are the cheapest, it is claimed 
that they are the most imperisbable artiele 
of its class, being so made that the action 
of the elements, acids, gases, and steam 
have no effect on them. A combination of 
superior clays und an immense pressure 
on the pipe in the course of construction 
produce a pipe at once the strongest and 
safest. It needs no argument to prove how 
important is an efficient system of sewer- 
age, fora neglect of drainage eutails dis- 
ease in many torms. Sewers must be air- 
tight. Stone sewers are not. Instead of 
cement pipe, properly vitrified, salt g'azed 
sewer-pipes are the only proper material for 
the cons'ruction of our sewers. These are 
the kind that are manufactured by Otis & 
Gorsline, of Rochester. The long ex- 
perience that these gentlemen have had is 
a sufficient guaravty for satisfactory work. 
The New York Central Road has a track 
extended into the grounds of this firm, so 
that the pipe can be easily shipped to any 
section of the country. By sending fora 
catalogue and price-list, full and complete 
information may be obtained. 








FURNITURE ATTRACTIONS. 


THE store of Sypher & Company, 593 
Broadway, is the great curiosity shop of 
New York. It is, indeed, a vast treasure- 
house of rare aud beautiful goods in the 
way of antique and modern furniture, 
clocks, bronzes, china, and glassware, etc. 
There is now on exhibition at this popular 
store a fine display of choice goods suit- 
able for holiday presents and worthy of 
careful examination. Any one who has a 
taste for antique furviture, old clocks, and 
other choice parlor ornaments, from one to 
ten centuries old or more, can here have a 
magoificent feast for their eyés; and, with 
, Cah secure a 
thing of beauty, which will be to them‘a 
joy forever. . | 
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Brviofert is selling a5 1b box of fine 
Mixés Carties for'$1 at 410 Grand ’'St., ‘668 
also817 Broadway, near 12th St... Schools 
and fairs supplied at wholesale prices. 











A BUSY STORE. 


THE great store of Owen Jones, corner of 
Eighth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, is 
one of the most busy places in that section 
of New York. It is well known by thou- 
sands, both in and out of the city, as a re- 
liable place for family trading. The stock 
embraces the choicest goods in the market 
and the variety is simply immense in every 
department. The store is one of the largest 
in the city and is altogether the handsomest 
edifice on the great thoroughfare named, 
Just now it is all ablaze with boliday goods, 
and the di-play is indeed a sight to behold, 
Both sexes, all classes, old and young, rich 
and poor, throng this popular warehouse at 
all seasons of the year, to supply their 
wants. It would require the whole 32 
broad pages of THE INDEPENDENT to 
give full particulars of the present attrac- 
tions of this great dry goods and fancy 
goods palace. One of the greatest attrac- 
tions now is the Children’s Toy Depart- 
ment, which alone is worthy of special 
notice. 

Mr. Owen Jones, the founder and pres- 
ent proprietor of this great establishment, 
isan educated merchant, a wortby, relia- 
ble man, and well known to us and to the 
trade generally for nearly forty years. 
Orders with money entrusted to him from 
distant sections of the country will be 
placed in safe hands and have prompt 
attention. 








SHEPPARD ENAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of ¢arpets, embrac- 
ing the larest fall styles can now be seen 
at the well known ests! Jishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are uptothe standard in quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
i-h carpets and rugs csn also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at onetenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed frem his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
aud 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHOES. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

IroncLaDs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St, 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
used in the families of the most caretul and 
sagacious medicul men in this country. 





Croron Port, June 27th, 1877. 

I hereby certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death bas been 
placed in the hands of and is vow offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity, undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871, and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is vow, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for.sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
cbarged for the various viniages when 
ccmparatively new. 

JNo. V. Cockcrort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. 1. Underhill, 
Deceased. 

The above well-known pure wires are for 
sale at retail by most of tbe leading drug- 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City. 

rf is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, avd 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes 
cannot be eu ees 

H. K. & F. B. Tourser & Co., 
General Agents. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de. 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. 

rr 


ImporTANT.— When visiting New York 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Gran 
Central Depot, and save curriage and bag- 
Fee ge opean 350 rooms, 

estaurant first-class. ale moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 


oe —__ 

Buarm’s. Piuis.—Eaglish Remedy for 
Gout.and Rheumatism, Box 34 Pills $1 25 
.by mail. H. Prantex & Son, 224 Wile 
Par greet. Y. Sola by Druggtats, 
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A WORD TO Cll CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that coug cougb! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev-N. H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This ELIxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and bas never failed to give relief 
to all who bave used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it bas become 
a housebo'd friend in thousands of our 
beat famiries. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Ciergymen and all public 
sveakers are its best patrons. RuiJroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Cougbs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak bighly in its praise. 

HrEnRy, JoHNsON & LoRD, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





GreEAT Horse MepicineE.—Dr. Tosras 
VENETIAN Horse LINtMENT, in piat bottles, 
at $1, tor the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosias’ ConDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the apoerite, 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDuniel, owver of 
some of the fastest running borses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 

a 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE bert 

{1 the world. The 'nventor has used this splend d 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair an“ no 
injury to hie bealth—proof that it is the only true and 
— Dye, Harmiess, reliable. instantaneous. Ni 

pointment: no ridiculous tints; remedies Ly 
ill effects of bad dyes: leaves the hair soft and 
oral Fiock or Brown. 1d and properly applied a 
BATCHELOR’S Wig roeneey. No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold bv ai! druggists. 
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DIAMONDS, 


BROADWAY, 


ST. NICHOLAS 
HOTEL. 


JEWELRY, 


IN LARGE VARIETY, 


AND OF THE BEST QUALITY, at as LOW PRICES 
#8 corresponding goods can be bought ANYWHERE 
INTHE CITY. Wholesale and Retail. 


Electro-plated Ware. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


46 East 14th St., 
(UNION SQUARE), 
AND 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacture and offer a complete assortment of fine 


Silver-Plated 
Table Ware, 
Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, etc. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
FINE WATCHES 


AND 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


at Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TEME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—R2pairing ons done and order work 
promptly attended co 














BALD HEADS 


can be covered wth « peeve exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair — lesuing from the 
skin, the hair being eractiy of the sume shade and 
extare as the growing wair. They are so perfect th 

Cannot be detected. Made only at BATCE 
Celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond at.. New York 





SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
8 Per Cent. Semi- (nnual Interest, Payable at 
e 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NOW YORK. 
hese oonds are secured by frst mortgage on im- 
proved realestate situated in the State cf lowa, wor h 
three to six cate the smount of the loan made 
theron Prine pal and intewort quarantee: by the 
IyWA LOAN "AND TRUST COMP on 
lowa. Bonds delivered on payment. of tuad 
Address suid company for references in 20 states 


and full parcicuiars. 
HO WE in W. Va. cheap. Send stamp for ciren- 
lar to J. H. Bristor, Martinsburg, W. Va 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 
AT 


SCOTT’S 


RELIABLE 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


Thirty-fourth St. and Eighth Av. 
BURT’S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marsed in Plain Figures. 
GREAT BARGAINS 
IN FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


WILLIAM NEELY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT ANO SHOESTORE, 


348 Bowery 
CORYVER GREAT pets STREET. 
All Goods Marked iu Plain Figures. 


HOLIDAY SHOES 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


My Fine Stock is marked at prices which defy com- 
petition. Particular attention paid to orders from 


out of town: 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19h and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 

















SELLERS’ COUGH SYRUP. 


€rartov, Pa., December 14, 1873. Messrs. R. FE. 
Sellers & Co.: Your je Doug Ssrup is doing wonders, 
dred me of « at cough ef oue week's 


Two doses c 
-tanding.—James i. Covar 
Prrtssveen, March 21. 816.” Mesars. R. BE. Sellers 
4 Co.: Two bores of your Iniperial Cough Sy: 
cured me of a Pe Seay cold. which set ied on my 
lungs, Ws. B ‘ta. * 


R. E. Sellers 5x Co., Prop’rs, Pitt«burg 





$500 Pro" $190-$ 2500" $75 


MAGNIFICENT e Ren sk BEAUTIFOL 
Every purchaser can examine his instrament be- 
fore buying. Our Instruments are perfect and we 


challenge cumpirison with the most tamous makers. 
Guarunteed for Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSI'Y PLACE, N. Y. 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 


UNIVERSAL 


Clothes Wringer. 








A ‘SENSIBLE 


HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Imp-oved with —— double cog-wheels on both 
enas of each ro'l. 
Over 500.000 Sold! 
—~ now in us?, giving * Universal” satisf:ct'on. 
he only Wri: ger ever awarded & FIRST PREMIUM 
by the grent Fair of the American Institute, + here it 
again received the “MEDAL OF KXCELLENCE” 


“BH reisa thing of great value. It will pay foritself 
— times a yearin any family.”—Am. Agricul- 

“ There is no more reliable and efficient machine 
in the rte ”—N. Y. INDEPENDENT 


Be sure and inquire for the * Universal.” 
Soid bv dealers everywhere 


METROPOLITAN, WYASHING MACHINE 
32 Cortlandt St, New York. 





WAT Rey 
J * » LOW PRESSURE 














BY THE SAN 


There is no limit to the number of PRIZES 


The success of the DAILY and WEEK 


history of journalism. 
It is the most brilliant, fearless, enterprising, and complete newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 
Its Telegraphic Reports and Local News are the very best and its Editorials the ablest. 

Its Agricultural, Mining, and Market Reports are perfect. 

Particulars, Specimen Copy, and I)lustrated Descriptive Circulars rert FREE. 

E, $2.50 per year; DAILY CHRONICLE, $6.70 per year, 


Term:.—WEEKLY CHRONICL 
postage paid. 
CHAS. D. YOUNG & 
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155 GOLD COIN 


AND OTHER 
PREMIUMS GIVEN FRE 


FRANCISCO 


WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 





any one person may receive. 


$5,000 A YEAR 


can be made in this manner. 


LY CHRONICLE is unparalleled in the 


CO., Publishers, Sam Francisco, Cal. 





STEEL 


Easiest loaded and reloaded o 
so-calied Berdan Primer, No 
Can be reloaded hundreo times 
In ding Gen, Gauges No 10, 12, ls, 


tall. necessary 
and sontins -wads?. 
Price; 


per y ag withou' tools. 
Sena for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BRANCH O 
231 and 282 BROADWAY, NE 
I STATE &t..Ceh ICAGO - Ki. 


149 FREMON * ‘STREE 


THE 


BRASS SOLID-HEAD SHELLS, 


1. The best Shell yet 'ntroduced. 
dozen, reuse Comcined Loader and Reprim+r complete 

or tasing off o.d and ,utting iu new primers 
4 0 per bd: ox (two dozen and implements), or $1.80 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Armory, ILLION, WN. Y. 


BOSTON ss. 
4 No. CHARLES STREET, BALiiMoné, Mp, 











CTON 


f any Shellertant. Uses the 


Bre cn- 


er more, Fits any 
16, and 16 B. In boxes of twu 


FFICES: 
4 YORK, P.-O. Box. 39%. 





FURNITURE. 


CLOSING-OUT SALE. 


684 BROADWAY. ‘ 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
On account of retiring from business, I shall offer 
my entire stock of 


FIN& AND MEDIUM FURNITURE, 
CONSISTING LARGELY OF EASTLAKE 
AND MODERN GOTHIC DESIGNs. AT 
RETAIL FOR THE N&XT 
THIRTY DAYS, 

AT PRICES THAT WILL INSURE ITS 
SALE, 


This is an UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to ob- 
tain first-class 


FURNITURE, 


VERY LOW PRICES, 


A8 THIS STOCK WILL BE SOLD 
REGARDLESS OF COsT. 
L. P. 


TUCKER, 


LATE EDW. W. BAXTER & CO. 


LORD BALTIMORE 


FIREPLACE HEATER, 


An Open Grate, a Parlor 
Stove, and a Furnace 
Combined. 


(The only Fireplace Heater that will furnish an 
open fire.) 





The handsomest in the country. 
ELEVATED AND LOW OVEN 


RANGES AND KITCHENERS, 


PORTABLE WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACES, 


WHOUESALE AND RETAIL, AT 


WILSON & JAMES, 


68 Beekman St., New York. 
Antique and Modern Furniture. 
SYPHER & CoO., 


No. 593 Broadway, 


bave recently recetved from Europe and China 
seme splendid specimens of Furaiture, etc., as fol- 
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THE STANDARD. 
Highest Award. 


W''RLD'S FAIR, Londen, - - - 1851 


WORLD’s FAIR, New York, - - 1853 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - - - 1867 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna, - -<- = 1832 
WORLD'S FAI &. “antiago, Chili, - 18275 
WORLD'S FAIR, Philadelphia, - 1=76 
WORLD'S FAI, Sidney. Australia, - 1877 


PRINC!PAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & CoO., 
311 Broadwav, N. Y. 


ae & O©O., 166 Bahimore Street, Balti- 
FAIRBANKS & 2. 53 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
FAIRBASKS & €CO.,93 Main S'reet, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

B treal. 
is & CO., 34 King William Stree. London, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk Street, Boston, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 


vAlRBANKS, MORSE & CO . 11! Lake 8t., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 139 Walnut Street, C.n- 


einn: 
FATRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 182 Superior Street, 


Cl 
FAIRBANKS. YORSE &CO., 48 Wood &t , Pittsburgh. 
FAI ee ae MORSE& CO., Fifth and Main Streets, 


Louisville. 
FAIRBAN NKS & CO., 302 and 3044 Washington Avenue, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Franc’sco, Cal. 
For sale by 1. ading Hardware Dealers. 





BKYE 


RESTURERS 


better one Spec- 
tuctes. 


Away with SPECTACLES. 


» ae price Y best re- 
uced to “ay Circu- 

a FRE 
Address box 788, New 


PRINTING PRESSES 


SDHITABLE yon ) oasae bdnepmeen °*y 








The American, 


The American’ Ro: é fe. 
The American, No. 8 8x12 . 
Send for Circul«r and Price-List of tee 
Address R._H.C. YALENTLN 
= Murray Street. New ork. 


SCROLL SAW PATTERNS. 


Send 40, stamp for Djustrated Sheet and Price-list 
to &. W. MORTON, Dosrgner, 2 Piew Street, N.Y. 
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HOLIDAY 


Dress Patterns 


Large additions have been made to this stock of 
NEW AND CHOICE MATERIALS, 


Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


NEW YEARS GIFTS. 


SEAL SACQUES, CLOAKS, and SETS, 
and other FLRST-CLASS FASHIONABLE FURS, 
PARIS MADE EVENING, CARRIAGE, -.and 
STREET COSTUMES. 
INDIA SHAWLS and SCARFS, 
RICH LACES and EMBROILDERIES. 
EL GANT UY EMB’D, LACE TRIMMED, and 
FANCY COL’D HDKFs. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, choicely 
mouoted in GOLD, SILVER, IVORY, and 
fancy designs. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 








ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
RUGS, AND MATS. 


JUST RECEIVED, a large invoice, specially se- 
lected for the 


HOLIDAYS, 


in RARE AND NOVEL DESIGNS, decidedly the 
finest selection ever before offered in this market. 
ALSO 

FELT AND WOOLEN DRUGGETS, 

PLAID AND DAMASK LINENS 

for DANCING and CRUMB-CLOTHS, 

SHEEPSKIN, WOOL - BORDERED, AND COCOA 

FIBER DOOR-MATS, ETCc., ETc. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 














Shania, 


THE NEW FUNDING SYNDICATE. 





A NEW syndicate has been organized in 
this city, under the corporate title of ‘‘ The 
Funding Association of the United States,” 
with ex-Secretary McCulloch for president, 
J. Pierpont Morgan for vice-president, 
Fraracis C. French for secretary, and 
Charles Lanier for treasurer. The object of 
the Association is to act as an agency be- 
tween the parties who hold state, county, 
and town bonds which have been prac- 
tically repudiated for years, and who as 
separate individuals seem powerless to 
help themselves, and the states, counties, 
or towns that have issued these bonds and 
are now in default upon them. Of course, 
the gentlemen composing the Association 
hope to make money by the service which 
they propose to afford in securing some 
settlement of these claims by payment of 
them in part. Their plan of action is to 
submit propositions te the debtor states, 
counties, or towns for a settlement, and, 
by negotiation in some cases and legisla- 
tion in others, secure a payment of these 
debts by ‘‘scaling” them down and fund- 
ing them into new debts. 

The amount ef debts in respect to which 
it is proposed to apply this remedy is more 
than $500,000,000, owed principally by 
Western and Southern states, counties, and 
municipalities. Of this amount $300,600,- 
000 are county, city, and town debts and 
$200,000,000 are state debts. On neither 
class of debts has any interest been paid 
for many years; and there has hitherto 
been a very poor prospect that any part of 
the principal would ever be paid. The 
truth is, the debtor parties have gotten into 
the very bad way of paying their debts by 
repudiating them where they had the pow- 
er, and resorting to all sorts of quibbles 
and tricks te evade them where they were 
without the power of downright and open 
repudiation. There has been an enormous 
demoralization of conscience and all sense 
of honor in respect to claims which have 
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all the sacredness that contract and law 
can impart to any claims. 

The undertaking of the new syndicate is 
avery difficult one, and, at best, can be 
only partially successful. There is not 
much ‘hope of inducing the people of 
Georgia to retrace their steps and recognize 
any part of a debt which they have out- 
lawed by their constitution. We very 
much doubt whether the State of Alabama, 
or that of Arkansas, or that of Tennessee, 
or that of Minnesota will be brought to 
repentance and a better mind by the labors 
of this Association. These and other 
states have a shorter and simpler way of 
paying theirdebts. Being sovereign states, 
and not suable in their own courts or in the 
courts of the United States, they can tell 
their creditors to whistle for their claims. 
This is muck easier than to go through the 
process of negotiation, even with the help 
of the ‘‘scaling” machinery; and this is 
precisely what some of them have already 
done, without a blush on their cheeks. 
They are all honorable states; yet in their 
code of financial morals cheating is no 
dishonor. 

As to counties, cities, and towns, the new 
syndicate may perhaps do better for the 
unfortunate creditors, by bringing into 
operation the agency of courts and fol- 
lowing up the delinquents with a sharp 
stick. This is far the most hopeful field 
of action, and we certainly wish the syn- 
dicate all success in the proposed effort. 
One of the most disgraceful facts in the 
whole history of our country is the repu- 
diation of debt obligations which has be 
come the common vice of many states 
and a much larger number of municipal- 
ities. The credit of the American people 
for honor and uprightness has been most 
seriously impaired. The adoption of the 
Bland Silver Bill would put a climax to 
this system. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue business situation is practically un- 
changed. The general trade movement is 
slow and there are no important changes 
taking place in values. The uncertainty 
which exists in regard to legislation at 
Washington is adding to the existing de- 
pression in business matters, and is no 
doubt greatly restricting new enterprises 
of various kinds. The President’s Message 
completely settles the fact that 12s sanction 
will not be given to any act of Congress 
which would injure the public credit, 
either by interfering with the provisions of 
the Resumption Act or with the payment 
of the principal and interest of the bonded 
debt in gold or its full equivalent. Whether 
Congress can overcome the veto of the 
President is just now a very interesting 
and important question. Early in the week 
it was rumored that there was trouble 
of some sort with the National Trust 
Company of this city. The president 
pronounced the rumors to be positively 
without foundation, though it afterward 
became knewn that the affairs of the 
company were undergoing official exam- 
ination, by the authorities of the state. 
Later in the week the officials of the com- 
pany made public a kind of balance sheet, 
which exhibited a surplus of some $300,- 
000. The report of the official examination 
will be made public at an early day. Writ- 
ing of this affair of the National reminds 
us that we lately noticed a quotation of 
330 bid and 360 asked on a par value of 
100 for the stock of the United States Trust 
Company, one of the really strong and 
sound and ably-managed moneyed institu- 
tions of this city. The German Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, has suspended, and 
carried with it the banking firm of Green- 
baum Bros., of this city, as well as the 
Chicago branch of the same house. 

Money has been mostly easy during the 
week. The supply is abundant and the 
rate has been 4 to 5 per cent. on Govern- 
ment collateral and 6 to 7 per cent. on mis- 
cellaneous securities. Wednesday and 
Thursday the market was somewhat dis- 
turbed, and the rate advanced to 7 per 
cent., though the closing rate on Saturday 
was down to 3 to 4 per cent. We quote 
first-class indorsed paper of short date at 
§ to 51g per cent., four-months paper at 
51 to 6 per cent., and good single names at 
6 to 7 per cent. 

The market for stocks was active at the 





beginning of the week, with some improve- 
ment in prices, The improvement was lost 
on Tuesday, and partially recovered again 
on Friday, closing dull, but steady. Lake 
Shore and the two Delawares have been 
the most active. The coal roads have 
recorded a gradual advance, on account of 
rumors of a new combination to advance 
the price of coal. The official’ annual 
report of the state engineer at Albany 
shows a net earning of $1,550,000, or 10 
per cent. on the capital, for the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Road fer the 
year ending September 30th. An addition 
of $52,000 has been made to the surplus 
fund, which now amounts to $2,114,000. 
The report also shows a net earning of 
$2,167,000 and asurplus fund of $2,380,000 
for the Boston and Albany Road for the 
same period. The gross earnings of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Road for the 
past half-year show an increase of $174,804 
over those of the corresponding period of 
1876. ‘The net earnings of the New York 
and New England Railroad for the past 

year were $239,652. 
The following will show the fluctuation 
in price of active stocks during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 








ing. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel........... 235 23 23 
Chicago and Northwestern. 35 33 346 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 65% 643, 64% 
C., R. L., and Pacifie .... 100'< 99% 100% 
ee Bur., and Quincy..101\¢ Wis wix 
Col.. C..and Ind. Cen ....... 3% 3% 34 
C., C., C., and I.. ii 35 32% 32 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 76M 76! i7% 
Chicago and Alton..... ous 7 7 
Chicago and Alton, pref... — _ _ 101% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 4814 514 47X 51% 
Delaware and Hudson ...... 45 49% 45 51% 
Express— American. ° soe 51% 50 ‘Ly 
United States. ... — _ ~ 46% 
MRR. cas 00 00 cocsceccesese 0s 1045 10% Wy 9% 
BAcncnccces. so cece 146% M6% M6} 144 
Han.and St. Joseph .... .., 124 12% 11% 11% 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref.. . 284 2344 26% 2614 
[ilinois Central... ..........+++ 72 73 42 72% 
Lake Shore. 63% 59% 59% 
MichiganCentral..... ....... § 58'¢ 60 566 57 
Morris and Essex............. 75% 784 Ths 78 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... - 3% 36% 33% 35% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd cove 69% 71% 6336 10% 
N. Y. Contra. ..ccccscsessss 106 wi 105% 106% 
a SE che © Kexensan 13 if 13% 13% 
Obio and Miles . ..csse..00. 8% 9% 8% 8X 
Ohio and Miss.,pref.. ...... 16% 16% 16% = 
PSIG BOM. ss cca sive 22 22 20K 21% 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 90% 92 91% 92 
Qulcksll ver. ....cccseses coves 16 16% 16 16\4 
Quitcksiiver, pref..... .. ..... 83% 33X 32% dls 
St. Louis. and I. M..........0- 7% 8 1% 7% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N........ 5% 54% | (5b 5 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pret. — = - 23K 
St. Louis and San Francisco. 3% 3% 3X — 
Wabaeh....cccccsccsce  seccce 1656 15% 14% 15 
BPMION PACING. 5. ccesccocsceves 67% 67% 67 67% 


Western Union Telegraph, j7% 77% TM rei 
The price of gold fell off on the publica- 
tion of the President’s Message, but ad- 
vanced again on the large majority of the 
Senate vote for the speedy consideration of 
the Silver Bill; closing, however, at the 
opening price, which was 10234, the high- 
est price during the week being 102% 
There has been a fair market for Govern- 
ment bonds, the principal demand being 
for small lots for investment purposes. 
The Syndicate have applied for another 
$10,000,000 of 4 per cents., and the Treasury 
has issued the fifty-fifth call for the re- 
demption of 5-20 bonds of 1865. The call 
embraces the following coupon bonds, 
dated July 1st, 1865: $50, No. 44,001 to No. 
50,000, both inclusive; $100, No. 76,001 to 
No. 85,000, both inclusive; $500, No. 57,- 
001 to No. 60,000, both inclusive; $1,000, 
No. 96 001 to No, 108,000, both inclusive. 
Also the following registered bonds of same 
date: $50, No. 1,601 to No. 1,750, both in- 
clusive; $100, No. 13,101 to No. 14,100, 
both inclusive; $500, No. 8,301 to No. 8,- 
700, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 27,401 to 
No. 28,750, both inclusive; $5,000, No. 
7,651 to No. 8,050, both inclusive; $10,000, 
No. 13,551 to No. 14,850, both inclusive. 
The Treasury now holds $345 274,550 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation and $14,373,000 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posiied to secure circulation for the week, 
$344,000; amount withdrawn, $70,000; na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding—cur 
renucy notes $319,642,374, gold notes $1,- 
423,120; national bank-notes received for 


redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year: 





1876. 1877 
fons yom Leanianientinee vine ti $765.000 " 
Bos’ + 1,456,000 2,074 .000 
Phitad elphia.. ‘ ». 423, 153,000 
Miscellaneous......... beosy 881,000 

| a $3,443,000 $3,754,000 


Railroad bonds are firm and in good 
investment demand, with a considerable 
advance in the prices of several, Lehigh 





and Wilkesbarre selling up to 34. 
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The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
as trustee for the Erie Railway Company’s 
second censolidated mortgage, has begun 
suit in the Supreme Court of this state 
against Mr. James McHenry and others, to 
restrain them from prosecuting the suit 
which they recently instituted in the Su- 
preme Court, Monroe County, to upset the 
reorganization plan. 

State bonds are steady except for Ten- 
pessees, which have fallen to 41, on a be- 
lief that the proposition submitted by the 
bondholders to the legislature to scale the 
debt would not be acceptable to that body. 

Tue Bank Statement is unfavorable, 
showing a large loss in legal-tenders, with 
only a small increase in loans. The sur- 
plus reserve is decreased $1,417,800, the 
excess above legal requirements now being 
$8,245,625. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week 








Dec. Sth. Comparisons, 
TORN. coce.ccc0 eg y ~y Increase .....$148.600 
Specie. © ee weee Increase . 671,000 
l.eval tenders.. Decrease... 2,101,100 
Total reserve....... 57,478.7 tO) Decrease.... 1,430,100 
WOROGIES... .000000 196,912.30 Decreuse.... 49,200 
Reserve required. . 49,228,075 Decrease... 12 3 
SUPPIMD, ...0c0csceces 128 Decrease.... 1,417.5 
Circulation.......... 208.: 03 lnucrease.... 98,000 


The closing saan for bank stocks 
were as follows: 





Bid. Asked.) Bid. Asked. 
America........ 140 145 |Manhattan.,... 1354 — 
Am’can Exch.. 105 106 |Manwf’s’& Mer. 88 — 
Bnk& Br’k As. & — |Mechanics’..... 1 - 
Brewers’ Gro. — 106 |Mech’s& Trad’s — 120 
Bute’rs & Dr’s 105 'Mercantile...... 100 «108 
Central Nat’ n’l. 1034 — |Merchants’. lz «118 
Chatham... ... 122 — |Nassau........... 88 — 
PE 200 — 'New York...... 150107 
Commerce...... 126% — |NoithAmer.... — 83 
First National. 235. — — 140 — 
a Nat’al.. 98 — |Park.. .... oan I 
ye, rer 14 _ Phenix evens eos 102 =_- 
Fitth ‘Avenus.. 217 — |Republic 90 
Grocers’........ — 80 {Sho2 & Leather 118 120 
Hanover ..... . 100 — St. Nicholas.... 80 
— 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No.5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT Bonns bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 


and Bonds 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. ili BROADWAY, 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 











. THOMPSON, President. 
ISAAC Ww. WHITE, pot 


MACOUPIN COUNTY (ILLINOIS) 
COURT-HOUSE BONDS 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 


No. 48 PINE STREET, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. 
2 PER CENT. PER MONTH GUARANTEED. 
Collateral Loan and Savings — of San Ee. 





Full investigation invited. For prospectus and in- 
formation apply to or address 


ROSS & BAKER, Agen 
No.1 


Pine Street. 
terest paid semi-annually, first six 


far the mener-seuter. In- 

months in advance. Se curity 4to8S 

times the loan in land alone, exclusive 

o' the buildings. (Present cash value by sworn ap- 

praisers.) No investment sater. No payments more 
promptly met Best of references given. 

D.s. B. JOHNSTON, 
Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








The Bri ip has Carried you Sately Over 

A SOLID TEN PER CENT 

ze ee CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN = EN- 
, known all over New England and the Middle 


pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its fleld and 
changed ite name to “ TH EKA ae 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS Loan AGENCY.” 
change in its character or sanagemens. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will UAK oe address Po Circular 
J ferences ACT pi a ‘issowrt, an: 
‘al llinots Loan ? Jacksonville. [linois. 


IQ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, et, and Iowa Improved Farm 
First a tne Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever wil] get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and ea ces. 

TKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DaveiNeor, Manager 
33 ‘Broadway, New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


€apital paid in, in cash . $500,000 00 
Reserves for all iabintié S. 


nr —- “paneer tenner cole SPR TF 
DOCH ARIOUN 5 5iiccdgase ieee + -1,.642, 883 1,642,882 59 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Gommercial, 


DRY GOODS. | 


Tue market shows very few changes, as 
compared with last week. Business is 
quite moderate in all departments, There 
is a fair demand for small reassortments of 
seasonable goods, and _ strictly winter 
fabrics have been in better movement, on 
account of the cooler weather. Values are 
steadily maintained on nearly all goods of 
staple character and the tone of the mar- 
ket continues good. 

Cotton goods have been without much 
animation. Jobbers show no disposition 
to anticipate future wants and agents 
make no special efforts to sell their goods. 
Stocks are generally light. The continued 
small receipts of cotton is attracting con- 
siderable attention. The deficit this week, 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year, is 13,000 bales, and the whole re- 
ceipts for the crop season thus far are 
359,000 bales less than to the same date last 
year. The shipments of domestic cottons 
for the week have been 1,605 packages 
from this port and 339 packages from 
Boston—in all, 1,914 packages, or a total for 
the expired portion of the year of 120,802 
packages, against 89,109 packages for the 
same time in 1876. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in light movement, particularly for 
the finest qualities. Medium and low 
grades have been in better demand than for 
some time past, though by no means active. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in steady demand for moderate quantities 
of fine and light goods. Many makes are 
closely sold up to production and prices are 
firm. Heavy goods are in fair request. 

Cotton flannels have been in fair request 
for small selections. Low and medium 
grades are in light supply. 

Cottonades have been in moderate move 
ment. Desirable makes of double and twist 
goods were more active. 

Tickings are in limited demand and some 
makes of low and medium grades in light 
supply. 

Ginghams have been quiet, except for 
some of the most staple styles. Jobbers 
are pushing autumn styles, to make room 
for spring goods, now in active preparation. 

Print-cloths have been very firm and 
prices have advanced. The sales of tne 
week are gr at 100,000 pieces. We 
quote 3%c., cash, offered, to 4c., 30 days, 
asked, ise 64x64 "extras, and 31 1Zc., less a 
discount, for 56x60 

Prints have been without special move- 
ment. Selections are mostly small. Prices 
are advanced on many fancies and buyers 
are not inclined to meet the views of sellers 
in this regard, 

Dress Goods.—Fancy cottons continue in 
steady request, while worsted goods move 
slowly, excepting black alpacas, which are 
in good movement for account of the 
clothing trade. 

Woolen goods are irregular, the move- 
ment for heavy goods being about over and 
that for spring-w eights not yet fairly begun. 
Small parcels of heavy goods are still 
taken to some extent and stocks are being 
gradually reduced. Agents have a fair 
amount of orders for spring woolens, 
though the market is without much ani- 

mation. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in fair 
movement for the execution of previous 
orders for light weights and spring-cloth- 
ing goods. Low and medium all.wool and 
po A warps of attractive designs meet 
with the most attention. Heavy goods 
have been taken in small lots to some ex- 
tent for the late clothing trade. 

Overcoatings have been in fair request 
for small selections of all qualities and 
styles. 

Cloakings have been less active, though 
the demand is still well sustained and 
many of the most popular makes continue 
closely sold up to production. 

Kentucky jeans are in irregular demand. 
Many styles are quiet, though some pop- 
ular makes of medium and fine qualities 
are quite active. 

Flannels and blankets have been in im- 
proved request, on account of cooler weath- 
er. Many orders have been received and nu- 
merous small selections have taken place, 
making up a fair total for the close of the 
season. 

Foreign dry goods have been quiet in 
first hands, and the jobbing demand has 
been light and unimportant. Holiday 
goods are being taken more freely by re- 
tailers, but there is no special activity even 
in these. The business for 1877 is practi- 

cally at an end and importers have as yet 
done very little toward the orang of stock 
for spring trade. 

Dress goods have been in some demand 
for black cashmeres and the like, but col- 
ored goods were quiet. 

Fancy fabrics move slowly, excepting a 
few special styles of bourette, matelassé, 
and Knickerbocker effects. 

Silks, both black and colored, continue 
quiet and fancies are quite neglected. 


Linens and white goods are in very mod- 
erate movement. 

Fancy cloakings are in good demand, 
though men’s-wear woolen goods are en- 
tirely without animation. 

The imports for the week have been $809,- 
508, and the total thrown on the market 
$1, 032,736. 








To obviate the inconvenience 
of shopping during 
the Holidays, 


James McCreety & Co, 


BROADWAY AND 11th STREET, 
WILL MAKE THEIR USUAL 


HOLIDAY 
REDUCTIONS, 


SILKS, 
VELVETS, 


DRESS GOODS, 


LACKS, 
SHAWLS, 


Erc., Etc. 

PARTICULAR PAINS WILL BE TAKEN TO 
OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS IN THE RE- 
SPECTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC WISHING 
TO SECURE ANY ARTICLE IN FINE DRY GOODS 
WILL DO WELL TO SEE OUR SPECIALTIES. 


"JONES. 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES. 

Six floors of this magnificent structure, each floor 
over 100 feet square, repiete with newest and most 
stylish Winter Goods, in greatest variety and best 
chosen of any house in the city, from every article 
of use or Furniture for Kitchen, to elegant Parlor 
Outfits, and every conceivable article of Persona) 
Apparel, Infants’ Outfits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Under- 
garments, Shoes, Hosiery, Millinery, Laces,Gloves, 
and ao endiess variety of Fancy Goods and Notions 
at unprecedented low prices. 

















DRESS GOODS, ‘ oO ¢ BOYS’ SUITS, 
SACQUES, Py Z Z MILLINERY, 
SUITs, z* Z : FANCY Goons, 
SHAWLS, a” Z , HOSIERY, 
FU RS, P 4, . LACES, 


” JONES *. 























ty) o 
| EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE 4 | 
ly AND | 
|! NINETEENTH ST. - NINETEENTH ST. b| 
“JONES .” 
Shoes, 4 . a Silks, 
Ribbons, — Z z  Choths, 
Underwear, Z Z Domestics, 
Upholstery, Z z Z Carpets, 
Furniture, Z Z House furnishing Goods 
HOLIDAYS. 
ANCY baie TOYS. GLASS ARB, CROCK- 
RY, SILVERWA 


and large pm. of general HOU SEFURNISH-- 
ING GOODS. Stock all newly imported for the Hol- 
idays poe will average 30 per cent. below ordinary 
prices. 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS in all de- 
eet All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
mples and Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


* (INITIAL, LAWN. and Mano DELED HAND- 
s WS, 1 1KS, SASHES, Etc. 

&-UP LACE ARTICLES in great var wariety. 
VIENNA mre «cme 


RIMMIN®SS and FRINGES of description, 
BRVAT VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 














MILLER &CRANT, 


o 879 Broadway, New York. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Streets, New York. 


TWENTY-EICGHTH 


ANNUAL GREETING 


Santa Claus. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
(WHEN THEY COME). 


BASEMENT. 
TOYS! TOYS!! TOYS!!! 


EVERYTHING THAT EVERYBODY refi rt 


' 


OTHE 
HAVEN’T tor AND ‘CANNOT GET. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


FIRST FLOOR. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


THIS COUNTER A CURIOSITY. 
LEATHER GOODS-—SATCHELS, from 45c. up. 
POCKETBOOKS, 10c.. GOODS” 25c., UP TO FINEST 

Ss. 
DRESSING cnsm. GAR AND CARD CASES, 


Cl 
RTFOLIOS. ALBUMs. 

JEWELRY “Wy gold). GARN EWELRY, 
LADIEs’ COM 


KT 
» OPERA GLA sss. FANCY 
COMBs and BRU SHES 


WENCK’S PERFUMERIES. 


(Quality unrivaled ) 
OTHER MANUFACTURES of FANCY PERFUM- 


ERY, VARIETY, in BOXES, at 20c., 23c., 30c., 40c 
50c., to $10. 


WORSTED EMBROIDERIES. 


FOR SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, FOOT-RESTS, Etc. 
SECOND FLOOR—HOLIDAY GOODS! 


DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS. 


ABOUT 400 DIFFERENT STYLES, from ic. to $20 
SPECIAL PRICEs TO 


Sabbath-schools and Fuirs. 
THIRD FLOOR. 


HOLIDAY GOODs. 
OUR PRICES ARE FOLLY 


25 Per Cent. 


BELOW LAST YEAR’S PRICES. 


COME EARLY. YOU a as BETTER SATIS- 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 9 O'CLOCK 


DURING THIS WEEK. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St.; 
Nos. 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 ALLEN 8T. 


HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


KID CLOVES. 


VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 


UNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris’ Seamless Victoria, 


PREVOST (vatenteé) SIDE CUT, 
™ AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKEs, 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
877 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18tH AND 19TH STS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


a Write for Sample Color Card, which will be for- 


EXAMINE. 





HOLIDAY GOODS: 





WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


Just bought at a sacrifice by JOHN H. ee ae Sm 

Jeweler, 150 Bowery, corner Broome St., . the fol- 

lowing goods, which will be sold at less ye cost of 
importation or manufacturers’ prices. 


Cents’ Waitham Stem Winders. 


Watches : 


70, 
K “ — $90. $11 io p25. 
Waltham Key Winders, $40, 50, 60, 


elton —. and Stem Wind- 


oe silv , 30, 
— Key “Winders, $8, ii, 13, 18 


swiges Stem Winders, $25 to 40. 
Ladies’ he yueeme Stem Winders, 


BO t 
Key Winders, $25, 35, 40, £0, to 90. 
Pair 8 Carat Brilliants. Cost $1550. 
Price 3950. 
Pairs Caret Brilliants. Cost $1300. 
— 
Carat Brilliants. Cost 
$750" Price $473. 
iam 8 a Pair B Cares. oe Cost $575. 
Price $3 
Poke 2C i Garet Brilliants. Cost $325. 


200. 
Single Scone Rings, $10 to $7,000. 
wig’ — $400, cost sap Urn and 5 
eces. Gorham mak 


Tea ok $22, cost $450. 5 Jarge 
S| Ly ER Elegant Wedding Presents, in cases, 
$5 to $50, that cost double to manu- 


tacture. Cash paid for duplicate 
um presents of every descrip- 


cn. 

Pins . Ear-rings, $8, $12, $15, $20, 
siuds ‘and oor Buttons, $3, $5, $8, 

Jewel Ux Chains: $1.10 per pwt. Bracelets, 

14 k vi pera Chains, $1.30 per pwt. 
Scarf Pins and Rings, $3 to $20. 
Pencils, 32 to $15. — and 

Eye-glasses. 36, $8, $10. 
~ 2. a #6, 8, 12, to 40, with Dia- 
acwibar Rings, #4, 6, 8, 10, to 40, with 
Diamonds. 
o— — Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 20, with 
nds. 
rrurquois i Rings, $5, 8, 10, 15, to 25, with 
iamonds. 
PLATED Fn Sets, $42; usual price $50. 
a Sets, $35; usual price $50. 

WARE Sa a Castors, Urns, Pitchers, 
Govclets, Cups, Forks, and Spoons 
in proportion, 

Watches Sold by Installments. 

ARTICLES SENT C. 0. D. EVERYWHERE. 


MUSIC BOXES 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes.....$1 50 and above. 
Small Music Boxes... 400 “ . 
Large “ ? Saaeee e 


All these Boxes are of our own make and of su- 
perior workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted to 
this market. 


M. Je PAILLARD & CO. 
Manufacturers and Importers, 


680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER ST., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX Switzerland. 





HOLIDAY 


AND BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


China, Glassware, Fancy toods, ete., 


at Greatly Reduced Price 
Decorated French China Dessert vee, is pieces, $6.00. 
lvory-Handle Knives. per —_. $2. 
a be Sets, 287 pie Ga. 
tf PuTtT ERY FOR DECORATION. 
RUFUS M. BRUNOIGE, Importer, 
formerly Broadway and 2ist Street, 
SSO and SS2 Broadway, New York. 





arded to you promptiy, free of charge. 








R. H. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Mercantile Establishment. 


MA Hondauaters of SANTA CLAUS, who gives notice to the world that his ANNUAL EX- CY 
A 


4 HIBITION will be held with the above firm fromjDecember 10th until Christmas. oF 
A 

MA We respectfully call the tet of our patrons to the above notice, and beg sucb 9 tf non Y 
MA as can do so without incor tot lves to make their selection in TOYS. LLS, 





MA CHINA, and FANC 


LA FORCE & 


Y GOODS from 8 to Hy o’clock A. M. 
MA more prompt pe an A, than is possible in the rush which comes later in the day, and it will 
MA enable us te pack and deliver the goods in better season. 


¢ 
This will enable our pone = get € 
Cc 


VALENTINE. 


MA All of our fine Winter Cloaks reduced to below cost. CY 
MA Cloaks from last year at less than half price. 


Open Every Evening from Monday. Dec. 17th, fill Christmas. 


For NINETEEN Years the Leaders in Popular Prices have been 


R. H. MACY & CO,, 4th St. and 6th Ave, N. Y, 


cY 





artistic Gesiene for 
Figures, Birds, 
teatures among them, 


having a large and extensive assortment of 
Boudoirs and Piano Colored Sele Fitcing, 





DECORATED CANDLES. 
ALLAN HAY COMPANY, 


ONE OF THE LEADING HOUSES IN THE SOAP AND CANDLE TRADE. 
CHRISTMAS GOODS. 
ORNAMENTAL AND DECORATED CANDLES, 


e adornment of the Parlor, Ballroom, and Boudoir, consisting of criginals, Bouquets, 
lowers, Family Crests. Monograms, Silhouettes, and choice patterns, with new 

Esyvtian, Persian, Turkish, a c i 
We beg to call attention of parties im Suest of rhese 


. to visit our ea sroom, 1179 B 
vi our esroom, 1 ROADWA 
ose ENGLISH G ODS, consisting of Ladies 


aaalen beautifully stee and in all shades. 
MANUFACTURER OF LAUNDRY, BOUQUET, AND TOILET SOAPS, 
NEW YORK. 
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Commercial. 


REPUDIATION OR COMPROMISE. 


THE St. Joseph (Mo) Herald says that 
Nebraska City sends forth to her creditors 
the alternative of ‘‘repudiation or compro- 
mise.’’ The city has an outstanding bond- 
ed debt of $400,000; and, owing to various 
causes, she is unable to pay the interest and 
don’t expect to be able to pay the princi- 
pal. The mayor and city council, after 
solemn meditation, looking in this direc 
tion and then looking in that, have come to 
the conclusion that the extrme limit of the 
city’s ability will not exceed fifty cents on 
the dollar of the indebtedness, This they 
will undertake to pay, if the creditors will 
accept toe proposinon, by issuing funding 
bonds of the city, bearing seven per cent. 
interest per annum, payable semi-annually, 
both principal and interest, in New York, 
to run’ twenty years from date and to be 
redeem ble after ten years at the option of 
the city. The bonds, for the most part, 
are held in New York; and if the holders 
decline to accede to this proposition, then 
the probability is that they will” get little 
or nothing. ‘‘ Repudiation or compro- 
mise’”’—one or the other—such is the salu- 
tation of Nebraska City to her creditors. 

Nor is this city the only one that pro- 
poses to take up this salutation for the in- 
formation of creditors. The Herald says: 
‘* Nearly every city in the entire West is 
hopelessly in debt, All are moving fora 
compromise. If they fail in that, the next 
thiog will be flat repudiation. Much as we 
regret it, this is the feeling of a msjority of 
the people. Toe majority rules, and the 
sentiment is compromise or repudiation. 
We wish it were otherwise; but it is net 
and creditors may as well know the truth 
at once.” 

This, certainly, is not a very pleasing 
picture for creditors to look upon who 
have loaned their money upon the pledge of 
good faith on the part of debtors, and had 
the folly to suppose that the bonds of cities 
and counties, issued in pursuance of law, 
were really obligations which could be 
legally enforced against them, through 
the ag-ncy of courts, whether the ‘‘ major- 
ity of the people” liked it or not. The 
creditors did not for a moment imagine 
that the debtor cities and debtor counties 
could, after getting their money, and issu- 
ing municipal obligations pledging pay- 
ment of the same, turn round and say to 
them: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we are poor. We can’t 
pay, certainly not in full; and, though we 
wish it were otherwise, you must accept 
another pledge for what we think we can 
pay at some future time, leaving us to de- 
termine the amount. Or, inthe event of 
your declinature, you may whistle at your 
own charges for the whole of your claims. 
We are the sovereign people, and with us 
the majority rules; and the voice of the 
majority, clear, ringing, and fu'l-toned, is 
repudiation or compromise. Take which 
you choose; but mind you that one or the 
other you must take.” 

We bope that things out West are not 
quite as bad as Tie Herald represents them 
to be; yet there is far too much of this 
spirit in Western cities and counties for 
their ewn credit. It is a very common 
trick with some debtors to plead poverty 
as the means of disguising the purpose to 
cheat creditors out of their just claims. 
Absolute inability to pay suspends an obli- 
ga ion during the period of its continuance; 
yet this does not liquidate or cancel the 
obligation. It simply postpones it for the 
time being. A coerced compromise, ac- 
cepted as the only way in which creditors 
can save themselves from a total repudia- 
tion, is not payment in the honest sense. 
It may be a settlement of legal claims, and 
to accept it may be the best thing that 
creditors can do; but this does not make it 
payment of the wholeclaim. A part of the 
claim is a dead loss to the creditor. Cheat- 
ing, whether praeticed by individuals, mu- 
nicipalities, or states, is a very bad habit, 
and one of its meanest forms is that of 
repudia'ion. 








A SUBSCRIBERS QUESTION. 


OnE of our subscribers, who seems to be 
a little perplexed about this silver busi- 
ness, bu’ is, on the whole, inclined to think 
the Bland Silver Bill about right, wishes 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


reer ete eee eee 


us to answer a question, which we -_ as 
fullows, in his own words: 

“Now, will you explain to an old sub- 
scriber of your very valuable paper this 
point? If paper which is worth 1n itseif 
nothing, by being invested with the legal- 
tender quality, will rise to ninety-seven 
cents in gold, ‘why will not silver, which, 
outside of apy coinage, has a value of 
ninety-two cents in gold, rise equally high 
when made a legal tender?” 


has got things pretty badly mixed in this 
question. He assumes that ‘“‘ paper,” by 
which he means greenbacks, has risen to 
ninety-seven cents in gold because it is a 
legal tender. Was not this ‘‘ paper” a legal 
tender when it was worth Jess than forty 
cents in gold, and when it took about $284 
of this ‘‘ paper” to buy $100 in gold? Sure- 
ly it was; and this shows that the legal- 
tender character of the “paper” has little 
or nothing to do with its commercial value, 
as compared with gold. The simple truth 
is that the increasing prospect of an early 
payment of this ‘‘ paper” in gold, and not 
its legal tender character, is the reason 
why it has risen to ninety-seven cents on 
the dollar in gold. Make it payable to-day 
in gold, and it will circulate among the 
people at the same value, because they will 
all know that they can get the gold for it, 
if they wish todo so. The way to make 
and keep paper equal to gold is to redeem 
it in gold at the option of ‘the holder; and 
this is what is meant by specie payment. 
Our ‘‘old subscriber” also needs a little 
light in regard to the silver dollar, as pro- 
posed to be coined in the Bland Silver 
Bill. Unlike tbe greenback, this silver 
dollar, though made a legal tender, will 
not be redeemable in gold or anything else, 
It will not be a promise to pay anything, 
apy more than is the gold dollar such a 
promise. It would be simply a metallic 
dollar, and its commercial value would be 
determined by the value of the silver bul- 
lion which it contains; and this, at the 
present price of silver, would be at the rate 
of about ninety-two cents on the dollar, as 
compared with the gold dollar. The weight 
of the silver dollar must be increased by 
putting more silver into it, which is not 
proposed in the Bland Bill, or it would not 
in the market pass at tbe value of the gold 
dollar, unless silver shall rise to about sixty 


pence per ounce, of which there is at pres- 
ent no prospect. 

We nave dealt soberly with our ‘old 
subscriber’s’’ question, hoping to do him a 
good service and to profit Utners who may 
be in like circumstances. | 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT 7 EVERY M ——— IN THE 





NITED 8T 
MONDAY EVENING. December 10th, 1877, 
PRINTS, 
AIDION .200. sccceee GIiMallory .......0006 61g 
BTQNS s 6000060000 534|Manchester........ 6% 
American...... «ee. — |Merrimack, D...... 534 
ArEOA Ras. <2...0e 6% |Ortental.......... 6 
Cocheco, L........ Piccewscesenss 6% 
nells.... .. — |Richmond wae 
Freeman.. . . 





+ es Simpson's Moumn’g 6 zg 634 


Garner & Co 
Gloucester... 


GINGHAMS 
Amoskeag......... y 
Ce Ty 9 
OE ee ai y Renfrew 





eee 


BROWN <cnanihlh 4ND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 84 L rence, Bilis <6 Ot 
4 44 14 











seeiaies 7 

< B 44 4 x: KX..36 8 

Mg dl - out 944 

i) \L 44 8 

vs ‘o-inch 634 Sanete at 

Agawam, F........ BB... <css00 O26 
Augusta, ? | Poaw enews . 6% 
“ 30-inch 614 Bei csecice 6% 
Appiston,;.A,; 44 8 1.  @........- 
“ . 30 in. 7 Standard. : 
Bedford R. 34 534|/Medford, 

“= ae . 8 |Nashua, O, 33-in. } 
cg wee TH OCR, 86-in... TKK 
ee Ae eee sve “EK, in... 84 
aR Sethe weve TK W,4Bin.. 1186 

Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, A er 7 
Cabot, A 47 Sesuaee 
Ww, 44 63; Ke Rk... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. & Pacific, Extra..... 33% 
¥ 8l¢ Pepperell, E. 
- «.0.. Te ee 
Continental, S's - oO 
:9 ” Nass 
Dept aL Rats” 6 a 
“ 
ae 7a 
maps & 44 6% “ 
" 7-8 64\Pequot, A......... 
Great Falls, 8..... 6%, ‘“ 
“ i xccge! St: OW wccaccat 


“ E.... 4 Pittafield A.. 





Harris Se Se eas et: 
: Oe | Canoe, 
a H.. - we ’ Eereieee 
Hyde Park, Stan’a. 8 | PS eee 
84 Salmon Falle, E Yee | 


Indian Head, « 44 8i\Stark, A.........20 8 


We must say that our ‘‘old subscriber” | 








aiie eur” Bie: Se 4 
n DBE cmcesle 
MA cen ccek 8 | Tremont, AGU bcthee 
EK. ....... 7' Utica, £410 
NN........ 68%, 9-4 2 
es... <0: bi | 10-4 25 

Laconia, ee a Wachusett, 30-in.. : 
ee 
es SERED “ in. 1344 

Langley, A........ 7 Waltham, ) ERI i’ 
si Standard. 787 9-418 

Laurel, D.......... 8 | e 10-4 20 

ERR ccaisn sage vers 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscog; |\Langdon 44 12 
AA, mm 44 10% eae, 4 Hd 
L 44 9 “*  Cambric,44 14 
ae ee ‘4 bg pete 44 | 
axwe 44 

Bay Mills, = 4 sal “Linen Finish 124 

Bartlett, A N. Y. Milis, 44114 

Ballou & Son, rs 75;)New i Market, 7s 44 ae 

si i’ 4 iedenewead OAM 

Boot, Raansicmieiras 4 Nashua, : 444 1836 

O" Bivepocaseca ° in.. 10 
" Wisin. © 45-in. 113, 
§ G............ 644 Pepperell, 64 1 

Blackstone, Dass 84 = 7417 

Blackstone diver. . yd 8-4 19 

Cabot, 1-8 ae “ 9-4 2234 

“ 44 & “ 10-4 25 
a heer Red B c i 
ae es . 
Canoe, 344 4 leuatereme, 44 7% 
Clinton, 7 441 ae bis 5 Z 
7 scarora, 

Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 44 11% | 441 
Linen Finish. .14 ae 415 

Forestdale, 44 9 oe 6-418 

Fruit of the om: : Tn ox ‘7 ;; 23786 

‘ € 

Fearless, ..44 8 ss 18-4 2634 


Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..104, 
Great oa aS oi Wamsntta, t! 16 


« —A..... 8 | Williamsville, 4-4 11 
on «AA... 84’ White Rock, 44 9 








ome. Sa 9 Whitinsville, 449 
Gold Medal, 44 8 - 7-8 74 
7-8 74| Waltham, 6417 
Hope, +4 8 ce 84 19 
Hills : Ki 9-4 214g 
SemperIdem,44 £% e 10-4 24 
= 7-8 8 
DENTMS. 
AMOGKOOw, 0502052018 1S OU, oo cccecces 11y 
ROP SMBUS. 55 di5.5:016 . 84¢|Pearl River........1534 
GetamPis; Heavy..15 Warren, AXA a 
as Fe Foose <6 Biecicieniee 
Haymaker......... ee MOD a ccawrere lly 
Otis, AXA........143¢) York. 2.0. 2.2... - 
rar 
STRIPES. 
American.... 9 @10 (Otis, BB.....10 
punts. - 11 |Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A - +4 Pitt-field.... @ 5% 
B. Thorndike, B, 4 @IBhs 
Hamilton... Ox G11 Uncasville,A. 9 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D....... 10 
A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
of : ae 13% Massabesic, «sae: 13% 
x Ro soa 12 Bisse 1246 
“ , Ue 10% Checns 1144 
Sine ceran 10 |Methuen, AA...... 144g 
Cordis, ACE ..... -18 !Pearl River........15 
bes eee Pittsfield .......... 53¢ 
Easton, AUA...... 11 |Swift River...... -. 96 
ys seeeeeees 944 Willow Brook..... 1444 
Te Ur 9 |York, 30-inch..... 12% 
Hamilton..........1234| ‘* 32inch......15 
ORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag... - 84|Laconia...........+ 


8 
Androscoggin. . 9 |Lawrence, Satteen. 9 





Canoe River....-..3 Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park....... 8 Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell........ 10 
Kearsarge ...... 9 | 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Agawam, F....... 73g Laconia........0.06 
Amosgeag,........ oi A how Ree 4 
Appleton. ...... assachusetts, a i 

eee rrr 5" Bo sary Gow anisite 84 
WOR Sicicccessien 83¢'Stark, A........ --. 846 





THE NEW PATENT OVERCOAT 


FORK MEN AND BOYS. 


ZEROCOAT. 


OVERCOAT, MUFFLER, AND 
MITTENS COMBINED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING CLOTHIERS. 


SIX WAMSOTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOM8) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-cown), 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED, 
FOR &6 00. 





Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 
(CUSTOM tFHIRT-MAKERS), 
age Broadway, N, Y. 


s sent on receipt of P.-O. Money-order 


~ SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES ® 
oF 
Cutter's Abdominal 


Belt Drewers. 


“—— nanan ay and 











NEW YORE. 











{December 138, 1877. 








W.& J. Sloane 


HAVE JUST OPENED A SUPERB LOT OF 


INDIA, PERSIAN, 
AND SMYRNA 


CARPETS 


RUGS, 


ina variety of sizes and colorings and of their own 
direct tmportation. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


LACE CORTAINS, 


The largest and_ finest peoceement EVER OF- 
FERED aT R#TAIL IN THIS 

Having purchased at an ENORMOUS D'SCOUNT 
the entire stuck of a Xt. GALL MANUFACTURER, 
tne FINESt' HAND-MAD#& GOODS will be closed 


out at 
HALF PRICE. 


REAL LACE bi TE Tae fiom _ %7.50 to $50 per pair. 
RTH DOUBLE. 
GUIPURE OE ACE from $3.50 to $ 


NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 


mt hed Tol LA® 
PER THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
LAC SITADES IN GREAT VARIE?ryY. 


CARPETS. 


HS REDUCED in all grades. 
TURKISG AND PERSIAN RUGS AND. MATS. 
All sizes fron: Ce at pe ene: <wreet. 
OUR OWN OIRECT IMPORT ATI 
SMYRNA N APHISTAN Rt VERSIBLE CARPET, 
entireiy new “<< Me ty hanascm , at $1.25, yard wide, 
DERS TO MATCH. 
a .Gopaned exclusively ous.” 


GOOD INGRAINS at 0c ecnts per yard 
TAPESTRY BRUSSEL: 4 com 9) ce>ts per yard. 
B DY USSELS trom $1.25. 
DRUGGETS AND OlLLCLOt HS a speciality 
All widths ana sizes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST. 
WE SOLICIC A CALL. ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Bargains in Blankets, 


BED COMFORT ABLES, QUILTS, SERRADS. AND 
HOC EKEEPERS’ JINEN AND 
re IN GOODS GEXNERKALL re 
ATTRESSES, SPRING-BEDS, annow- 
SHADES, OIL-Cl.OTHS, CARP 
RON BEDSTEKADS are 
Boa-ding-hou-es See, and Institution 


Furnishing “Hp. "WI s MS & 0, 

















BESS 





OY THE Peete wit 
WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For BLAsTiciry, Pt DURABI LITY, and CLEANLI- 


NESS it has no E 
Agents for HP pee City, 


WILLIAMS & CO. 
25 Canal St. 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS IN 
CHOICE VARIETY. 


The most curious and unique presents for the 
Holidays. 
We make special figures to buyers for Church 


FINE TEAS 


of all kinds, warranted pure, at 38c. and bec. 

BASKET-PICKED TEAS, #1 Ib. 

GENUINE RUSSIAN FLOWERY PEKOE TEA 
$3..0 pur Ib 


TSURU & CO., 


JAPANESE BAZAAR, 
88 FULTON ST., N. Y.,only thres blocks 
from FULTUN FERRY. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘6Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sald to the 
Genera! Trade ing following we.) known first-eluss 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


As the ep RICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
ay oy soul 
ne. _ ¢oDRIcH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 


Li LENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
HANDY & CO., New York. 
pee. 7 SSTAND xHD » Needle, by WM. BUT- 








TeR IE D& CO. 
Cu BTAN ND’ ih ° ‘Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 

Piiladetppia Pa. 
Asthe * sTAS DARD" Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 


nS an cisco. 
R civ? ee MANDA itu” Needle, by HOUGH & 
oston. Mass. 
As the *STANDAKD” Needle, by J. BOOPH, 





New Ofieans, 
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Weekly Wlarket Review. 


{For week ending Friday, Dec. 7th, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—With more 
movement in the distributing channels 
and further yery strong advices from 
Rie, dealers have entered the market more 
freely and have purchased with greater 
confidence. A fair business has been con- 
summated and the market closes firm. 
Mild Coffees.—There is an improved de- 
maod for West India growths. both for in- 
veice lots and jobbing parcels, and, while 
invoice prices are without quotable change, 
the tendency is in seller’s favor. Java, 
which has been for the past several weeks 
dull and negleeted, now receives more at- 
tention. The stock bas been found to be 
smaller thao it bas been es imated at, and, 
with uofavorable crop reports, buyers take 
hold with more confiaence. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 163 @213¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice...........e00. 2014 @2L 














11814 /@20% 
20 @201¢ 

TEA.—The public sale of Thursday 
realized about previous prices, with more 
spirit displayed in the bidding. At private 
sale there has been more animation, and a 
better tone has pervaded the market, buy- 
ers showing a dispositionto take hold of 
goods that are generally considered to have 
been unduly depressea. We quote: 






D1 OOO CC CC CERT ETE PRTC E REET 23 @ 450 
Young Hyson.... 25 @ 7 
English Breakfas 2 @ 
Uncolored Japan.. 22° @ 55 
GUIDE so cccccsccccccc ; 2 @ 


SUGAR.—Riw Sugar.—With a better 
demand for the Refined article, there is 
more inquiry from refiners for Raw, and 
the market is steadier, though prices are 
without quotablechange. Muscovados are 
comparatively neglected, business having 
been confined chiefly to low-grade Cuba 
and to Centrifugal. Refined has been in 


more active demand, though prices have de- 
clined still further. The production is 
larger than usual at this time of year and 
considerably in excess of the requiremenis 


of the trade. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... TK@ 7% 

HARD: Cab Loaf... os..sssascceeas 974(@10 
OMURIENT csic'ssc6sesce sobs sace 95E@ 984 
POWOOEGO Gis ois::5csctecececeare 9421054 
Granulated..........seeeeeee 934@ Ig 

WhHite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9 _ 
team Refined A............ 8544@ 8% 
[ss | a ere err cree 84@ 83¢ 

YVELLUW.—Extra C.....sccccscccvces Tigw 73% 


MOLASSES.—The market for West In- 
dia descriptions remains dull. Boilers are 
not in want of stock and the trade confine 
their purchases to new crop Louisiana. 
New Orleans arrives freely and meets with 


a fair demand The better grades are firm, 
beiug less plenty than the lower qualities, 
while the latter are in buyers’ favor. We 
quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... nominal. 
Cuba, grocery grades....... tchidscaes nominal. 
Porto Rico (NEW). ....... cece seecece @56 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 48 @45 
New Ocleans, a choice..... 47 @50 
New @rleans, ss best....:.. — @2 


FISH.—The present light inquiry for 
Mackerel is confined to grades such as Ex- 
tra No. 1 and Mess, qualities below being 
to a great extent neglected. On the part of 
holders, however, there is no desire to 


force the market, as the supply is small, 
both here and at the Eastward. Dry Cod 
are In better stock, but the demand is light. 
Box Herring aod Barrel Herring are quiet 
but firm. We quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl........... 5 6247 @ 6 00 


Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ - 3 7% 425 
Pickled Cod, @ boi...... cseee 45 5 00 
Mackerel : 

WAGs DiOle 55 tos ckdeiddccs 20.00 2 00 
No. 2 Shore, new.........e.00- 12 50 @13 50 
No. 3 Large, new........ Sire 950 @10 
No. 3 Medium............0.008 lv 00 1 00 


8ulmon, Pickled, No. 1.,@ bbl.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 18 @— £0 
Herring, No. 1, # box....... o— 14 @15 


SALT.—The supply of Liverpool Fine 
continues well sold up and we hear of 


sales being made toarrive. Bulk contin- 
ues quiet, but dealers anticipate a more 
active inquiry in the near future. We 
quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel...... o— 25 27 





In small bags, 40 fn a bbl. — 6% 
Tn mall pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are without change and nom- 
inally quoted 444@5 cents for Pot and 6@ 
6% for Pearl. na 





BROOM .GORN.— Holders do. not spear, 
to be offering except at full fe and 
particularly for the choice grades extreme 
rates are insisted upon. ‘Trade is fair but 
not active. We quote: Choice Long 
Green Hurl Corn, 7@8c.; fair to 

do., 6@7c.; good to choice Green Meaium, 
6@6i¢c.; fair to good do., 5@6c.; choice 
Short Green Brush, 7@8-.; tair to good 
0., 6@7c.; Red tipped, all grades, 44¢@ 
6c.; Common Red, Stubby, and Crovked 
Corn, 34@5iéc. 


FLOUR. MEAL, Ertc.—Flour. — State 
and Western Shipping Extras have con- 
tinued in good demand for the West Indies 
Europe, and South America, while City 
Flour has also been wanted for shipment, 
and wi'h liveral transactions the market 
has ruled firm. There has hkewise been a 
fairdemand for trade brands, for which 
full prices have been obtained, the market 
leaving off firm yesterday for all kinds. 
Soutbern Fiour—The demand has been 
moderate, but. prices have undergone no 
change of moment. Rye Flour continues 
depressed and business has been small. 
Buckwheat Flour remains steady under a 
moderate inquiry. Corn Meal has been 
peglec'ed and the market bas tended in 
buyers’ favor, some kinds closing lower. 
We quote: 


Unsound Flour..........see--+ --- 5 00@ 6 2 
State Supers ...... cdadedadencsed 5 00@ 5 2 
PRRLOINOT Te cis cccisccecscdscese oeee 3 75@ 4 2 
State Extra.........cceccccecceees 5 50@ 5 75 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 50i@ 6 75 
Cee. = hite...... 6 50@ 7 00 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 75@ 6 25 
- New Process.........+. 8 00@ 9 5u 
Southern Flour.............eeeeee 3 5u@ 9 00 
Buckwheat Fiour, per 100 bols.... 2 a 2% 
Rye Flour...........00-- edecesesss 3 75@ 4 45 
Corn Meal, per bbl .......... eeeee 2 BO@ 4 35 


GRAIN. — Wheat. — The demand for 
Wheat has continued moderate, both from 
the shippers and the local milling interest; 
but the market has, neverthéless, ruled 


firmer, and holders have succeeded in 
establishing an advance on nearly all kinds, 
but particularly on prime Spring, the mar- 
ket for which closed strovg. Corn has 
been in fair demand for export and to sup- 
ply the wants of the trade, and with light 
receipts better prices have been obtained. 
The market closed strong. Rye is firmer. 
Barley has been in fair demand for export 
at full prices. Oats have been less irregular 
aod the market closed stronger. The de- 
mand has been light. Beans. — Both 


Mediums and Marrows have been slow of 
sale, but prices show no appreciable 
change. O her kinds are still neglected. 
We quote: 





WHEAT: 
White State........... esceece -150 @157 
White Western.......... coacce 145 @1 55 
No. 1 Milwaukee............ -. 137 @138 
133 @1 34 
@ 1 324% 
5 @1 27 
5 ¢ 1 47 
78 
@ 74 
Western White........ Ssedeae NS 70 
Western Yellow......cceseeees 60 66 
Oats: 
ads setbciccss wibdwnmielied 3834@ 391 
Mixed...... Cecceeccgccccescce 3844Q 39% 
Batley, State.......scceeeeees is @ 8° 
Bariey, Canadu............... 8 @1 0 
EANS : m 
Marrow, New............f.0.b. 2.30 235 
Medium, New..........ceeeee 2 05 g 2 10 
White Kidney, New..........- 2 50 2 55 
Red Kidney, New...........+. 2°35 @ 245 
Pea, prime.......... andadad an 206 @210 


CATTLE MARKET.—The receipts of 
Beef Cattle have been light, and, with a 
fairly active demand, induced by the more 
favorable weather, prices have ruled wholly 
in sellers’ favor. Therange was 814@111¢ 
cents for common to extra Steers, to dress 
55@58 lbs. to the gross cwt. For Milch 
Cows there has been buta moderate in- 
quiry, and the closing quota'ions were en- 
urely nominal. With a fair mquiry for 
Calves, previous priees were sustained. 
The sales were at 314¢@4 cents for Grass- 
fed and 6@9 cents for V-al. Both Sheep 
and Lambs have ruled active and a frac- 
tion advance has been obtained, The 
former ranged from 4 to 6 cents per Ib., 
and the latter from 5 to.64¢ cents. The 
week opened with a brisk demand for Live 
Hogs, but tinally eiosed quiet. Sales were 
Made at $4.70@$5 20 per 100 Ibs. The 
receipts for tbe week were 7,319 Beef Cattle, 
73 Cows, 1,146 Caives, 11,214 Soeep, and 
31,667 Hogs. 


HAY.—The arrivals continue light; but 
there is no scarcity, as the @emand at 
the moment is small. Prices have a firm 
support. We quote North River Shipping 
60 cents, Retaii grades 75@90, and Clover 
aud Salt 40@50. Straw continues firm, 
though the demand is not large. Prices are 
expected to advance after the close of nav- 
igatioo, The quotations are for Long Rye 

5 cents and Snort. do. and Oat 40@45, 
cash. mrnD 

PROVISIONS.—Pork.—Prices. for both 
old and new having further settled, there 
has been more disposition to buy, especially 
for forward delivery. Bacon.—There has 





at little has been done on the spot. Cut 
feats are without decided change. Dressed 
Hogs have ruled rather easier. Sales yes- 
terday at 58@6} cents. Lard has been in 
light request, both for immediate and 
future delivery, but the market has ruled 
firmer. Beef is still neglected, but small 
sales are making. Beef Hams remain quitt 
avd heavy. Summer’ cured’ have sold to 
some «xtevt at $16.50, burt old are unsulable 
and quotations are wholly nominal. We 
quote: 


is Seereracy in forward deliveries, 


Plain Mess, bbl......... o-11 75 @12 25 
BERR ON oon c cces cnnecesee 12 7 13 25 
Prime Mess, tierce........ 2000 @—— 
Packet, bbl..........-eeeeeees 14 50 @I15 00 
pe Extra india Mess, tierce..24 v0 @25 0) 
‘ORK: 
Mess, Western.........se-e0¢ 13 12 @13 25 
Ex'ra Prime, Western......... 900 @9 75 
Prime Mess @11 00 






D: 


7 @ix4 
5iK« 6 
ver" 1A 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 

DomeEsTic Rags: 

White City, Ti tccccddccdadacecads 3%@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 3% 
City Colored. ........ccececccccecees %@ 1 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections......... . 34@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings -— @5% 
Book Stock (solid)... — @ 3 


Common Papers........-.seseee. et 1% 


WOOL.—Manufacturers, not finding a 
quick outlet for their goods, are not in- 
clined to go beyond daily necessities, and 
the market, in consequence, presents little 
or no activity. Holders, however, are 
apparently satisfied that bottom prices have 
been reached, as they show little or no 
anxiety as to the future of the market. 
We quote: 







CECT CCPC —37 2 
American, Combing....... —48 4 
No. 1- Pulled.............. —20 25 
Superfine Pulled........... « —33 40 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—16 17 
ROOT errr ee +225 28 
Texas, COAPBC.......eseeeees 2 24 
8. A., Meriuo, Unwashed........—29 32 
Pie OUR cnacceseesces +29 30 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. 317 18 
Smyrna, Washed.............+- 622° 30 


Cal, ai Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 27 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 23 26 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 16 20 
Cal..8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 17 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains steady, 
under a fair inquiry for prime selections. 
Creamery is scarce and firmly held. We 
quote: , 






BiSle, MIM sid fcbccccdscdeccccces 22 @ 

State, tubs, selections... - 2 @i7 
State, tubs, poor to prim - 14 @a4 
State, tubs, Creamery... eee 23 @AB 
Western, tubs; Choice.............. 20 (@22 
Western, Creamery............... - 2 @s2 
Western, firkinus, choice............ 15 @16 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 138 @l5 


CHEESE.—The export demand con- 
tinues moderate; but prices are well sus- 
tained, fancy bringing 124@12% cents. 
We quote: 


State Factory, fancy............0s008 — @I12 
State Factory, good to fine..... ecceeld @I2ZK 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 7h 8 
GUMGC TION ack ccccctestcckcccteces il 12 
Western Factory, choice..... ...... 12144@13 
Westeru Factory, good to prime..... 8 0 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 6 @ tk 


EGGS.—The market has hardened, under 
a good demand, and nearly all kinds are 


higher. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by, 26 @27 
State and Pennsylrania............ 25 (426 
Western and Canudiao, choice...... 2314 @24 


FRUITS —Domestic GREEN.— Apples 
are active and some kinds scarce and de- 
cidedly bigher at full prices, Cranberries 
are steady for fine grades. Common lows 
are unsettled. We quote: 

Apples, Newtown Pippins, per bb!..$5 00(@6 00 
Apples, Baldwins, selected, “* .. 3 3 50 
Apples, W. N_Y., choice, per bbl... 3 01@3 25 
Apples, W.N. Y., 2’d to pe, per bb}. 2 00.02 50 
Cranberries, choice, per box....... 1 0@1 75 


Craberries, fair to good, per bbi .. 5 W0@6 ¢O 
Domestic Driep.—Market dull, with light 
demand for Apples and Peaches. Small 
Fruits firm. We quote: 

Apples, State.......... aunae<< 
Apples, Western......... 
Apples, Soutbern, prime. 
Peaches, peeled, prime.. 
Peaches, uupeeled 
| samen Tae 










POTATBGE$.—The export demand has 
fallen off and the large ‘receipts from the 
Provinces has weakened the market. We 
quote: 


Long Island and State......... 1 38 2 00 
eR RIES aces. cscs cc cecsccce 1% @137% 


POULTRY.—The supply of Live is 
small, though the demand. is not active 
and the market is about steady. Dressed 
are in good demand and moderate surply 
and prices are well sustained. We quote: 


DBBSSED POU.TRY. 


Turkeys.—Jersey........ sssscccces 15 @16 
> State and Western....... 12 @15 
Spring Chickens.—Jersey..........- 138 @l5 
= by State and West’n.i2 @I1+ 
Fowls.—Jersey, prime............++- 10 gti 
= i. oS a ee ee 10 i 

. Western, prime ............ 9 @ll 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Spring Chickens.—Jersey........... 9 10 
os - Westernd......... 8 
Fowls.—State and Jersey, per lo....— 9 
« State and Western, per bb.. 8 
—1@ 


Turkeys.—Jersey ......5..26 ccccees 
s WERE oe ei ccccdctodes 8 @9 


SEEDS.—Clover is quiet, a'so Timothy, 
witb some large sales. Flax is easy, with 
alight demand. We quote: 


Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 8%@ 9 
Timothy,zood to prime, per busb.1 40 @1 45 
Flaxseed: Western. TOUGH ....... 150 @l 55 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 25 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





q 
3 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

pO) Rr 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 


> 
FI 
e. 
= 
xg eek 
€ % BsZ 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (miueral)... 30 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime..............0- 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 3: 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 
Lister Bros. Ground Bons....... 
Li-ter Bros. Crescent Bone..... , 
Waiton, Whann & Co.’s Sup Gua’o 
os 2 Acid Phosphate 
5 - Pure Bone Meal 
. ‘© Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
quiengbaee Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer Co. ( Phil.): 


& SaRsssB 
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Hign-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 
Hign-grade messy oe phate.... 41 
Imp. Acidulated Phospnates... 35 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 
Fish Guano (cruue, in barrels).... 18 
BORO FIGs ss xs ccccdecdeovecsac 40 45 
Rawbones Ground ( pure)......... 33 


German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 
Plaster, per tOM. | ...sscccccce cance 8 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. we 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p. 3 B¥e. 
Muriate of Potash (80°p.c.), “  2%%e. 
itrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4% c, 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb..... ’ 
Suiphate of Ammonia, per Ib. 
Dnieo Blood, per Ib..........000 
Daten watts  *  ccvcccsacaese @ 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. b 
THE GREAT AMERICAN dA COMPANY. 
(P..O. Bux 5643), 31 und 33 Vesey Su., N. ¥. City. 
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OHLEEENS ORE 











BESTT 

Dealers, families, and consumers 
in general of above articles should 
call INGE & CO.’8 


whol 
customers. ..Orders by mail 

t prompt attention. Send for 
Circular. Address P. O. box 4230. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


$100. 
pa oe cy : Sally al 
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sit, CEARING. 
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% Bevel and Spcr Gearing 
Se o : MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
ca SS Machinery at Short Notice, 
AAAS SHAPTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD. 


POOLE & HUNT, 





BALTIMORE. __ 
BARLOW’S dag WASH BLUE. 
INDIGO BLUE. |ss3 n. 24 street, Philade!p? ia. 





TE AS cholcest is the wont Bpeenese 








dese rertbody tad ome 
200% waste Hi fon Oirealae 
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OVER $600 


IN 


EXTRA PREMIUMS 


TO CLUB ACENTS. 





Improve this opportunity to Canvas for 


THE WEEKLY 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL, 


the Largest, Cheapest, and Most 
Popular Family Newspaper 
Printed in the West. 


22 NUMBERS FOR TWENTY DOLLARS, 
with a Beautifully 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
to Every Yearly Subscriber. 


Determined that the Weekly Ohio State Journal 
shall not only be the best, but also the cheapest family 
newspaper published in the Union, we have decided 
to receive single subscriptions hereafter at the fol- 
lowing unprecedentedly low figures: 


ONE YEAR, - - = «= §100 
SIX MONTHS, Rit eR exile 
POSTACE FREE. 





{2 In clubs of twenty, one dollar each, with two 

xtra copies to getter-up of the club; and in clubs of 
ten, one dollar each, with one extra copy to club 
agent. 

In addition to which we will distribute over $600 in 
Gold, Buggies, Books, Guns, Turning-Lathes, and 
other valuable articles to club agents who send us 
the largest clubs. 

All Postmasters are our authorized agents. 

t#~ Send for Posters, Premium Lists, and Speci- 
men Copies, and they will be furnished free. 

Address 


COMLY & FRANCISCO, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


9@ wovsrraTeD Home YO": 
MAGAZINE. XIV 


Devoted to the Good, the True, and the Beautiful in 
Home and Social Life. Two Serial Stories will be 
commenced in January number. One by that charm- 
ing writer, Virginia F. Townsend, entitled 
THE WORD OF A WOMAN, 
and How She Kept It. And the other a tender Love 
Story by T.S. Arthur, entitled 
“HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE.” 

Butterick’s newest Patterns for Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses in every number. 

Terms, $2.25 a — €lubs at lower rates. Speci- 
men Number. 10 ce 

T.s | ARTE iUR “< SON, PHILADELPHIA. 


IN GREENBACKS., 
Fifteenth Annual Gift 
Distribution 
to the Subscribers of the 


Detroit Commercial Advertiser, 


February 20th. 1878. 


Subscription, 82 per year. Send for circular and 
sample copy. Agents wanted. 


1878.— Twelfth Year.— 
THE NURSERY. 
OLDEST! CHEAPEST !! BEST!!! 


Illustrated Magazine for Children. 
wt" Send 10 Cents fora pomet Number and Pre- 
mium-List. Subscribe NOW (Nov., es and get 
the remaining numbers of this year a 
JOH OREY, 


36 Bromfield sisued Boston. 














$1.60. 








KANSAS. 


All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Products, 
Laws, and its People are given in the KANSAS 
FARMER, a 10-page Weekly, in its 15th year. Post- 
paid, 3 months, 50c. 

Address J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 


Has quickly taken a high place among agricultural 
journais.—N. Y. Tribune. We have considered 
it among the best ef our exchanges and a worthy 
representative of the West.— Practical Farmer, 
Phil’a - » Our Kansas friends should feel gach 
pride. in the high character and ar nbege worth of 
their state oariquiearal paper.— National Live-Stock 
Journal. . We cheerfully credit it with being 
one of the best edited of our ‘Western agricultural 
exchanges.—Spirit of the Times, N. Y. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


FOR 1878. 
A POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 


Devoted to Reform in Man‘cipal, State, and General Government. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


During the long and exciting Presidential campaign of 1876,and the anxious period of political uncer- 
tainty which succeeded it, THE NEW YORK TIMES had a very important share in determining the result 
ef one of the most momentous contests in American history. The course of THE TIMES during the whole 
of that eventful struggle has secured for it a large addition tothe number of its supporters and has placed 
beyond controversy its position as the foremost Republican newspaper in the United States. 

The course of THE TIMES will be guided in the future, as it has been in the past, by the consideration 
that theinterests of the Republican party are in ay cases to be set above the interests of its leaders, and that 
the honor and welfare of the country are to be considered before either. Its attitude is that af independ- 
ence within the Republican party; for in that way can the interests of the people be most effectually served. 

So long as any of the great principles with which the Party has been identified remain in dispute, THE 
TIMES will refuse to consider the work of Republicanism as ended. It wii! labor to maintain the highest 
standard of partisan vbligation in the treatment of questions affecting the fivancial honor of the nation, the 
purification of the public service, and the gradual readjustment of the fiscal system to meet the changing 
conditions of trade and manufactures. It will steadily oppose all plans, no matter by whom urged, whieh 
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Young and Old, 


THE SONG. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








BIRDIE, what is that you sing, 
When the summer days are long, 
Till the very echoes ring 
With the sweetness of your song ? 
O’er and o’er the strain repeat. 
‘Life is short and Love is sweet.”’ 


Did he learn this song of thee 
Who came chanting in my ear, 
Underneath the maple tree, 
In the spring-time of the year, 
While my heart the rhythm beat, 
‘* Life is short and Love is sweet’? 


Short andsweet! Ah! better so 
Than that Life should Love outlast ; 
Life is long enough, we know, 
When its loveliness is past. 
Then together we'll repeat: 
“ Life is short and Love is sweet.” 





THE NEW SILE. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





Last Thanksgiving Day, a year ago, 
Spencer and I went to church together 
alone; and I don’t know that we’ve had 
that pleasure before since 1863, the year 
when we were married. 

Thanksgiving that year was the last 
day of our honeymoon, and we walked off 
together to a quiet little church in the 
country, and, oddly enough, heard a ser- 
mon from the same text as that which our 
minister, Mr. Grace, preached from a year 
ago. I remember it distinctly, because I 
had no knowledge of the verse at all, and 
it sounded like something new out of the 
Bible. 

‘*Go your way, eat the fat and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared; for this day is 
holy unto our Lord. Neither be ye sorry, 
for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” 

I remember, too, that I thougbt, all that 
afternoon, of others whose soldiers had 
never recovered from their wounds, and of 
the help we might bring them so that they 
should have something for which to give 
thanks in the years to come. 

It was so pleasant in church that morn- 
ing that I thought I would never miss a 
Thanksgiving service again; but, dear me, 
what with the babies and sickness and 
company, and the going home to Mother’s 
with the children, while Spencer went over 
to his brother Tom’s, in Brooklyn, we'd 
never been by ourselves before, nor scarce- 
ly heard a Thanksgiving sermon during the 
dozen years. 

Centennial year, however, when Mother 
insisted upon our all going home, I told her 
I was tired of journeyings about and more 
tired of company. I was going to invite 
nobody and go nowhere; but stay at home 
with my husband and have a good, quiet 
time. But, if she’d set her heart upon hav- 
ing her house upset, she was welcome to the 
children, all four of them. Sister Fanny, 
who wished to go home, would be glad to 
take them. Sturdy little Tom should stay 
through the winter, have all the sleigh-rides 
he wanted, and go to the district school. 
Brother Joe should bring my four-year-old 
baby home when he came back to his office- 
work the next week (Joe was a bachelor 
and always went home for Thanksgiving), 
and Fanny and the little girls might make 
as merry as they pleased in the dear old 
home throughout all the holidays. 

So Spencer and I went to church alone 
Thanksgiving Day. As we came out from 
church, Samanthe Mack, who is surely the 
handiest and tidiest dressmaker in the 
world, stopped me at the foot of the steps. 

‘“ You said you wanted me just as soon as 
I could come, Miss Brooks,” she began, 
‘‘and Miss Talcott’s daughters, he sent me 
word yesterday that she and her mother 
was going off for Thanksgiving, and 
wouldn’t be coming back till week after 
next; so, when I see you from the gallery, I 
guessed maybe you’d want me to-morrow, 
as I haven’t anything to do for the rest of 
the week.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said I. ‘‘I’d like to have 
youcome. How’s your mother, to-day, Sa- 
manthe?” 

‘““Oh! pretty middlin’,” she answered. 
“She don’t have any appetite to speak of; 
but she keeps up and about all the same,” 
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‘‘ And send portions to them for whom 
nothing is prepared,” sounded the text. 

‘‘Samanthe,” said I, with an apologetic 
glance at Spencer, ‘‘can’t you go round 
home with us? I have something for your 
mother, which you'd better take back with 
you.” 

So Samanthe came, and half an hour 
afterward Spencer walked with her to 
Eighth Avenue, carrying on his one arm a 
basket which he put with her on the cars— 
a basket filled with just such delicacies as 
Mrs. Mack had helped my mother to pre- 
pare for many a Thanksgiving Day; for, 
till she was laid up with rheumatism, the 
good old woman had been my mother’s 
right-hand on all special occasions, and 
her only child, Samanthe, had acquired 
much of her skill with the needle, years 
before, in our old nursery in Northbrook. 
Now they two lived together alone in a 
little room over a shop on Eighth Avenue. 

Dinner had a better flavor for Saman- 
the’s call, I do believe; but I had quite for- 
gotten the sermon the next morning, I was 
so busy studying out how much velvet to 
buy for trimming the new silk Spencer 
had promised me. 

To tell the truth, my black silk was be- 
ginning to loek a little shabby; but Sa- 
manthe was going to freshen it all up, and 
I had bought an exquisite new basket-cloth 
for a polonaise to wear with the skirt. Of 
course, we should make it look very well; 
but Spencer had promised me a new black 
silk, and that I meant should be really 
stylish. 

‘‘La sakes!” said Samanthe, ‘‘ you don’t 
need to buy that new silk, one mite, Miss 
Brooks. You could get two good years’ 
wear more out of this gown. Why, there’s 
Ruth Ayres, at home—” Buzz, buzz, 
buzz went Samanthe’s tongue, while I 
made my °calculations. A bias fold of 
velvet seven inches wide on the skirt, and 
a three-inch fold on overskirt and basque 
and sleeves—two yards and a half, at the 
very least. That would certainly cost seven 
dollars and a half. And fringe a dollar and 
a quarter a yard might do. Five yards 
would cost over six dollars. And buttons 
and the linings and braids and facings, that 
would be—well! if I got the trimmings for 
eighteen dollars— And then I caught the 
thread of Samanthe’s discourse again. 

** Yes, indeed, Miss Brooks, she’s starv- 
ing and freezing to death, if ever anybody 
did.” 

‘Starving? freezing?” echoed I, startled 
out of my reckonings. ‘‘Ruth Ayres? 
Why, what are you talking about, Saman- 
the Ann?” 

‘‘Why, how kind of sudden you took 
me up!” answered my _ dressmaker. 
‘*You’ll be Lucy Oliver till the day of 
your death; that’s sure. But, of course, I 
don’t mean that Ruth don’t have enough 
to eat, such as it is, and good enough, what 
there is of it; and same way of ber clothes; 
but she’s been starving in her mind and 
freezing in her heart year after year, poor 
thing, over there among those dried up 
stiffened mummies at Wells’ Creek. Why, 
Miss Brooks, don’t you remember how it 
was whgn you taught the deestrict schvol 
there? It ain’t changed one mite since 
then; only grown more so, fur’s 1 see. 
You want this polonay a good length, I 
suppose.” And then she began to cal- 
culate. 

Of course, I remembered the Wells’ 
Creek school. ”Twas the year before I was 
married and Spencer was in the army; and 
I wanted to do something, so I begged 
mother to let me teach that school. Ruth 
Ayres—every one called her Breezy Ayres 
then—was the freshest and brightest child I 
had in school. Joe was quite in love with 
her sister Lettice, who was teaching then 
at Hoop Pole Hill. Lettice was the pretti- 
est girl in town and her mother was a real 
lady. 

‘What a nice place they had there by 
Wells’ Creek Bridge!” said I. ‘‘ But it was 
Mrs. Ayres who kept it up. He never 
amounted to anything.” 

‘“‘Wasn’t you Letitia’s bridesmaid?” 
asked Samanthe. ‘‘I’d just gone into a 
shop here in New York that year; but I 
heard all about her marrying that mission- 
ary and going to-China when I went on for 
Ma, two years afterward. That was the 
year after you was married, Miss Brooks. 
She was dead then, though they didn’t get 





word of it till fall. I s’pose letters kept 
coming from her, and she in her grave all 
the time, and they thinking she was well 
and happy. And so she was, the Lord 
knows. Her mother just broke down, and 
didn’t live six months after they got the 
news. She always was weakly and pining. 
They say that John Ayres has been running 
behind ever since she was taken away. 
The boys, they are all married now. The 
youngest, he was married last night, I 
s’pese; and Ruth, your little Breezy, has 
kept house and done all the work pretty 
much for her father and brother, cooked 
their victuals mostly, and has taught school 
ever since she was eighteen, to earn money 
enough to buy her clothes, and to keep the 
fences mended too, I guess.” 

‘* How old is little Breezy?” asked I. 

**Why, she must be goin’ on to twenty- 
five or six years old by this time; and, to 
my certain knowledge, she ha’n’t been 
away from Wells’ Creek more’n a day or a 
night at a time in all these years. She 
goes to New Haven for a day some time in 
October, to buy her winter clothes; and 
just so again in April or May, for her sum- 
mer fixings. I’ve sewed on ’em myself 
when I’ve been up at Aunt Sophrony’s on 
a visit; and as for an out and-out good 
time, she ha’n’t had one since her mother 
died, eleven years ago this fall. That’s 
what I mean when [ say she’s freezing and 
starving. Why, Miss Brooks, if you hadn’t 
been her teacher, and her Sunday-school 
teacher, too, if I ain’t mistaken”— 

I nodded— 

‘I've heard her talk about you, for she re- 
members those days. They’re all she’s got 
to remember, poor dear. Why, what wasl 
saying? Ob! If you hadn’t a-been her 
teacher, I don’t know as I should a-showed 
you this. But just you read that.” And 
Samanthe pulled her old-fashioned carpet- 
bag forward from behind her chair, and, 
diving below the Harper's Bazars and 
fashion magazines, she brought up a neat- 
looking envelope, addressed in a hand not 
fashionably illegible, but perfectly plain 
and lady-like. 

1 opened the letter and read: . 

* Dear Miss Mack: 

“You told me that if at any time I wanted 
anything in the city to lef you know, and you 
would do what you could for me. 

“What I want now is to get away from home. 
It seems to me [ shall die if [ go on here in the 
same old way mucb longer. I want to go to 
some place where I’ve never been before, and 
see people I’ve never seen before, and do some- 
thing besides cooking, washing dishes, and 
teaching the same reader aud speller and geog- 
raphy to children who seem all alike. Not but 
that they are good children, and I do love them; 
but I am so tired. Pdon’t know that father 
would consent to my going agvay from home at 
all; but Johnny is to be married at Thanks- 
giving and will bring his wife home, and she— 
you remember her, Lavina Adams—is a good, 
quiet girl, who will keep the house well and 
take good care of father. Doesn't it look a 
little as if my chance had come, at last? And 
couldn’t you find a place for me in New York 
or Brooklyn where I could sew or work for my 
board a part of the day for a few months, and 
still have some time to see and learn some- 
thing? Why, Miss Mack, I have hardly read a 
new book for six years, and I feel as if I had 
learned nothing since Lettie and mother died, 
but just to keep things to myself and take 
whatever comes, stolidly. I thought I had 
learned to stop even wishing for any change; 
but this chance, which Johnny’s marriage 
seems to give, shows me that I’ve not yet 
learned that lesson perfectly. Now, dear Miss 
Mack, do find me something to do, if you can; 
enough to, at least, pay my board. I shall say 
nothing at home about going away till I hear 
from you, for, if I am objiged to give up the 
plan, I don’t want father to know that I’m not 
contented here. 

‘*Perhaps it is wrong for me to be so impa- 
tient with my surroundings ; but [ have prayed 
about it, and I shall do all [can to get away. 
And then, if there seems no opening for me, J 
will try to keep on here in the old way without 
complaining. The scbool money has given 
out, so the schools at Wells’ Creek are closed 
forthe winter. I shall not begin teaching till 
spring. 

**T am sorry enough to trouble you with my 
affairs; but, if you have a chance to make in- 
quiries, couldn’t you do so? Or would you 
advertise for a nursery governess’s position, 
for so many hours a day? Might not Mrs. 
Brooks know of some place for me? ‘She used 
to be fond of Lettie, I remember. Don’t ask 
her, though, unless you think it best. Give 
my love to your mother. I hope her rheuma- 
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tism is no worse. And, whether you can belp 
me in this perplexity or not, 
** Believe me always 
* Your grateful friend, 
“ Ruta AYRES. 
“ WELLS’ Cm BRIDGE, NORTHBROOK, Cr.,? 


ov. 18th, 1876.’ 5 

I folded up the closely-written, pathetic 
little story, and handed it back to Saman- 
the. And just then, somehow, part of that 
persistent text came back to me again 
‘Send portions to them for whom nothing 
is prepared.” Poor child! It seemed as if 
nothing had ever been “‘ prepared ” for her. 
And yet, hadn’t I kissed Lettice Ayres 
good-bye on her wedding day, two months 
before my own, and said to her: ‘‘ Don’t 
worry about Breezy, Lettie, dear. She’s 
my little sister from to-day.” 

And then, when the news came from 
China which broke Mrs. Ayres’s heart, Ll 
was so busy with my baby Tom that the 
letter of condolence which I tardily wrote 
served to cover both bereavements; and I 
had hardly seen the child since. 

These thoughts interfered so materially 
with my arithmetical calculations that I 
stopped reckoning, and went to work vigor- 
ously at the sleeves of the new polonaise. 
Meanwhile, there were surely seventy-five 
dollars, and I did not remember exactly 
how much more, up-stairs in a little com- 
partment of my upper drawer, under the 
ribbands, laid aside for my new silk. 

Saturday morning the postman brought 
me another leiter, which read as follows: 


‘‘ BURNSIDE, Cr., Nov. 30th, 1876. 

** Dear Cousin Lucy: I promised to keep you 
informed as to my movements, but I have had 
80 little good news to write that I have refrained 
from writing altogether ; and now this is only 
to let you know that I shall make a little call 
upon you next Monday, en route for Sandy 
Shore, N. J., where I have taught the past year. 
Ihave answered advertisements by the dozen, 
and have tried hard to find some better place ; 
but I cannot undertake so much as [ could ten 
years ago, and few schools will put up witha 
Jame teacher. This is all that offers. 

‘*My salary is so ridiculously small that I 
made up my miud not to go back,if I could 
better myself ; and I told Mr. Mandon so. Last 
year he guaranteed me $159 and my board. 
Can I live on less? I was to teach his three 
children and board in his family. My school- 
house is on his grounds and he supplies wood 
for the fire, which his man builds. All sweep- 
ing and caring for the schoolhouse otherwise 
is part of my work. ; 

“There were about eight echolars last year 
besides the three Mandon children. That 
gave me just $160, from which I must pay for 
my clothes, traveling expenses, and board dur- 
ing the long summer vacation, unless I spend 
it with Aunt Lucy. This year Mr. Mandon 
writes me that there will probably be fewer 
scholars; so he wishes to withdraw bis guar- 
anty. But if there should be more than the 
eight scholars of last year, he suggests that I 
pay him half of what I receive above the $150. 
As his reward for allowing me the privilege of 
earning so munificent a sum, doubtless. And 
he professes to be a Christian man! I am 
ashamed of myself for yielding to such extor- 
tion ; but what else can Ido? If you can think 
of anything better for me, Lucy, let me know. 
The hardest of my trouble is to let others know 
Iam troubled. I only ask to be allowed to take 
care of myself and keep my own self-respect; 
but even that poor little pride is too precious 
a possession for a poor schoolma’am to bold, 
and I struggle for the privilege in vain. 

‘*¢ Love to Fanny and the children and kindest 
of remembrances to Cousin Tom and Mr. 
Brooks. 

‘‘ Your loving but exasperated cousin, 
“JANE OLIVER.”’ 


And that was Cousin Jane, to whom I 
had looked up in my girihood asthe bright- 
est, wittiest, and most self-reliant of all 
my cousins german. 

She was engaged, in those days; but that 
was a subject on whichI had never ven- 
tured to speak with her. 

Jane had been her mother’s support till 
her death, some five years before. She had 
dependent upon her, besides, two younger 
sisters, whom she educated—girls who had 
not a tithe of her ability, who could never 
have gained an education through their 
own exertions, as did she. 

The lover had a mother and younger 
brother to care for. 

They two agreed to wait. 

By the time the two younger sisters were 
finished and married, both of which costly 
processes Jane had to help them through, 
she herself was utterly worn out. 





A three-monthg’ illness followed, and on 
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her recovery she, who had been the prin- 
cipal of one of the best girls’ schools in 
Connecticut, had only strength and cour- 
age enough to undertake the work of assist- 
ant in a country academy. 

Then came the accident that had lamed 
her for life, which she followed up at once 
by a cool dismissal of her lover and throw- 
ing up of the engagement that had bound 
them so many years—all without one word 
of explanation, as I shrewdly suspect. 

He, as proud as she, took her at her 
word, asking no question. So, after six 
months more of enforced idleness, she 
‘took up her burden of life again,” with 
hope gone, courage spent, but plucky to 
the last. 

The principal failed, and the country 
academy was closed, though Cousin Jane 
could have run it successfully herself, but 
for the lameness, which made her too shy 
to undertake it. 

When I last saw her, she had begun to 
have a worn and anxious look. 

About this-time she had limped intoa 
‘* Teachers’ Bureau,” and, after paying an 
exorbitant fee, had been refcrred to Mr. 
Mandon, a grasping. over-reacbing man, 
who was glad to get the services of a culti- 
vated lady for his children at a merely 
nominal price; and now she was to go back 
there and work another year for $150. 

One-half of one hundred and fifty is 
seventy-five. 

That was what I had upstairs in my 
upper bureau drawer, hidden away under 
my ribbands, with which sum I was to buy 
a new silk. 

And my new silk was to be trimmed 
elaborately and made elegantly, and some 
pleasant Sunday I would wear it tochurch, 
and Mr. Grace would preach— 

Bless me! what an intolerable nuisance a 
mind is which can be shunted off from a 
good smooth track, without any warning, 
by that miserable switch-tender, memory! 
I had almost said “Aroynt thee!” to the 
Holy Scripture itself. 

Was I, who had eaten the fat and drunk 
the sweet through all these happy years, to 
send ne portions to those for whom nothing 
had been prepared? 

I verily believe there was one wicked 
half minute during which I wished I wasn’t 
a Christian woman. Thank God, ’twas 
only a half minute! 

Sunday mornings Spencer andI always 
go tochurch together. Afternoons he goes 
to his mission school, and I, with the chil- 
dren, to the home school, when Baby 
doesn’t need my care. And inthe evening 
we stay at home, and Joe drops in after 
church, and it is the most restful and de- 
lightful time in the whole week. 

Sometimes we but more often 
Spencer lies on the rug before the grate, 
with his back to the coals and his head on 
a hassock; Joesprawls on thesofa or in an 
easy-chgir and smokes; and, if the children 
have gone to bed, I get down on the other 
hassock, between the two ‘“‘boys,” and 
sometimes we talk and sometimes we keep 
still for fifteen or twenty minutes at a 

me, 
vs That next Sunday night there came one 
of those long, blessed silences, and I began 
to be afraid that my husband had gone to 
sleep. 

‘* Spencer,” said I. 

‘Say on,” he responded. 

‘“‘How much Lord’s money is there in 
the little safe in our room, do you think? 
Twenty dollars?” 

“"Phirty;” answered Spencer. 
ten last night.’ 

‘« And you’ve paid the missionary money. 
Haven’t you?” 

“Yes, and the pew-rent and the hospital 
money.” 

‘‘Then I want twenty-five,” said I, and I 
read them Jane’s letter. 

**T remember when Cousin Jenny used to 
be the -jolliest girl anywhere about,” said 
Joe. ‘*She must have broken down fear- 
fully to write such a letter as that.” 

‘*Of course, she has,” I auswered, and 
then expatiated on her sacrificing herself 
for her sisters, and on her pitiful lameness, 
and the broken engagement.” 

‘What kind of a man was he?” asked 
Spencer. 

‘Oh! a first-rate fellow,” said Joe. ‘TI 
remember meeting him at Aunt Lucy’s two 
or three times, That’s where they courted. 


sing; 


“JT put in 


He’s an architect, and understands his 
business, too, I judge. Must be forty years 
old now, or thereabouts. I met the man— 
what is his name? Taylor? Yes, that’s it. 
Something or other Taylor. They used to 
call him ‘‘Burt” at Aunt Lucy’s. It must 
be Albert or Herbert or Bertram or Bertha, 
I suppose. I met him at your Brother Tom’s 
office one day last week, and he had a weed 
on his hata yard deep. I suppose that 
mother of his is dead, poor fellow. Odd 
how things turn up. Isn’t it? Here I meet 
him by chance, and he asks if my aunt and 
cousins are well, and I think over Aunt 
Lucy and her brood, never once dreaming 
of poor Jenny, and say “‘ Yes, thank you.” 
So he loses his chance to learn about her 
lameness, of which I don’t believe he’s ever 
heard one syllable; and Jenny turns up the 
week after and goes back to her slavery, 
very likely without so much as knowing 
that he is in the city.” 

‘*So she shipped him, without a word, as 
soon as she learned the doctor's verdict?” 
asked Spencer. ‘‘ Without so much as 
letting him know of the accident, and hea 
true, manly fellow, Joesays. And you call 
that womanly pride ard uphold her in it. 
I’m ashamed of you, Lucy.” 

‘“‘Why a lame woman is such a drag, 
Spencer; and, of course, she knew it, and 
knew he couldn’t afford the—what shall I 
call it?—the luxury of alame wife. And she 
was afraid to trust herself if he should 
begin to persuade her, as he certainly would 
have done; so she gave him no chance to 
speak.” 

*‘ Well, whatever you may say, Lucy, I 
think it was abominable treatment,” said 
Joe. 

Abominable!” echoed my husband, 
wriggling around till he could point to his 
empty sleeve. ‘‘ When I lost that, Lucy, 
according to this high and mighty theory, 
instead of bringing what was left of me 
back to you just as soonas I could, for you 
to cry over and make much of, because I 
knew you were as truly bound to meas I 
to you for life or death, I ought to have 
written: ‘Dear Miss Olver :—Circum- 
stances Over which I have no control will 
prevent me from fulfilling my engagements 
to yon. So I must beg you to release me 
as freely as I now do you. Wishing you 
all happiness for the future, I remain your 
faithful friend and well-wisher, Joun S. 
Brooks.’ That would have been the nobler 
part, would it? I confess it occurred to 
me, as I lay in the ambulance; but it didn’t 
take me more than half a minute to make 
up my mind that such pride was con- 
temptible.” 

‘““You knew it Would have broken my 
heart,” said I, stroking the empty sleeve. 

“« How did she know but he had a heart 
to break?” asked Spencer. 

‘“‘Take care of your hearts, 
They are brittle ware,” 
laugh. 
in hand. 

We laid our plans in this way: First, 
there was my seventy-five dollars. In fact, 
it was seventy-eight that was my contribu- 
tion; then twenty-five ‘‘ Lord’s money,” 
and a good Christian use it was to put it to, 
I think. Then Joe said he’d give another 
twenty-five, for the fun of seeing the experi- 
ment tried, if we’d promise to bring about 
at least one meeting between Cousin Jane 
and Burt Taylor. This Spencer under- 
took. 

He, my husband, was to give no money, 
because board was equivalent to money 
and increased household expenses, and 
there were to be twoof them. We were to 
try the experiment for two months. Board 
and washing for two for eight weeks, at 
the lowest calculation, would amount to 
somewhere from eighty to a hundred dol- 
lars—at cost price, of course. But then I 
had dismissed my second girl when Fanny 
went home, and I shouldn’t get another till 
she brought nly little girls back; but I 
might, perhaps, be obliged to have the 
laundress for two days each week, instead 
of one. 

I was to write to Ruth Ayres, in whom 
Joe was already interested for her sister’s 
sake, and Spencer for my own. She wasto 
come as nursery governess, have charge of 
little four-year-old Dick during four hours 
each day, and was to receive four dollars a 
week and her board. 


children. 
quoted Joe, with a 
And we went back to the business 





As te Cousin Jane, I was to appeal to her 
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benevolence. Here was this young girl, 
who was pining for learning and needing 
instruction, particularly in history and lit- 
erature, Jane’s pet branches. As for my- 
self, I wanted to hear Bayard Taylor’s 
lectures, and hadn’t studied up at all. 
Jane’s business should be to cram us 
with knowledge. We'd take an hour a 
day at it, andin two months she was to see 
to it that our brains had developed as rap- 
idly and remarkably as the liver of a Stras- 
bourg goose, 

Jane was to receive six dollars a week, 
and she could be looking up a place mean- 
while; and that would leave me with forty- 
five dollars for treats and presents, for 
gloves and boots very likely, perhaps a few 
ribbands and ruches, certainly a few con- 
certs and lectures. At all events, the money 
should be religiously used up upon them 
during the holidays. And it was, and it 
proved the best investment I ever 
made. 

It isn’t worth while to make a long story 
of it; but I must tell a little more about 
Jane’s affairs. 

Joe used to drop in quite often, after the 
new comer arrived, to have a little ‘‘ cous- 
inly chat with Jenny”; though I noticed 
that he would look at ‘‘ Breezy,” as we soon 
fell into the way of calling her, whenever 
he made one of his odd speeches. He 
would watch her color come, and I couldn’t 
but see how she would part her lips, as if her 
answer were all ready ; and then hold it back, 
because, with her quiet country manners, 
she wouldn’t speak unless spoken to. Joe 
often asked Spencer when he was going to 
fulfill that contract, and Jane and Ruth 
would leok puzzled, and Spencer solemn, 
and I conscious; but never a word did my 
husband speak on the matter till a full fort- 
night had passed. 

Then, one morning at breakfast, be said: 

‘*By the way, Lucy, I was talking yester- 
day with aman who gets up designs very 
cleverly; and I asked him if he couldn’t 
draw us something that would do for our 
dining-room sideboard. I told him to be 
at my-office to-night, and I’d bring him 
home with me, and after dinner you'd 
devote the evening to him. Joe promised 
to take the girls out to-night, didn’t he? 
So the architect won’t be in anybody's 
‘way at all.” 

‘Oh! that’s all right,” answered I. 
is coming directly after dinner.” 

And now tell me if the best of men is 
not the shrewdest of diplomatists as well. 
1 couldn’t have done it better myself. 
There Joe had a chance to take Ruth out 
alone, if Jenny were otherwise absorbed; 
and Jenny had a chance to escape an 
evening with an old lover, if she wished to 
avoid him; and both girls would, at all 
events, be looking their prettiest, in antic- 
ipation of the evening out with Joe. T 
declare, I was genuinely proud of my hus- 
band. 

Of course, Spencer had told Mr. Taylor 
of Jane’s presence with us and of her 
lameness, 

Thetwo men came up-town that night 
together. 

Jane turned pale at the very sound of 
their voices in the hall, and when Spencer 
introduced Mr. Taylor, I don’t know 
whether I bowed, or shook hands, or only 
stood staring at Jenny, who_ had risen, 
limping one step forward toward the door, 
as if to make her escape, and then, real- 
izing her lameness, stood despairingly, 
holding fast by the cold marble slab of the 
center-table. 

But Spencer had no chance for further 
introductions; for Mr. Taylor, with one 
quick, long, sliding step, was across the 
room, his arm about her, and fairly carry- 
ing her. to the sofa. She was a very wo- 
man, trembling and crying. He pale as 
she, and not quite master of his voice as 
he spoke her name; but eager and resolute, 
if eye or lip were any indication. 

Spencer disappeared without a word. I 
turned and went out at the other door, met 
my husband in the hall, and gave him a 
silent but vehement embrace, seized Breezy 
at the foot of the stairs and dragged her 
after me into the kitchen, where I ordered 
dinner to be delayed a half hour. 

Dinner was spoiled, but no one cared. 
Spencer and I spent the half hour in telling 
the story to Breezy, and at the end of the 


** Joe 





saying: “‘Time’s up. Is it all settled?” 
And we went out to our spoiled dinner. 

Joe did not take Ruth alone to the con- 
cert that night, for I viciously resolved to 
go in Jenny’s place, which arrangement 
pleased no one but dear little Ruth and Mr. 
Taylor. 

The wedding was that day two months. 
Jane fulfilled her duties as professor of 
literature according to agreement, spent 
two weeks more as my guest, and then, 
leaning on her lover’s arm with that ap- 
pealing dependence which always makes a 
lame woman seem younger than she is, she 
walked with him into Mr. Grace’s church 
early one morning, and, after shaking 
hands with usallround on the church-steps, 
as we came out, she took the horse-cars at 
the first corner and went at once to the 
cozy little home that Mr. Taylor had oc- 
cupied with his mother. 

Ruth in due time went back to Wells’ 
Creek; and Joe—but their little romance 
is too recent and too sacred for me to dis- 
close. Only I can now say that I have at 
last kept my promise to the sweet saint who 
sleeps in far-away China, and little Breezy 


is my sister from this day. 
* * * * * 


My dear reader, this is not a true story. 
Spencer and Joe and the long-suffering 
Burt Taylor, the loquacious Samanthe and 
the helpful Mrs. Brooks are all myths; or, 
if there isa Mrs. Brooks, she bought her 
new silk, made it daintily, and wore it 
gracefully. 

But Jane is no myth. She has gone back 
to her drudgery on $150. year; and lit- 
tle Ruth still teaches in Connecticut, for 
her brother did not marry and _ her 
“‘chance” has never come. 

If there is a Mrs. Brooks, she still wears 
the silk. It is a year old now. And she and 
hers, if they had courage to brave the storm 
and leave their comfortable home, their 
bright grate, and luxurious cigars, listened, 
it may be, last Thursday to Mr. Grace’s ex- 
bortations, and then went their ways, ate 
the fat and drank the sweet, and were glad, 
not because the joy of the Lord gave them 
strength to make sacrifices, and relinquish 
self indulgence, and send portions to them 
for whom nothing is prepared, but because 
of the great Babylon which they have 
builded and in which they glory. And, 
afar off, not lame Jenny and overtaxed 
Ruth alone, but other poor 

* Hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


Ah! dear friends, sweet friends! 


LADIES! 


REWAREot 
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Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 


My Reading and Writing-Table 
is separate from chair, and is 
secured in position by 4 strong 
button. Is 2asily adjusted to 
nearly all kinds of arm-chairs, 
but shou'd be used on my No. rh 
5, or or 13, to give compl:te satistection. Table canbe 
setat any angle desired, or Juwered to good position 
forwriting. Makesa nice tableforaninvald. Cut- 
ting-board for the ladies 








None of your little 7x9 af- 
fairs; butis16x32inches. Cannot be got out of order. 
For sale by the trade. Manutactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Motiville, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List 
Shipped as freight orexpressed to all parts of the 
United States. 


THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 


PRICE, $8. 
For all who want FoRs. 
ARM 





RIES, ete. 
®~ Can be used anywhere, 
without connection with’ chimney-fiues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 


NEW No. O COOK. 
especially for Milliners, 
Dressmakers Druggists, 
Barber. Tailors. Manetactur- 
= to_ heat Gine and Paste, 

and others. Adapted te the 
Use of MLA ‘LL FAMILIES 

it will ake. Steam, and 
Boil at the game Sime, 


E, $3. 
wa i FOR CIRCULAR. m5) 
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Gas Fixtures, 


in Gilt, Bronze, Dec- 
orative, Porcelain, 


AND TO 


Special Designs. 
Fine Clocks, 


in Bronze and Marble, and Ornament- 
al Bronzes. 
Architectural Church Fixtures, 
UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY AND EXCEL- 
LENCE, AND ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK OF ARTISTIC DESIGNS 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 
ORDERS, BY <oR RESPONDENCE oF OTHER- 


WISE, RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, TO WHICH 
MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0., 


836 and 8388 BROADWAY, 
and 13th STREET, near Union Square, 
New York. 


MANUFAC ron) ys 24th and 25th Sts. and 
10th Avenue, 


Grand GhristmasExibition, 


We take pleasure in 
announcing to our cus- 
tomers and the public 
that we have now 
opened the 


as LARGEST AND 
FINEST EXHIBITION 
OF 
























NOVELTIES 


ever before seen in our 
establishments, andre. 
specttully invite them 
to give us an early call. 


F. A.O. Schwarz, 


765 Broadway, 
between Sth and 9th Sts. 
BRANCH: 
No. 1159 ey ay, 
Corner 2ith St., 


New Y« x. 

N. B.—The VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
ot this season are now 
displayed. 


Peck & ee s American Club Skate. 





Sizes: 8, 8,9, 944, 10, 10%, 11, 114% inches. 


No. 1. Price 3 per pair, with Biued Foot-Piate, 85 00 
No 2. Full Nickel Plated..... 6 00 
No.3. “ ms Fine Polished & Plated, 7 0O 
PECK & onv eas CL IFPEe or N. Y. 
CLUB SKATFr 








No. 1. P rice, per pair, with blued iF: ot P Plate, $3 id 
No. 2. Full Nickel Plated 
. 


r 
” Kull Polished & Plated, 5 00 


No. 

The above Skates are all warranted o f the aoe 
quality, the No. | being the same muterial as No. 3, 
excepting in point of finish. To our country cus- 
tomers we will forward sample pars by express, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of price. A complete 
catalogus oi cheaper Skates and Novelties sent on 
application. agareee 

"7ECK & et gt Manufacturers, 

P.-O. Box 4958, 1:24 Nassau St., New York. 





BRAUNSDORF & METZ, 


168 WEST 34th ST. and 433 and 
4335 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


have ne «dl one of the largest and most select stocks 
of first-c 


CABINET FURNITURE 


ready forexamination, which they offer at greatly 


reduced prices. Specis ul eare is given to the man- 
ufacturing o a Furniture, Mantel and Pier Glasses, 
Draperies, etc., after designs which will be furnished 


without e xtra charge. 
Rak RNES’S ¥OOT-POWER 
MACHINERY. 
different machines with 
\ which Builders. Cabinet- 
M:kers, Wagon-Mak ers, and 






. Jobbers in miscellaneous 
S. work can compete as to QUALITY 
NY AND PRICE with steam-power 
Amuteur’s sup- 
saw-blades. MACHINES 
Say where you 


\BY and prices. Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
’ Rockford, Winnebago C>., Ill. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, ap RIT Mattresses, of all grades, a 
1TTLE'S. 203 Canal St. N.Y. 
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801. TOYS, GAMES. 


1871. 
Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy Goods, 
The St. Germain Student Lamp, 
Dresden and French China. etce, 
Baccarat and Fine Glassware, ete, 
AT RETAIL. 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
Low Prices. Large Assortment. 


HINRICHS, 


29, 31, AND 33 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 


J 
Pianos.--10-stop Organs.$ 75 
WHY PAY #500 
for a Piano or $300 for an Orzan, when you can have 
one of these (guaranteed as good as the best) sent on 
trial FREE by the 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 


47 University Place, New York? 


JAMES V, SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


FURNAGES, HEATERS, 


AND 


RANCES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
icul and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL fii rik spienaia 
in appearance und a great heater. 


io x wae Al 3! 
TAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Blexstea 
ornamental und unsurpassed asa baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms, 
CH-FLAT 
A 


THE « PREMIER” URNc. new, 


first-class, popular One-Oven "Taeee “for French 
Fiats. Brick, with or without hot-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manuiactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


Gold's Heater MT cCompany, 


114 Leonard St... N. Y. 
SOULE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S 
Patent Wrought lion Heaters, 


the “HEALTH” and “TUBULAR, 
These furnaces, mad*o!f Heavy Wrought Iron, 
firmly riveted at the seams. are gas-tight. durable, 
and économieal, and, ¢ »»tair ing several times more 
henting surface than any ordinary furnace,give an 
abundance of mildiy-warmed air 
tive pamphlet and references. 
application. 
variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. W.H. WARNER, Treas 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


"| WilsonSewing Machine Co, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


Our New Singer Sewing Machine 


COMPLETE FOR $15.00 NET. 
LYON 8. M. CO., 40 East 12th St., New York. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


ag -y in the surest and cheapest maton, D.C. 








1876, 








Serd for descrip- 
Estimates made on 
Steam Heating ‘Apparatus of every 














H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington 





-B. W. MERRIAM & C0,, 


77 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PIECES, 


DOORS, 


AND TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORT ERS 


FRENCH AND GERMAN L LOOKING- GLASS PLATES 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 





-PERsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 27 addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ....... Saekdessns -.-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 7 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly................. 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine........ oe POS SS 
Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’”)........ 270 3800 
Harper’s Magazine......... ceeeee 360) = 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly............0000. 360 400 
dtccecucsceccede @ Oe 4 00 
Home Journal........ eperer errs Co ee 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 130 
Hes” § 6 €£@ 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
sevpes 4@ 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
sasckeedae 2G») G6 
MEM CRURERG acc dsadas soccasesess 3 60 400 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

FRR dddcanas <andcis..cccuce aoe oe 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 2 25 2 50 
The Christian........... Ciacease oO 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine.......cscccccce 4 0 5 00 
Waverley Magazine............. - 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,’”? an MDlustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekty Post..... 260 300 


T. GC. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


No. 111 FULTON SsT., 
NEW YORK. 


FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 


GR Aq AM, MIRRORS, 


PICTURES, 
FRAMES, Etc. 


BRANCH: 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door South of 25th Street, 
West Side. 


THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


Harper’s Bazar... 


Ladies’ Journal....... 


Popular Science Monthly... 


Sunday Magazine.. ... 











82 BOWERY. 











NEW YORE. 











PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, ali postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewai) viz. : 


Either Volume of Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
Boston Monday Lectures, entitled 
‘Biology” and “ Transcendental- 
ism,” Published, in cloth, by James 
R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. Col- 
ored Illustrations. 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion or Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 


“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 
“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex-President U.S. Grant.” 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of ‘“ President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
For Three New Subscribers and $9 we 
give a copy of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Pictorial Quarto Dic- 
tionary, bound in sheep. latest 
issue, published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., of Philadelphia. See Pre- 
mium Page of this paper. 


Address 


Fine Steel 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


Che Fudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








53 Numbers, in advance (postage GOP cccsccd $3.00 
26 “ 1.50 
13 “ “ . @.75 
53 . after 3 months, 3.50 
52 « after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or withou 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mceney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Adaress THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
— Adv arena er . — Business eH 





{times (one month). We dies dues month) ..85e, 


1B (three months).toc (18 * = months). 80c 

26 “ “60C.| 26 “ six 

eo * Soave “ .50e.|52 rn . pe: 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 






1 time 
: fumes (one month),. 

“ (three months \. 
8 a (six ‘4 
(twelve “ le 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL eens DOLLARS PER AGATE 
‘E. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Frery CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in adven ce 
Address al] letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P.-0. Bex 3787 Wow York City, 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the tegal value ef 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, anda (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE AND OF 
PROPERTY. 


A LARGE amount of the suffering of the 
world has been caused by the neglect of 
men to insure their property. Every man 
has a livelihood to earn. He has to face the 
world and produce enough to support him- 
self and his family. Todo this, he must 
have a place in which to live, and gener- 
ally another in which to work or to trans- 
act his business. These two places have 
each their value to him. If not owned, 
they must be rented. It is often, far too 
often the case that alla man owns is the 
house ia which he lives. Accumulation 
seems to stop there in many cases. But 
whether he owns more is never a question 
with a man who owns at all. He seeks 
protection, or should do so, for what he 
does own. He knows that, while the aver- 
age amount of property lost by fire is 
small, if his own is burned, the accumula- 
tion of years is gone—gone in an instant— 
and he left to commence his fight with the 
world again. It matters not in what a 
man’s property consists—whether it is in 
his house, his place of business, a stock of 
goods, valuable machinery —unless he 
places the safcguard of insurance around 
it he is liable, at any minute to lose it en- 
tirely. The payment of $20 a year, more 
or less, for the premium on a fire 
insurance policy, is nothing in compari- 
son with the comfort even of knowing that 
@ man’s property cannot suddenly be 
snatched away, and he be left penniless 
This payment is a matter of no conse- 
quence in comparison with the protection 
it affords. No man knows when his prop- 
erty may burn. The means are always at 
hand, The greatest amount of care fails 
at times to prevent it. It may be a rat and 
some matches, and rats will eat sulphur, if 
they can get at it; it may be the leaving of 
a bunch of oiled rags in a corner, which 
will quite certainly produce spontaneous 
combustion; it may be the sudden lifting 
of alamp or carelessness in blowing one 
out; it may be a defective flue, a hole in 
the bottom of a stove, coals in a barrel of 
ashes, the blowing of some fabric into a 
gas-jet; or it may be any one of a thousand 
causes. The danger of fire isalways great, 
and may take from a man his means of 
support. Fortunately, the laws of trade 
and of reason renders this loss unnecessary. 
Fire insurance steps in and protects the 
property, and no prudent man will neglect 
to avail himself of its benefits. The man 
is not less than foolhardy who leaves his 
property uninsured. 

But preperty is to the man what the man 
is to the family. Tbe property is less than 
the life. It is only an aid to him in what 
he produces. The life is more, for it does 
all. It is the entire support of the family. 
It is their all. Should not the family be 
protected in that which solely provides 
support for them, even more than the man 
in what enly aids him in his work? Is not 
life insurance a greater necessity than fire 
insurance? There can be no kind of doubt 
in the mind of any reasonable man in 
regard to this. If he can afford but one, 
he should first be the wise man who pro- 
vides an inheritance for his family. 


—_— 


INSURANCE NOTES. 





—The following is a list of the receivers 
of the various life insurance companies 
which are now being wound up. Those 
who have policies unsettled in either of 
the companies would better address the 
receiver of the company. We believe 
them all to be honorable men, and that no 
other one’s advice is necessary: 

AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE.—E. Z, Laurence, 
17 Broad Street. 

ATLANTIC MuTuAL Lire,—Has gone into vol- 
untary bankruptcy. 

CONTINENTAL LIFE.—John P. O'Neill, 20 
Nassau Srreet. 

CRAFTSMEN’s.—J. L. Worth, 216 Broadway. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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CoOMMONWEALTH.— Thomas §. Moore, 102 
Broadway. 


GuaRDIAN MoutTuaLt.—H. R. Pierson, 252 
Broadway. 

NorTH AMERICAN LiFE.—H. R. Pierson, 252 
Broadway. 


Security Lire.—W. H. Wickham, 33 Pine 
Street. 


Os eee Moutvau.—S. W. Rosendale, Albany, 


Aspury Lire.—A. V. Stout, Broadway and 
Chambers Street. 

Eciectic Lire.—P. T. Ruggles, 39 Wall St. 

HeERcuLEs Mutvuat.—W. K. Kitchen, 214 
Broadway. 

Wipows’ AND OrPHANS’.—H. R. Pierson, 252 
Broadway. 

RESERVE MutvuaL.—H. R. 
Broadway. 


NEw 797 MvutTvuaL.—Ex-Gov. Joel Parker, 
Newark, N. 


Pierson, 252 


—There has been a great deal of criticism 
of the large salaries paid some of the life 
insurance officials. It is undoubtedly just 
criticism, as far as some of them are con- 
cerned, and very unjust in others. Large 
salaries paid in other connections are inter. 
esting in this connection. The Czar of Rus- 
sia gets $8,250,000 per year; the Sultan of 
Turkey manages to get along on $6,000,000; 
Napoleon lived on $5,000,000 a year; 
Francis Joseph of Austria receives $4,000,- 
000 annually; King William of Prussia is 
more moderate in his wants, as he only gets 
$3,000,000 per year; Victor Emmanuel has 
$2,400,000; Queen Victoria, with her very 
large family, seems to be very poorly paid, 
as she only has the small sum of $2,200,- 
000. Mr. Furber’s salaries in the Charter 
Oak and the Universal, which have seemed 
so large, will now appear smaller, even to 
him, we think. 


—‘‘ The receiver of the Protection Life 
Insurance Company, of Chicago, is making 
haste slowly with his report of ‘that wrecked 
swindling concern. His efforts to collect 
the August assessment, which had been 
authorized by the court, have not been suc- 
cessful. Out of $40,000 he succeeded in 
collecting about 4,000. The total death 
losses aggregate over $500,000, while the 
assets will figure about $50,000. It is inti- 
mated that the creditors will probably re- 
ceive 10 per cent.” —Chronicle. 


But the public has been served, neverthe- 
less. Even if the company had been solv- 
ent, it is better that some suffer loss now 
than that thousands should go on paying 
money for life insurance, each paying the 
same rate, regardless of the fact that it is 
really worth five times as much to insure 
some of them as it is others. 


—The examination of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
has just been completed; and Mr. Smyth, 
Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, reports that the result of the exam- 
ination is completely satisfactory--that 
the Company is in a sound and prosperous 
condition and that it has strictly complied 
with the requirements of the law in all re- 
spects. Its affairs have been rigidly in- 
vestigated and thoroughly examined, in the 
manner provided by law. 








INSURANCE. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
Insurance Company 


of New York. 


OFFICES: 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 








ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1850. 





Report of Hon. JOHN F. SMYTH, Su- 
perintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State 
of New York. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ? 

ALBANY,N. Y., Nov. 30th, 1877. § 
The examination of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, an institution organized twenty-seven 
years ago, baving been completed, the Superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department is gratified that it 
is his privilege to announce to the public that the 
result of this examivation is entirely satisfactory, 
and thatthe company isina sound and prosperous 
condition and has strietly complied with the require- 
ments of the Jaw in all respects. The same rigid 
tests have been applied to this as to other compan- 
ies, the assets and liabilities having been rigidly 
inquired into. To execute such an examination as 
this is, of course, a work of labor and great expense 


the titles to all property owned by or mortgaged to 
the company being examined and reported on by 
professional gentlemen of high standing and each 
piece of property carefully appraised. After an in- 
vestigation of this character confidence will neces- 
sarily be restoredinthe public mind on the whole 
subject of life insurance, when it is clear'y estab- 
lished that, upon a net valuation, this company, 
with a total res: rve liability of $7,752,528, has a sur- 
plus, carefully invested, of $1,671.36$.61, and it will 
also show that neither the labor nor expense con- 
nected therewith has been unnecessary. 

There has been deducted from the property owned 
by and mortgaged to the company, in accordance 
with the report of the appraisers made to me, $151,- 
495.11, and during 1877 the company has been obliged 
to purchase, under foreclosure, property costing 
$553,179 66, although when the loans were made on 
said real estate sufficient margin existed over the 
sum loaned to authorize investment, according to 
the vatue of real estate that prevailed then such 
loans were made. 

The prem um notes and loans represented by 30,000 
certificates of policyholders were examined in detail, 
and seriatim lisis, giving number of policy, amount 
of notes and reserve on such policies, are filed in 
the Department. From a total of notes and loans 
amounting to $1,881,351 77, but $10,396 98 was found on 
eanceled policies and policies where the notes were 
in excess of the reserves charged against the policies 
respectively. 

From an inspection of the statements given here- 
with of the stocks and bonds owned, it will be seen 
that such investments are in accordance with the 
laws, and that the loans on cojlaterals, in like man- 
nerinvestec, have sufficient margir ,and to the secur- 
ities so held no objection can properly be made; 
therefore, nothing has been deducted on account of 
either of the lact-mentioned items. 

The examination was made as of September 30th, 
1877, and the net reinsurance reserve on outstanding 
policies and annuity bonds, 12,338 innumberand $37,- 
510,088 86in amount, calculated on such policies and 
bonds as of the date mentioned. Lists of uncoilected 
and deferred premiums, unpaid dividends, and pre- 
miums paid in advance were also made and verified 
by close investigation. 

The management of the company is in the band 
of gentlemen thoroughly qualisied to perform the 
duties of the trust which they have undertaken— 
many of them appearing to give their whole time 
and attention thereto. The closest scrutiny into 
every branch of the business under them wasin- 
vited and accepted. 

The following is a statement of the assets and 
liabilities : 

ASSETS, 
Real Estate.. ce +» $693,629 57 
Bonds and mortgages. iene +. 4,203,744 49 
STOCKS AND BONDS ¢ OWNED. 


Par Market 
Value Value. 





WW. BORRONGB: odsssacc $929, 30 $980,883 75 
NY. City Bonds. .. . 408,700 410,192 00 
Brooklyn Bonds.. 100,009 110,000 00 
a County 

Es caneseos . 62,600 65,720 60 
V irginia, State Bonds.. 19,900 4,856 50 





ank of Commerc: 
(i. Wy Bes .<25.5. 5,000 6,375 00 


#1,52: 524,650 § 650 $1 578, 578,027 25 $1,578,027 25 
COLLATERAL LOANS. 













Market Amount 
Value. Loaned, 

Totals €1,25 995,615 34 995,615 34 
Cash in Bank and Office.. 62,149 24 
Net uncollected and deterr niums 184,218 19 
Premium notes and loans...... -» 1,870 954 79 
Accrued interest on all securities......... 168,002 27 


Total admitted assets........s0..+.e00. 89, 756,341 14 


ITEMS NOT ADMITTED. 
Deduct from real estate owned. $86,401 65 
Deduct from mortgage.......... 
Deduci from premium notes.. 0 396 98 
Total items not admitted...........06+ 161,896 09 
OCR ABBDIB .o55<o50sea essgeeaeenscseses $9,918,237 23 


LIABILITIES. 









Net reinsurance reserve .........eeeeeeee $7,752,527 00 
Unpaid lossesand claims — ,,,,..-e.seees 169,776 89 
Unpaid dividends to policyholders 147,852 00 
Unpaid dividends to stockholder 13,622 53 
Premiums paid in advance ....... 1,194 11 
$8,084,972 53 
Capital stOck......... seesces s -ceceeesees $100.000 60 
‘Surplus as regards polieyholders. on the ee 
basis of admitted assets.... ......0,... 1,671,368 61 
Surplus as regurds policyholders, on the 
basis of totalassets.... == ....... 1,833,264 70 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY STOKES, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES M. McLEAN, EDWARD SCHELL, 


AUGUSTUS SCHELL, Cc. NORWOOD, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, WM. K. HINMAN, 
DENTON PEARSALL, 8. R. COMSTOCK, 
W.J. VALENTINE, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
AMB’E C. KINGSLAND, JOHN D. RUSS, 
JOHN S HARRIS, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
WM. A. SEAVER, JACOB L. HALSEY, 
R.C. FELLOWS, JACOB NAYLOR, Phila.,, 
EDMUND COFFIN, SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JOHN T. TERRY, EDWARD KING, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. WATSON, 
E. A. WALTON, J.E. YEATMAN, St.Louis, 
C. VANDERBILT, JR., N.K. MASTON, 8’n F’an., 
ABRAM DU BOIS. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


B. Y; bet PLE,? Assistant 
H. B. STOKES, § Secretaries. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier, 
JOHN B, POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 








York and Connecticut, 








{December 13, 1877. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


7and 19 Warren S8t., New York. 
Pte Mat TG on esac acceeeececeee cee ATL 
Premiums much less th: ~{ ty in other companies, ' 
WM. WALKER, President. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


ee, $365,000 
0;000 


50 per cent dividend paid on all expiring mn pol- 
tome, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others, 

This Company has been in operation over 26 years, 
has paid over $1,300,000 in losses ($456,868.25 ot Which 
was at the * Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872),and over 
$500,000 in dividends to policyholders. 

None but oe safer classes of risks taken 

SRAEL on gt ROK, rien. and Treas. 
CHAS. A a HOWL, VL. 
LOCAL Ne enrs IN Vkvery TOWN. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 











a aes ee eee nem 445 2 
Fire Liabilities, including “50” per cent. 0 

the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 33 
IGG BURG on escuela wecince) ooesken 18. 122,024 87 


Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 





THE 


CON TINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT S8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary, 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAB DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.’’ 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 














THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President} 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F, Luoyn, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Barruert, Actuary 
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34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Nwt' ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 ............ — 871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed... . 577,857 





WR iisb nda: oc one nceesnccceccucescncees $13,293,183 31 
as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 

For pam phiets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876, 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


lst January, 1876, to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 2.173.200 07 


JANUALY, 1876............ccccccsercce-seeeee 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... . $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire discunnected with 

Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from -” January, 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876.....00+...-.002 $0,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period.,..... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,.. $1,038,410 35 





= Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks _...$11, 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779, 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 267,000 00 
38 

7 


_ 


Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.. 

Premium Notes ninco Bills Receivable.. 

Cash in Bank.. 


Total Amount Of Assets......,...+++++$15,694,867 31 


Bee eee wameeeertetreeesee oe st 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
W. H. H. MO ORK, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis C URTIS. ROB’T B. MINTURN 
CH ARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMIE Low. i ee W.UANE. 


DANIEL S. MILLER, 
. STURGIS 


WwM . HLA’. D. LEVER * 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM KE. DODGE, geese GRaY, 


L MUND W. CORLIES 
MAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT 

C. A. HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE 

JO tN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H. W 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Prestdent. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 85,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the eee every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their valu 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. Jou DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec, 








United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
rren ren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 53. 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL ” itecmmaial 
and LIBERALITY TO THR INSURED 

All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
Jaap BUELL, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secreta: 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


MUTUAL BENEEIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. 








Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 
Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 
standing Risks................eee 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 
claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 
Net Surplus......... ensens eerccccseee 
Total Assets........... poere rr e ee 


GEO. T. HOPH, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, See. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


930,107 84 


265,962 10 
844,015 13 
--83,040,085 07 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = -°= °= = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpald Losses and Dividends RS (ys 








= = o s » e $3,000,000 00 
1,834,003 10 


267,780 92 























Net Surplus - - - = + =# = = 1,041,490 75 
TOTAL ASSETS, \= 2= © = #®© #= © #& =& $6,143,274 77 

° SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

ash in Bank..... ......ce00. ike 7m eecccncccccccccccescccces ote $417.5 4 33 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Hai Hstate, (worth $4,é4i 1,500.00). fe 1,9 

Paled eacos Sts nny Wereee.. Kees PTITTTITTTTTTTTTTTiT error 

state and City Bond 8, - $6Ghinsetenteeceunsss ‘ eee 30 

Loans on Stocks. payable on wowens (market vaiue of Securities $57 3 

Mterest AUS ON 1st JULY, 1877..00.....cccsssccccsccsncens ecsscceececcesees 

Balance in hands ¢1 ABONS..ceccccreeeces 29 

Premiums ¢ due and uncollected on Pollalee issued at this Office. 


Total... .cccccccccscece PP or 






seveceerevcecececsceress POVLES 294 VF 


LIABILITIES. 
for Losses outstanding on ist July IBTosererereresssrseneresterersseeeonstteterssserseseses + $265,14 


Claims fi 
Dividends unpaid........see-cecees 





Total 


seeseseeseeettesesese 8267) 780 92 92 





H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


t THE | 





REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. %th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aide 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting tn value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago. The eash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character,and are worth $580,515.75 more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, 4s sworn to by the officers in the Jast Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ; 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conauct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to arigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on anotber being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows, 
amounts to $5,962,873 79. 

T’nis exhiBic clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 




































ASSETS. 
Mee MMAR sac cicccesicscccccs wadeiases peep bendsaxivehanamidenimeasiands add undadickadekacanaguadbauiee $2,473,087 50 
Bonds and Mortgages. .....cccccccccccccccccccccce cocccccceccccccvcccccceccccs eeceee Seqane Kéddcenncnceadsaeee 17,205,232 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 
: Cost Value. Market Value. 
Meschante’ Dank, N. ¥., St0G. oc cccccccecccccecs. ccccsscccce aatimaaaah eas $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., stock............ ° ccccscee 6 UE 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock covcee 6D 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock Giébdendeds sécdsadeetedueuaensee 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., 8tOCK..........sceeeeeeees shade damebatonaeee ae 5,381 25 6,400 00 
Wiaihed Dintes BORED. ccnccsccccsscsccccsccecccscevecsscecccsccescseses secces 3,792,113 97 3,892,763 34 
Comtand Peels EeGWiiisiss c0ccccccecccccscccsccsccons. cece silent See P 25,233 75 26,759 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company st0ck............-sscceeeeeeeeeee 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company DOMGS.............seeeeeeeeeeeee 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds nad . 576,110 00 
Now Tork County Boumey WOME G sco cccscccccccsccsictcncccccccascocccccces 42,C0U 00 
New York City consolidated DONGS..........-.ccecencceeeececteeceeeceeees 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds................. 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds..............-..+ 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds 1,178,333 33 
BRRGGRIGE C1EG WOE sac 5a ic csscccdnccincdcccncsccvcncccsseccccccsosesaccsses 1,024,700 00 
SO CHF Biv vncscccccccccsccscsnnsessenccctcccedscccegecscccscccesases 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bonds... - 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds............ - 129,875 00 131,210 00 
Flushing water bonds 77,600 00 80,000 60 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds -. 9,519 92 10,155 00 
East Chester bonds............. cccdeaigice San 5,000 00 
Richmond City bonds sesceesee 46,250 00 56,500 00 | 
Tennessee DONGS.........-.eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeerecteeeees --- 8,000 00 8,000 00 
I I hata dincciecescdsnctenadesdsnenndndedasceee --- 2,730 00 3,500 00 
pi go ere eee 15,840 00 15,840 00 
South Carolina bonds...............++ 8,960 00 8,960 00 
Misssissippi warrants... 15,285 71 20,00 00 
BOGMIR oven ccscsidaccscces 9,730,525 91 $10,311, 045 67 67 10,311,045 67 
Premium Notes and Loans...... SO hadlas Gddebitin caldudeseadcuggslaenudenvacdonseqbaasssnaggdanenede 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies. — ngulanene AS, ceubdueie waa eadeeds c0cbeess cesescecededeces scaceee 1,427,933 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages..........0f605 .. 0s 224,052 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds............. e 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans 25,719 37 
Rents due and accrued........... eeccreces Cbs Che deccttgucacsacssocsce 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported... 
Premiums deferred.....+-.... «+++ 
Total......- ss . - 
Deduct 20 per cent, estimated cost of collecting above........---se00 ceeeeees Reereneereeeees 111,544 51 
Net amount,,..-.05 eeesseeee SbacecSeectecdsceseccescccscs soccesccseces Ceecccecccce © eeeccccecese . __ $46,178 04 
erie A UNO os oo caseessdeescacacetesiessdawadsssucasasads Pee Pe Fee ssndscqnes $32,945,621 30 30 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED: 
Agente? Balances. ........ccseccccccccsee. covccccces Wile ickeacsacdes senanaxied aeuded., deeunens $36,154 19 
Cost value of Reai Estate over piesent appraired values... ‘ 68,488 96 
Loans on Mortgage in excess of presert value 149,605 00 
es, ck cdueecdenenchceensssubacess  Jeducsdcadeseuducccdscnadsdedsceduesedssastaddduasesedscduddeudes 254,248 1 
Petead Gree: MSWOAGs dics ccs cncccccccscvccccsccccccccostevcoccsosccccccsccdueccccoscccccesssccccocesens $33,199,869 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Losses and Matured Endowments not ue............ceecececeeceeccsecsneee seeeeeecnenrseseeee - $418,393 19 
Death Losses and Claims resisted 97,200 00 
Premiums paid in advance..............++..- 17,088 32 
Estix ated Liability on Lapsed Policies...............cececeeeeeceeeeeeeeteeeesneeesens ddcesecccsdcecgescce 10,000 60 
q Net Reinsurance Reserve....... Reddiddads esas ekekudcstanstcas tindaasndecaauabensanenteesccuduubes Geel 26,440,111 00 
.s Wated DL IaDeGs ccs decccsiccicnccgcccccccscacecccoccdsscccescveceseccconcccsesscasesdsacdsdsseoeccoes $26,982,742 51 


Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted assets, as determined by this report. $5,962,878 79 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of total assets, as reported by the Company,...... 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the above.............. aceeaseasnaas codsecese =SEF,IM 


» JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 
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Farm and Garden, 


GRAPE-ROT AND PHYLLOXERA. 


THE most important question before grape 
culturists nowis to discover the cause of the 
grape-rot. It is by no means settled that the 
phylloxera is the cause, as Prof. Cook thinks, 
although the insect does infest the sickly vines. 
A careful cultivator, I-ador Bush, of the noted 
vineyards of Bushville, Mo., writes a letter on 
the subject, published in The Country Gentle- 
man: 


“* Prof. Cook’s hypothesis that the phylloxera 
is the chief cause of grape-rot reminds one of 
the boy’s wonder that God should make large 
rivers flow by great cities. The grape-rot is on 
grapes and the grape-louse is on grape-roots ; 
and that is all the connection I can discover be- 
tween the two. Ican assure Prof, C, that I 
have found the grape-louse plentiful on the 
roots of vines which had no rot inthe fruit; 
and I bave found the rot quite bad on vines 
which had ne lice, or very few, at the roots. 
Avy one who has seen, as I have, American 
Vines luxuriant in the midst of European vines 
destroyed by phylloxera must be satisfied that 
this insect is nearly or qnite innocuous to our 
native varieties. Any variety where roots suffer 
from the insect shows it in the vine itself, 
which becomes sickly, aud after a little dies ; 
while the rot is frequent and complete in the 
most vigorous and healthy plants. Hence, [ 
conclude there is no connection between rot 
acd phylloxera. 

“Let us not lose sight of the fact that the 
phylloxera is an indigenous insect, which has 
always existed on our native vines—at least, 
longer than any grape culture. Like several 
other injurious insects, it has been kept in 
check here by insect enemies, or parasites, and 
by climatic influences, but has never been ex- 
tinct; yet yot appears only in some seasons, 
and was not serious, if at all noticed, in some 
varieties, until lately. 

‘*T am glad that you and other horticultur- 
ists are giving special attention to this serious 
malady. I have tried to direct the attention of 
the Department of Agriculture to this subject, 
and Commissioner Le Duc has promised his co- 
operation ia efforts to discover its cause, and, 
if possible, some means for its prevention. 
To this end discussion and careful study of all 
the facts and surrounding circumstances are 
necessary ; but let us be careful to avoid hasty 
conclusions. 

‘*Prof. Riley made his first observations of 
the phylioxera in our vineyards at this place, 
and few men have given earlier and more con- 
tinuous atiention to the subject than myself. 
My junior partner, Mr. Meissner, has just re- 
turned from France, where he went for the 
purpose of observing theinsect and its ravages 
there, especially its effects on the differ-nt va- 
rieties of American vines, which we have ex- 
ported largely to Southern France since 1873. 

‘We have found the lice more or less in dif- 
ferent seasons, not cnly on the roots, but also 
in galls on the leaves; and it is strange how 
they change io these respects. At first they 
formed their galls on the Clinton variety only ; 
in a later year on the Taylor; and it seemed ae 
if their attempts to form galls on any other 
than the cordifolia varieties were abortive, ex- 
cpt, perhaps, on Delaware, which is not yet 
classffied. Tuis last season they formed galls 
on Norton, Cynthiana, and Herbemont, in 
preference to all others. They have never 
as yet been known to form galls on any of the 
vinifera, or European varieties. But, while 
they were the most pleutiful with us this year 
on both leaves and roots of Norton and Cyn- 
thiana, these two varieties were the freest of 
all from rot and gave a full crop in my vine- 
yard. 

‘¢ Another fact which leads me to look for 
the cause of rot in another direction is this. 
Although the rot was very bad in the Lower 
Missouri and Mississippi valley, there was no 
rot on grapes in St, Lows and its immediate 
vicinity, especially where the vines were with- 
in the influence of much coal-smoke, as near 
the iron furnaces of Carondelet suburb.”’ 














PINEAPPLES. 


As the pineapple does not seed, the plant is 
propagated by suckers. Occasionally the 
crown of tue fruit, the small aggregated mass 
of leaves, is planted ; but, as this requires three 
years to arrive at fruit-bearing, while the 
suckers only take twelve to eighteen months, 
the suckers are preferred for propagation. 
They are planted in rich red soil, about 
eighteen inches apart, and demand frequent 
weeding. Careful cultivation greatly improves 
the size and flavor of the fruit. In the Botan- 
ical* Gardens of Singapore the enormous 
*golden-yellow fruit often measures four feet 
long by nine inches wide, contrasting favorably 
with the puny specimens usually seen on Bos- 
ton and New York fruit-stands. A field of 
wild pineapples, such as cover many of the 
islands in the Straits of Malacca, is almost as 
inaccessible as a field of cacti, and the leaves 





with their sharp points, are a formidable obsta- 
cle to the naked legs of the natives who desire 
to obtain the fruit. 

The pineapple is grown for export in the 
Bahamas, in fields of large size and of consid- 
erable extent. They are of two kinds, the 
sugar-loaf, which is the best, and the Spanish, 
or red pine, an inferior fruit. They are cut in 
agreen state, in order to keep during the 
voyage. In 1872 over 7,000,000 pineapples, 
valued at $200,000, were exported from these 
islands. The prices range from seventy-five 
cents to $1 per dozen.. New York now almost 
moxropolizes the trade in pineapples from the 
West Indies, though Loudon usually receives 
eight or ten cargoes per year direct. The 
shipments to the latter place are usually in 
vessels carrying about 50,000 pineapples each, 
1,300 pines averaging a ton in weigit. The 
hold of each vessel is fitted with three or four 
racks of wood, separated by upright posts, 
thus forming three or four shelves or plat- 
forms, the entire length and depth of the hold, 
with the exception of the center, where a pas- 
sage is left from stem to stern for admission. 
The fruit is then placed, with a portion of the 
foliage on, to protect it from bruisiug, in layers 
of about four pines deep, upon the racks, 
which are built to prevent the great pressure 
that would otherwise be upon the lower por- 
tion of the fruit. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


It is surprising to see the quantity of po- 
tatoes that can be grown from one pound cf 
seed. Lust season parties that did their “ level 
best,” in competition for some tempting prizes, 
succeeded in producing from one pound of the 
Alpha potato from 1,280 to 1,952 ibs. In these 
experiments each eye was cut from the seed 
and planted in separate hills ; and the land was 
covered with an immense coat of stable dung 
and plowed or forked in. Then ashes, bone- 
dust, lime, and other fertilizers were applied 
without stint, at the rate of $500 worth to the 
acre; and when the clouds failed to supply 
sufficient moisture water was supplied from 
otber sources. This is ‘high farming” in re- 
ality—no half-way work. And it was shown 
that one cannot easily apply too much manure 
to potato-land. Potatoes require a good deal 
of potash, and farmers cannot make a mistake 
in applying to the land on which they are 
grown cither ashes or commercial fertilizers 
that contain a large percentage of potash. It 
comes cheapest in muriate of potash, being 
fifty per cent. of actual potash and selling at 
$2.50 per 100 lbs.—Aural New Yorker. 

...-In choo-ing dwarf pears, select those 
that have been budded close to the ground, as 
when they are replanted the stocks should be 
buried an inch below the pear scion, which 
prevents the attacks of the quince-borer. If a 
long stem has to be buried the usual conse- 
quences of deep planting result and do as 
much injury as the quince-borer. Also, in 
choosing, select, if possible, plants that have 
been raised from cuttings ; for layered stocks 
have almost always a long, deep, tap-looking 
root, on which dwarf pears do not do well. If 
we have to use such dwarf pear trees, better 
shorten some of this long trunk root before 
planting. Never plant what appears to be the 
stem of a tree far beneath the surface, under 
apy circumstauces, for disease will be most 
probably an ultimate consequence.— Gardener's 
Monthiy. 

..One of the finest herds of Hereford cat- 
tle in Herefordshire, England, was recently 
dispersed by auction, The report says: ‘‘ The 
top price was reached by the magnificent cow 
Rosebud, which has won so many first prizes, 
including the red ticket at the late Liverpool 
show of the Royal English Avrigultural Socie- 
ty. Mr. Arkwright, of Hampion Court, secured 
her at $775. He also got Beatrice at $500, and 
her heifer-calf at $500. Beatrice is a splendid 
heifer. Lord Coventry gave $700 for Giantess, 
a third prize Royal English winner this season. 
The uinety-four females. including heifer 
calves, averaged £33 17s. 4d., or $167 per head. 
One bull made $600, and the average was $270 
for the bulls.” 

... Showing the possibilities of cultivation 
and the variations that may be produced, we 
find the difference between the Tuscan wheat, 
which is cultivated exclusively for its straw, 
of which fine Leghorn hats are made, and the 
“ pedigree wheat” of Mr. Hallett, of England, 
isin some respects as great as between two 
entirely different plants. Thus the hat-wheat 
has a short, loose, bearded ear, containing not 
more thana dozen small kernels; while the 
‘‘ pedigree wheat”’ has shown beardless ears of 
884 inches in length, closely packed with large 
kernels, to the number of 120. 


...-In making new vegetable gardens, a 
southeast aspect should be chosen, as far as 
practicable. Earliness inthe crops is a very 
great desideratum, and such an aspect favors 
this point materially. Too great a slope is ob 
jectionable, as inducing to a great run of water 
in heavy rains. The plots for the crops should 
be laid off in squargs or parallelograms, for 
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convenience in digging, and the edges of the 
walks set with box edging. If water can be in- 
troduced, it is a great convenience. 


.Use kerosene oil to cure scaly leg in 
fowls. The moment a fowl shows signs of the 
plague—the scales of the legs become of a 
whitish slate color and curl upward a little— 
fill an old fruit-can full of oil and immerse the 
legs of the fowl in it upto the feathers. If 
matter has already gathered, the oil will loosen 
it and it can be seraped off. Of course, itisa 
painful operation and the bird may suffer with 
sore legs for a day or two. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
15 John Street, New York. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES ID IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no zrasshoppers. orderly society, good 
eee ts, and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 
Xredit! 

Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 


USE FISHER’S 


























SAE Y OIL, 


Pure White. 
Has no disagreeable odorin burning. Is perfectly 
safe and is a very 


> s s ° ° ° 7 
Brilliant Illuminating Oil, 
givinga good, safe,and steady light to read or sew by. 
Packed in 1 and 5-gallon CANS, also in BARRELS. 
{2 Sump!e cases, containing 2 cans(10 gallons) Oil, 
sent FREE toany address on 1eceipt of £4.50. $lal- 
lowed for cans and cases when returned. 
ere the Manufacturer, 


- L. FISHER, 


JOHNSON pe McWHORTER STREETS, 
Newark, N. J. 














Harrison's System of Griading! 


Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready. 

NEW STANDARD FLOURING MILLS. 

Old Theories, Horizontal Grinders, Slow Runners 
Ful y Exploded. Fine Flour, High Speed, and 
Economical vming Fully Esiablished. 

A NEW Copy For All, 
Millers and Kditors please address 
EDWARD HARRISON, 

No. 135 Howard Ave., New Haven, Conn, 












P; {STE 
Stanoa, 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, — Flear. 


LISTER BROTHER 
Now York Office 159 ony “Street. 
actory, Newark, N. J. 
«" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GCUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER.. 
Itis prompt ours and reliable. T'welve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard ene arenes. For suxened Pp a address 
FIC GUANO CO . Bosto K. N. PHELPS, 
Windeor Conn.; SHARPLESS « ‘cARPEN T ao w 
South Water Sc, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 








LANE & BODLEY CO. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over s!x 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
three experts 


Send for circulr, acivin description ris details of 
the famous trial, ANE & BOD LE * 


n anf Water eo Cincianati 


OTIS & GORSLINE, 
$1 Powern’s Block 
Rochester, NW. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
) VITRIFIED,8ALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 


Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from 








peri to any 
Sewer-Pive made in thie countrr. 





FOR WARMING DWELL- 


ASE INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
HOT WATER. 


OILERS ©.R, ELLIS, 


182 Center St.. New York, 





MEDICAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
itata better advantage. This induced me to mare 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM, 

Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut upin my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my, tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. Ihad used everything that offered any hope » 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 


ing with Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of cours., 
ttn not prevent its coming in contact with iy 
ands. 

i took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, | 
founa my crook 4 fingers straighten out, and Lhad 
as muc a use of themasever. I could rage | believe 
my eye I showed my hand to my wife and family, 
—_ a general rejoicing was the result 

The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recall: d, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
my oa that my ef £001 fortune had been caused by 

CTRO sILICON. My next step was to discover 
sae means by which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through every book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last. in a very old mecica! book, Lfound a way by 
which I couid doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world bas never seen before. I now began to 
look about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

I had « neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
tracted by rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
Oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
shop, apparently as wellasever. It had worked just 
as it did inmy case, producing a perfect cure. L 
gave itto other of my neignbors and friends (for 
miles around) who.were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Suff Joints, Burns, 
ete, all of which it cured, Withuut any ‘trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good ior 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications in all external diseases occurring in 
that nobie animal. 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
pany, office it William St.. New Yo 

VAN SCHAACK, § STEVENSON & Co.. Chicago. 

Sola by a! Drugyists. 50 cents per bottle. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinsry organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 








Seld by all Druggists. Ask for Circular, or write 


forone to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


se T i | %* by using Howes 
j A  gnsen tr eses 

Syrup.” Dr. A. Eldridge and , of Canan- 

daig rua, N. Y., have given .-~l, ph nh ot its 


saving their lives in obstinate Kidney Disease. 


SE ) is what patients say, after using 
A G - Howe’s Concentrated Syrup. 
Death had been staring them in the face. Doctors 
had given them up to die uf Liver Disease. 


T § FFFER NG Ladies may avoid by a 
WHA 1 timely use of Howe’s 
Concentrated Syrup for Weakness and Uterine Dis- 


eases aod Periodic Irregularities, Ulceration of the 
Womb, and Diseases of Child- birth, Scrofula, ete. 


C F, so wonderful does Howe’s 
AS A M: RA L Genesmors Syrup cure 
old, obstinate Chro nic Diseases—as Catarrh, Con- 
sumption. Bronchitis, — of the Heart, etc. 
Sold by D =: ‘Addr 

~. C. B. ‘HOWE, Seneca Falls, | N. 





—A GIFT— 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 
is Brown's Shakesperean Almanac for 1878. 


It fairly glows with quotations and illustrations from 
the“ Bard of Avon,” and from top to toe is man’s 
life i!lustrated. Ishall print four million copies or 
more, botn Eualish and German, and, being desirous 
of making the cistribution of them as rapid as possi- 
ble. [ will send ten or fifteen copies free, prc paid, to 
any one who will judiciously disoose of them in their 
locality. Address Dr.O. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Cancer 


Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who has 

been engaged in avery extensive and 
successful! practice at ROME,N Y.,for more than twen- 
ty years. Thousands Of persons ‘cured of this much- 
dreaded disease, who came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from aterrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write for a circular, ziving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome. N. Ye 


























BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior CHRO of Bells 


Special attention given to C 
2 Illustrated Catalogue sent iene 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders. West Troy, N. 

Fifty years established. CHURCH hei: and 

CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, ete. Improved 

Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 





LL&. 








BUCKEYE serl FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 

Tlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Byrr, 102 E. 24 8t., Cincinnatl. 
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Great Demand 
5 ¥ i 
WORCESTER’S 


GREAT DICTIONARY. 


GREAT PREMIUM! 


Great Sensation!! 


Tue demand for this magnificent Dic- 
tionary from our subscribers in every 
section of the country is far beyond our 
most sanguine expectations, Asa premium 
it has never been excelled or equaled by 
any newspaper in the country. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone, 
at all the bookstores, is $10, while the 
lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. 
Both the Dictionary and the Three Subscrip- 
tions, under this extraordinary offer, can 
be had together for only $9. We will 
send this Dictionary to any person who 
will send us the name of Three New Sub- 
scribers and Nine Dollars ; or who will, on 
renewing his own subscription, in advance, 
send us Two New Names additional and $9; 
or who will renew his own subscription for 
three years, in advance, and send us $9; 
or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a Premium, by 
sending us $9 for three years’ subscription, 
The Dictionary will be de- 
livered at our office, or in Philadelphia, 
free, or be sent by express or otherwise, 
as may be ordered, at the expense of the 
subscriber. 

Tbose who want this great Dictionary to 
use as a Holiday Gift should order it at 
once, as the rush of orders, later in the 
season, promises to be—as it has been thus 
far—greater than for any premium ever be- 
fore offered by us, and it may be impossi- 
ble to fill them all in time to reach their 
destination before Christmas or New Year’s 
Day. The names are all registered as re- 
ceived and the Dictionary will be delivered 
in accordance therewith, in regular order. 
No more appropriate or useful gift could 
be desired for a son or daughter or friend 
than this, and it now can be had, practi- 
cally, for nothing. It isa book for daily 
use, and is worth as an educator a whole 
library of ordinary trash called books. 
Every family, at least, should have this vast 
treasure-house of knowledge. 

The following, gathered hastily from 
those who have just received the Diction- 
ary from us as a premium, On the terms 
proposed, will show what we are doing: 


WATERLOO, N. Y., Oct. 31st, 1877. 
Dictionary received this evening. It is more 
than satisfactory. 
Yours truly, 


in advance. 


FRED. L. MANNING, 
NorRTHVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 6th, 1877. 
In answer to your card of inquiry, I will say 
the Dictionary is here, for I brought it myself 
from the express office, over a mile and a half, 
aud I can truly say I felt the great weight of my 
obligation to you every step of my way home. 
I am very proud of my new library between two 
covers, and can hardly leave it long enough to 
write this. 
Yours thankfully, 
LAWRENCE, Mass., Noy. 9th, 1887. 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary 
was received in excellent condition. It is the 
most valuable premium I have ever known 
offered for so small an outlay. 
Very truly yours, Cc. C. CLOSSON. 


ALMA PIERCE. 


HARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 9th, 1877. 

The Dictionary came to hand in due time 
and in good order, and is esteemed a most 
liberal and valuable premium. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is fully worth the subscription price, and 
this, therefore, is a real and very substantial 
gratuity. I greatly prize it, and wish I could 
induce many to enrich their libraries with the 
same treasure, 


CARBONDALE, Pa., Nov. 16th, 1877. 
The Dictionary came to hand yesterday 
(three days after date of my order), and is en- 
tirely satisfactory ; in fact, rather exceeds our 
expectations as regards binding and fintsh. 
Yours respectfully, E, A. WHEELER. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAn., Nov. 19th, 1877. 
The Dictionary was received in perfect order 
from Philadelphia. Iam more than satisfied. 
You must have Aladdin’s Lamp in your office, 
or Lippincott certainly has, to give so much for 
so little. Wo. N. PAGE. 
DrurY COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
The Dictionary came promptly and safely, 
and is in every way satisfactory. 
Very truly, Wm. E. RENSHAW. 


Quincy, ILL., Nov. 17th, 1877. 
Dictionary at hand. Of course, there could 
be only ove sentiment as to the value of same. 
You are doing the ‘‘ King’s English” quite a 
substantial favor. 
Very respectfully, S. H. EMERY, Jr. 


WaLtuHaM, Mass., Nov. 23d, 1877. 
The Dictionary arrived here safely. I am 
very much pleased with it, as itis fully up to 
my expectations. Can say the same of the 
paper. Yourstruly, MRS. J. H. WEBBER. 


MALONE, N. Y., Nov. 24h, 1877. 
The Dictionary received to-day. Am very 
mucb pleased with it. H. A. MILLER. 


PENN’A COLLEGE, GETTYSBURGH, Pa., } 
Novy. 22d, 1877. \ 
The Dictionary came promptly to hand. It 
gives entire satisfaction in all respects. In 
fact, itis all that can be desired—a first-class 
English Dictionary. 
Yours truly, H. MAX. LENTZ, 


Cor, Sec, Phrena Society. 





LANCASTER, PENN., Nov. 23d, 1877. 
Yesterday I received the Dictionary, and 
must say that lam very well pleased withit. It 
is altogether satisfactory. I therefore tender 
you my sincere thanks in return for your favor. 
Yours, ete., 8. M. ROEDER, 


Bay City, Miou., Noy. 26th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is received. It is all | could 
ask and more than I expected. No family 
should be without it, 


Yours truly, Cc. E. JENNISON. 


CENTRALIA, ILL., Nov. 27th, 1877. 
Your highly valuable premium from the 
Messrs. Lippincott arrived here to-day. We 
are very much pleased with it and I heartily 
thank you for such a handsome present. 

I trust that your method of circulating this 
excellent Dictionary will be the means of 
grea'ly increasing its deserved popularity. 

Very truly yours, JOHN B. WILEY. 


NorTHFIELD, Rick Co., MINN. 
The papers and Dictionary came to hand 
very promptly. Iam more than pleased with 
both, and especially with the business-like 
way in which you have fulfilled you agreement. 
As to the Dictionary, Worcester is coming 
more and more into use in this section of the 
country. He is regarded as standard author- 
ity in all the colleges of the state. 
Respectfully, E. W. YOUNG. 


Mauwanoy City, Pa., Nov. 26th, 1877. 

Yours of the 19th inst. has been received. 
The Dictionary is also received. It is quite 
satisfactory and I can heartily endorse all that 
is claimed for it. ° 


Yours truly, G. WADE. 





DILLsBurG, Pa., Noy. 24th, 1877. 

I received the Dictionary, which is all O. K. 

I am much pleased with it. It is all youclaim 
for it. Thanks for your liberality. Will do all 
I can for you. Yours truly, D. W. BEITZEL. 





FRYE VILLAGE, ANDOVER, MAss., } 

Nov. 26th, 1877. ‘ 

The Dictionary is received. I find it to be all 

you claim it to be. Iam highly pleased with 

it. Alsowith THe INDEPENDENT. It is a better 

paper than I thought it was. Ihave no doubt 

these valuable premiums will be the means of 
bringing many to a knowledge of its merits. 

Iam yourstruly, JOHN McNABB. 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY, | 
WESTERVILLE, O., Nov. 24th, 1877, | 

I received the Dictionary in very good con- 
dition. I haveexamined it, and find that it far 
exceeds my expectations. I shall make it my 
constant helper and guide. Am very well pleased 
with THE INDEPENDENT, and shall do what I 
can to increase its circulation. Please accept 
thanks, Truly yours, T. J. SANDERS. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 22d, 1877. 

The Dictionary was promptly received. 
Thanks for your generous premium, It is all 
that was recommended. Several who have 
seen it express the wish that they might be suc- 
cessful in obtaining the three new subscribers, 
and thus get so valuable a book. 


PasooaG, R. I., Oct. 31st, 1877. 
The Dictionary this day received. Accept 
thanks for the valuable premium. 

Yours truly, WHIPPLE WALLING. 


MILFORD, Mass., Noy. 6th, 1877. 
The Dictionary has been received by me and 
is very satisfaciory. 

Yours truly, ORLANDO AVERY. 


DELAWARE, OunTI0, Nov. 2d, 1877. 
I herewith acknowledge the receipt, this A.M., 
via express, of one Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary from J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. The book is sound and satisfactory. 
Yours gratefully, P. W. SMITH. 


ALLEGAN, Micu., Nov. 6th, 1877. 
The Worcester’s premium Dictionary came to 
hand, by express, in due time. The book is 
all that you recommended it to be, and is, in- 
deed, a fine specimen of what can be done in 
the line of book-making at the present time. 
Respectfully yours, W. H. LITTLEJOHN. 


KrinestTon, N. Y., Dec. 4th, 1877. 
Dictionary has been received, and proves to 
be all you claimed it to be. The premium isa 
liberal one and should be appreciated. 

Yours, ALTON B. PARKER. 


HIGHLAND, ILu., Nov. 26th; 1877. 


The Dictionary is here. Am more than 
pleased with it. Many thanks for your most 
liberal premium. 


Regpectfully yours, A. E. PARKINSON. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Dictionary was received a week ago, and 
should have been acknowledged sooner. It is 
in every respect satisfactory, and I can only 
wonder that you can afford to giveit. I bhard- 
ly know which I am happier about—that or my 
paper, which I have not had for two years. 
Respectfully, M. C. COOK. 


218 WASHINGTON AVE., ALLEGHENY, PA., } 
November 234, 1877. j 
Your postal acknowledging the receipt of 
money-order was duly received; but I waited 
till the Dictionary came, that I might ackvowl- 
edge both. I have wanted a Worcester for 
several years; but could not afford to buy one; 
sol caught at your offer with delight. I did 
not think I would ever cease to want to read 
THE INDEPENDENT, and by a little effort could 
send the three years’ subscription. At first 
reading the proposition seemed impossible. 
““There must be some mistake. They do not 
mean the big Worcester Unabridged. Yes; 
those are the words they say. But how can 
they?”? I had known THE INDEPENDENT more 
than fifteen years, and had never known it to 
lie or even equivocate, and the two premiums 
I had already received (‘Gospel Hymns” and 
Dickens) were all and even more than I had 
expected them to be; so I sent my $9, and this 
afternoon brought the reward of my faith in 
my old friend. It is, as I supposed, the gen- 

uine thing, and [ heartily thank you for it. 
Yours truly, E. 8. WADE. 





KEoKuvk, Iowa, Nov. 27th, 1877. 

I received the Dictionary all right some days 

since. Am much pleased with it and think it 
the most liberal premium ever given. 

Yours, W E. KELLOGG. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. Ist, 1877. 

The premium Dictionary is at hand, and you 

are certainly to be complimented for the liberal 
distribution of such a valuable work. 

Yours truly, EDWIN MILES. 


SaLem, Conn., Dec. Ist, 1877. 

The ‘“ Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary”’ 
was received in due time, all right, and gives 
perfect satisfaction. My expectations in re- 
gard to the premium and paper are fully 
realized. Please accept my thanks for your 
liberality. 


Yours truly, AMOS WILLIAMS, 





LEBANON, ILt., Nov. 19th, 1877. 

The Dictionary arrived safely on Saturday. 
Many thanks. 

Yours truly, Wm. F. SWAHLEN. 


Hopson, O., Nov. 2ist, 1877. 

The Dictionary is received from Philadelphia 
in good order. It is, of course, what we ex- 
pected. Your offer is certainly most liberal. 
Yours, ete., N. P. SEYMOUR. 


PPOVINCETOWN, Mass., Noy. 21st, 1877. 
Iam this morning in receipt, by express, of 
the Worcester Dictionary ordered of you a few 
days since. It does seem to me that | have re- 
ceived a very great equivalent for the money 
sept you. 
Respectfully, 


N. D. FREEMAN, 


Apopison, N. Y., Noy. 21st, 1877. 

Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary is re- 
ceived, and it is all you represented it to be. 
We are pleased with it. J. D. GILLET. 


New EpineurGu, Can., Nov. 26th, 1877. 
Ihave received ‘* Worcester’s.”” A magoifi- 








Yours truly, JOEL SWARTZ. 


Respectfully, MARIA E. BRIGGS. 


Spencer, N. Y., Nov. 10th, 1877. 
The Dictionary was received in good condi- 
tion. Perfectly satisfactory. Thanks. 

Yours, etc., R. J. BEATTIE. 


WINCHESTER, IND., Nov. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary received and perfectly satisfac- 
tory. E. ENGLE. 





BIRMINGHAM, ConN., Novy. 9th, 1877. 

I received the Dictionary ail right, two or 
three days ago, and it is perfectly satisfactory. 
I certainly think it ‘‘the most desirable pre- 
mium ever offered by a newspaper.” 

Yours truly, CHAS. E. CLARK, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT., Nov. 9th, 1877. 
The Dictionary arrived O. K. and is satis- 
factory. Yourstruly, MRS. 8. A. GREEN. 

PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 10th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is received and I’m greatly 
pleased with it. Truly yours, NEAL DOW. 
Banoor, MeE., Nov. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. It has proved to be all 
that you claim for it. 
Such a handsome premium for so few sub- 
scribers, such ample compensation for so 
little effort, are,so far as [ know, without a 
parallel. 
Should also say, paper equally satfsfactory. 
C. B. WATKIN. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 10th, 1877. 
The large Unabridged Quarto Pictorial 
Worcester’s Dictionary you forwarded to me 
as a premium came promptly to hand, and in 
perfect order. 
I am now exhibiting it to my friends as one 
of the most unexampled liberal and useful 
premium gifts that has ever come under my 
notice. 
Hoping that this generous effort to benefit 
others may bring you a rich return, 
Iam yours very truly, GEO. W. SIMONS. 


St. Mary’s, O., Nov. 12th, 1877. 
The Dictionary came to hand in good order 
and is very satisfactory in style of binding, 
printing, and contents. Yours, ete., O. JAY. 


MARYSVILLE, Unton Co., O., ) 
Nov. 13th, 1877. § 
The Dictionary is safely received. Thank 
you very much. It pleases me well. 
Yours truly, J. F. DAVIES, 
(Pastor M. E. Church). 





19 JEFFERSON ST.. ALLEGHENY CITY, } 
Nov. 15th, 1877. \ 
The book (Worcester’s Dictionary) came all 
tight. Pleased with your paper and Diction- 
ary. Accept thanks. H. 8. BOYD. 


Gane Mitts, N. Y., Nov. 15th, 1877. 
The Worcester Dictionary came by express in 
good order. It is a good investment, as [ con- 
sider it only costs me about one dollar, the in- 
terest on advanced subscription and express 
charges. Please accept my thanks for your 
generous offer. Truly yours. 
J. N. WALTERS. 


Sac Harpor, N. Y., Oct. 3ist, 1877. 
Premium Dictionary (Worcester) received. 
Very satisfactory. Many thanks. Hope your 
liberality will be well rewarded. 
Yours, W. 8. HAUERN. 


NORRISTOWN, PA., Oct. 30th, 1877. 
Worcester’s Dictionary came to-day. Accept 
my thanks for itas a premium. Weare very 
much pleased with it and with THe [NDEPEND- 
ENT. Yours truly, 
Mrs. A. D. EISENHOWER. 


COLCHESTER, Conn., Nov. 9th, 1877. 
INDEPENDENT and Dictionary received. Ev- 
erything perfectly satisfactory. 
Yours truly, Dr. 8. L. CHASE. 





Fremont, O., Oct. 31st, 1877. 
The Dictionary is received and affords full 
satisfaction. I only wonder how you can af 
ford such a premium. T. 8S. WHITE. 


. — 


New HAven, Conn., Nov. 2d, 1877. 
Dictionary arrived all right yesterday. Am 
highly pleased with it. Yours truly, 
J. B. THRALL, 
G. M. ORVIS. 





FLORENCE, Mass., Nov. 2d, 1877. 
Both the Dictionary and Pickwick Papers 
received this day. Thanks for both. Much 
pleased with them. 


Very truly yours, W. L. WILCOX. 


ADRIAN, MicH., Noy. 3d, 1877. 
The Dictionary came to day and is very 
satisfactory. I will show it to some friends, 
and perhaps you will receive other subscribers 
as a result. Yours truly, 
NORMAN GEDDES. 





Sprine VALLEY, FrtumMoreE Co., MIxn., } 


Novy. 5th, 1877. § 
The Worcester’s Dictionary has been re- 
ceived all right. 





cent Premium. C.. INNES CAMERON. 


Yours truly, E. W. MERRILL, 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesreom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middietown, Cenn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 





New Illustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely-printed 
pages, quoting, with the size, ca- 
pacity, and style, the prices of about 
SIX THOUSAND items of House- 
furnishing Hardware, China, Class, 
Silver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Uten- 
sils, Table Ware, Dinner, Tea, and 
Toilet Sets, Coal Vases, Fi 
and Stands, and every | 
goods for the furnishing of z AS 
and table, from the plainest for 
every-day use to the richest and 
most elaborately decorated, all at 
prices a great deal below compet- 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by 
examination of Price-List, which, 
with lilustrated Catalogue, is 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. 
stamp. Goods carefully boxed and 
shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Please mention this paper. 


BELL, 


{ ‘ \ 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 
is making up the FINEST OVERCOATS for $50 to 

: usual prices, $75 to $40. 
DRESS SUITS, $10 to $75; usual prices, $9 to $100. 
DIAGONAL SUITS, $60 to $75; usual prices, $75 to 
"BUSINESS SUITS, $50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 
ENGLISH CASSIMERE PANTS, $12 to $15, usual 
pric >s, $16 to $20. 
MATERLALS, TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP FIRST CLASS. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring san 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of tiese salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genugne Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


THE BLISS PATENT. 
Soap Bubble Toy. 


: y Mail for 10 Cents 
Unlimited “spurt and no danger to Carpets or 
Furniture. 

May be carried in pocket, filled with suds, without 


leakage, 
MILTON, BRADLEY &CO.,, 
Springfield, Mass. 


CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER INTHE WORLD 
8 pages, 56 Columns every week, only $1.00 per 
year, postage free. Send 50 cents fora six-months 
trial. Subscription, address Weekly Courier, Evans- 
ville,Indiana. ft 
AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3-cent stamp for our Newand Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th to 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well known 
hroughott New England as the WHITEST, 
INEST, and BEST. 

ea EAD TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
c 


8. 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2} to8 inches wide, on 
reels, for Builders. 
LEAD PIPE of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRAKCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM MASS, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY'S 


LATEST TRIUMPHS 
OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY ENCOMIUMS received by the NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COM- 
PANY forthe Original and Exclusive Excellences of their CABINET ORG AN# are numbered by many 
scores, and extracts from a portion of them are printed in the CATALOGUES FOR 1877-78. ‘ihev 
are from USERS, DEALER&, MUSICAL PROFESSORS, JUDGES AT FATRS.and LEADING 
MEMBERS OF THE FRESS, and nove but the most unreasonaply skeptical minds can remain incred- 
ulous after a perusal of such varied and comprehensive tustimony. The lutest SIGNAL ViCTORIES 
won by this Company were 


The Two Gold Medals 


which constituted the HIGHEST PRIZES awarded at the JOINT FAIR of the NEW ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY and the MAINE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, heid in 
Portland, Maine, in September last. Those GOLD MEDALS have been publicly exhibited in the windows 
of leading Music Stores in Boston, and have been inspected by HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS, and 
each bore the following inscription: “‘“AWARDED TU THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COM- 
PANY, FOR BEST CABINET ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND HOME USE.” Both these PRIZE 
cerry |) DALS were awarded OVER ALL COMPETITORS, and one of them bore the names of 
acDece ® ping and Daniel Needham, President and Secretary of the N, E. Agricultural Society, the other 
11°47 ames of General John Marshal Brown and Samuel Wasson, President and Secretary of the 
_. wovwte Agricultural Society. All these gentlemen are citizens of established character and high 
standing, and the awards were made after a week’s public exhibition anda thorough examination and trial 
of all competing instruments. 
Notwithstanding these Well-known Facts, 
certain interested parties ventured to assert that the award made to the NEW ENGLAND was only made 
for a Beautiful Organ CASE, thus virtually denying even the existence of the GULD MEDALS, which 
state, as plainly as engraved letters can state, that they were awarded for ** BEST CABINET OR- 
GANS, for Church and Home Use.” This futile denial shows that, ia the opinion of the denier:,a knowl- 
edge of the fact that such awards were really made to the 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


would be a POWERFUL ARGUMENT 00 establish their SUPERIORIT}. All competitors for 
Prizes do their best to gain them, and when they FAIL they should not seek to conceal the fact by denials 
and misrepresentations, palpably absurd. The question now arises,as a consequence of this WHOLE- 
SALE VICTORY ofthe NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS, 
WHAT ARE THE ACTUAL CAUSES 

of this Combination of Excellences which won those Special Triumphs over all Competing Instruments? 
The reply may be briefly stated thus, by mention of a few leading points: Ist, A FACTORY without 
superior for EQUIPM#NTS ; 2d, DISCIPLINED EXPERTs; 3d, Their Supervision by Proprietors 
who are PRACTICAL ORGAN BUILDERS themselves and who have never allowed a DEFECT. 
IVE ORGAN to go into the market from theie premises; 4th, A Series of ORIGINAL PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS, which have made the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


UNEQUALED FOR VOLUME, SWEETNESS. AND DIVERSITY OF TONES: 


and, Sth, The Imposing, TRANSCEND&SNT BEAUTY OF THE CASES, which form an appropriate 
setting forthe MATCHLESS MECHANISM they inclose. The fact is that 
A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVORS 

were accorded at the GREAT PORTLAND FAIR; and,as that Exhibition was held in a country 
famed for producing the Best Cabinet Organs in the World, the award of the TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
OVER ALL COMPETITORS, has set the seal of pre-eminence upon the Organs which proved suc- 
cessful there. The ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of the NEW EN- 
GLAND ORGAN COMPANY contain 


A VAST AMOUNT OF EXPLICIT INFORMATION 
regarding these ORGANS, their MODE OF MANUFACTURE, MATERIALS, CAPACITIES, 
SIZES, STYLES, PRICES, etc.—a mass of useful knowledge never before combined in any similar 
pamphlets and which should be in the hands of 


EVERY BUYER OF CABINET ORGANS. 


These Catalogues are SENT FREE, on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
No. 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ , — For Family 
a 7 Rockaways, 
Coaches, 
Coupés, or 
Depot Wagons 
they will be 
found a great 








They can be 
readily fittedto 
any kind ofa 





Carriage, and 
put on ortaken 
off in five min- 
utes by any one 
who can oil a 
carriage. and 
track 10 to 12 
inches nar- 
rowerthanany 
other Hub 
Runner in use. 

Sold to the 
Trade at 
Wholesale. —— a 


Kimball’s 
KIMBALL 
BROTHERS, 


We also now have in stock the finest assortment of 


ELEGANT SINGLE AND DOUBLE SLEIGHS 


in New England, which will be sold at popular prices. 


convenience, 


giving families 
the benefit of & 
covered vehi- 
cle at a small 
cost. 

Send for De- 
scriptive Cata- 
logue and 
Price-List. 


Runners. 
112 Sudbury St., 














Patent Hub 


BOSTON. 











ESTERBROOK’S 


IF i» AN 








WE MANUFACTURE - 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 


ee) 
may favor us with their orders. 












AN, H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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UNION ADAMS 
Dhirts Collars, Cus, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 


FOR THE 


“HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATEN 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep them 
in a clean, moist, and healthy condition, absolutely 
preventing corns, contracted feet, quarter-cracks, 
and scratcnes. The moist sponge is held securely on 
the bottom of the foot, keeping the frog in a healthy, 
natural condition. They can be used tor a Stuffing- 
Boot, and do not cost one-fourth as much as the old 
leather one. The cut represents the Holder and 
Sponge on thefoot. The besthorsemen of the coun- 
try heartily indorse it as one of the most humane 
and valuable inventions of the day. Horses’ feet 
have been restored trom an unsound condition toa 
healtby one in three weeks’ time. Its result surprises 
every one. For sale by Harness-makers and dealers 
in Turf goods. Single pairs sentto any address upon 
receipt of price, $1.50 per pair. In ordering, send 
diameter of hoof measured across the bottom of the 
foet. Send tor descriotive circular, with list of 
testimonials from the leading horsemen and veteri- 
bury surgeons of the country. I have aisoa valuable 
Sponge Liniment for bad feet, which I will forward 
with Cooler, at $1.00 per quart bottle. Liberal 
terms and exclusive territory given to Avents. 
ddress . B. PER, 

193 Washington St., Chicago. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 












Exe 
SUCARET 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut- 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 

P etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints é line; $3, 
Slines; $5,5 lines. LIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS Dey TT owt ft fo $7, 
ints 24x53 in.; 3, 42534 ; P22, sz?. 
GOLDING Léa, Fort-Hill 5q., Boston. 
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Do Your Qwn Printing 


No EXPENSE, ercept for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAI PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lup 


Send two 3c.stamps for new INustrated C que. 
GOLDING & CO., Manuf re Pere ater Sa, Boston. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York, 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
UMPs, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
myerents, Street Washers, 
ete. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. France, in 
1867. Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
on Centennial Exhibition, 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.. 


Sal 6 Broadway, N York. 
Wactery and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. = 


Lovejoy’s Beautiful Weather House 


well known for the past six vears 
asa reliable Barometer and Ther- 
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ent, and will be sent, by mail, to 
7 — prepaid, upon receipt 
of $1. 


Ask to see them where you trade, 
or enclose the priceand have one 
sent to your address by the manu- 
facturer. 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Dealer in Fine Fancy Goods, 
Dial Weabingten St.. Boston. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


the New Eye-Glass Holder. It reels 
TR Y upthe cord; is handy and strong. 
Ask your jeweler for it, or wiN be 


§ Tibwnre PL., N. ¥. 
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